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ABSTRACT 


The thesis is concerned with the process by which 
thought leads to action im the novels of George Eliot. It 
7s divided into two Sections. The first part ie a descrip- 
tion of the process by which the mind of a character isolates 
him in a miniature world or microcosm. Because of the way 
he thinks, the character is shown as an egoist, who is 
Dalpaoly 190pcrant of the claime,cf Socicty on him, The 
assumptions that he makes bring mental and social conflicts, 
but through suffering and regeneration he attains moral 
consciousness and is reintegrated into society. The thesis 
demonstrates that every character in the fictional world of 
George Eliot, whether a prince or a sycophant, is necessarily 
enbregoist+ in addition, Ats discrimination of Various Guali— 
ties and attributes of the egoist clarifies the author's 
conception of egoism. 

Since the task of the thesis is to show each major 
Character in his own isolated world, the first part takes 
the form of a series of expository essays, each depicting 
minutely the process by which a world image is evolved in 
the mind of the character. This method involves the repe- 
Evcion of psychological patterns that occur im every novel. 
Although, because of the uniqueness of each mind, no two 
microcosms are ever the same, there are similarities in the 


wayS in which they are created. 
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The second part answers the question raised in the 
first--why does the egoist's microcosm invariably collapse? 
The answer is that his attempt to create a self-centered 
little world is opposed to the moral principle on which 
society is founded. For George Eliot, the difference between 
the community of apes and that of man is morality. The 
human society is organized on a moral law which has evolved 
from the moral animal man. This law operates within and 
without the individual in the form of love, sympathy, memory, 
Or social necessity. The egoist's attempt to create a 
microcosm for himselt aS an attempt to return to an amoral 
state of lawlessness. The effort fails because a man who 
has become morally conscious can never again return to a 
condition of total amorality. Once developed, morality 
becomes irrepressible, and forces man to recognise his 
kinship with man. Consequently, the moral law is always 
bringing characters together in spite of themselves. George 
Eliot's contention that art is a complex system of relations 
derives sanction from her conception of the moral law as a 


force that compels people to associate with one another. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In refusing John Blackwood's suggestion that the 
character of Caterina (in "Gilfil's Love Story") be modi- 
fied to make her less affectionate to Captain Wybrow, 
George Eliot makes an important statement about her artis- 
tic technique: "I am unable to alter anything in relation 
to the delineation or development of character, as my 
stories always grow out of my psychological conception of 
the dramatis personae. "'* The artist makes certain assump-—- 
ELPONS eUOUG fis work rond can Only modiry nas creation 
within the limits of the rules which he has set for him- 
self. George Eliot's commitment to the psychological 
method necessarily limits the degree to which she can con- 
trel the actions of her characters, because, for her, a 
character is what he thinks and feels at any given moment. 
As soon as she creates the mind of a character and endows 
it with certain qualities, she restricts her task to 
tracing the "hidden pathways of feeling and thought which 
lead up to every Moment Gf action" (D.Ds, xvi, Epigraph). 

George Eliot's technique of depicting a character 
through what goes on in his mind is derived from her con- 
ception of the mind as the center of a system of relation- 


ships. Through sympathetic memory, the mind is always 
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relating “the character to his past) present, rand future: 
But since the past, as well as the present, is made up of 
the knowledge which one gains from society, and since the 
future is only a ‘deduction “from this “knowledge, it follows 
that man is irrevocably bound to society. Consequently, 
the mind 2S, not only@a cangiiental which the character's 
past, present, and future meet simultaneously, but is also 
the central “nerve of ‘society. "*This deduction is very 
important in understanding George Eliot's psychological 
method. A recurrent motif in her novels--that man is at 
the center of a web of relations--is deduced from her con- 
GeptCror the mind anc@i1ts funcbion im society. ~Avcharacter 
cannot avoid relating to society any more than he can 
avoid relating Eo his own mind. (Bulstrode,; ier instance, 
cannot avoid Raffles, because he cannot isolate himself 
from his memory. Harold Transome cannot dissociate him- 
self from lawyer Jermyn without destroying the three-way 
relationship that exists between him, his father, and his 
mother. Walter Neumann correctly notes that the architec- 
ture of the novels of George Eliot does not serve to en- 
hance the subject matter, but is intimately connected 

With~ Loe LOorm 1S*not-am artistic* procedure or: adornmenty 
but part of the novelist's convictions. * When George 
Eliot says that "there is no private life which has not 
been determined by a wider public life" (F.H.,iii), she 


is not only emphasizing the connection between man and 
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his external world, but is also drawing attention to the 
intimate relationship between her artistic form and sub- 
ject-matter. 

George Eliot defines artistic form as "the relation 
of muitiplex interdependent parts to a whole which is it- 
self in the most varied and therefore the fullest relation 
BO Gtoenr wholes... ..06, ne fogiest Form, then, iis the 
highest organism, that is to say, the most varied group 
of relations bound together in a wholeness which again 
has the most varied relations with other phenomena. "> 
pet, as Well as lite, 1s made up of a2 Humber of relations, 
and the more the number of relations the more complex life 
and art become. Where there are less relations the artis- 
tic form is simpler. Middlemarch, for example, is more 
complex than Scenes of Clerical Life, because its charac- 
ters are more numerous and more involved in a complicated 
form of relationships; where the relations are multiple, 
the problems that the mind has to deal with are propor- 
tionately multiplied. "My writing," says George Eliot, 
"is simply a set of experiments in Life. "4 For her, each 
new novel offers a fresh opportunity for a new and more 
complex form of relations. Her artistic achievement may 
be evaluated in terms of a progression from the simplicity 


Deronda, 


But the progression from the simple to the complex 
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is only the artist's way of assimilating the simple into 
the complex. A detailed observation of the simple pre- 
pares the artist for a more intelligent perception of the 
complexa® Hon®the author), Pthetrole "of the artist, “like 
that.of the “scientist, ds to search for-a “unity “which 
Shall bind the smallest things with the greatest. There 
is nothing petty to the mind that has a large vision of 
relations, and to which every Single object suggests a 
VaSoSsum On Eeconal tions (Mime sek), The artist— 


psychologist must never be satisfied with simplifications. 
In "Janet's Repentance," George Eliot ridicules the "facial 
psychology which prejudges individuals by means of formulae 
and casts them into lettered pigeon-holes" (viii). The 
true artist must be capable of an "intuitive perception 

of the varied states of which the human mind is susceptible, 
with ability to give them out anew in intensified expres- 
sion. "> In other words, he must be capable of an empathic 
relationship with the mind that he depicts. Such relation- 
ship is Necessary Uf the artist is to achieve in “art the 
complexity which exists in real life. George Eliot's con- 
cern "with the process, the shifts in perspective, the 
shaping incidents, the development of consciousness that 
lead up to the character's choice"® is an attempt to place 


art in anvanalogous relationship with life. 


Although contemporary, as well as modern, critics 
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have shown that George Eliot was one of the earliest 
writers to develop and make use of the psychological 
erneda., no one, as far as I know, has demonstrated how 

the author consistently applies this technique to all her 
novels. My own contribution is simply to show how the 
author threads the "hidden pathways of feeling and thought 
which lead up to every moment of action," in all her novels, 
and to relate what goes on in the minds of her characters 
toshneraconceptiontor the artisticesorm: 

For the purpose of analysis, the thesis will be di- 
vided into two parts: the egoists'’ worlds and moral dyn- 
amics. In the first part each novel will be analyzed to 
show that because of the nature of the mind, an egoistic 
impulse exists in every character, and that by the assump- 
tions and choices that he makes, the character consciously 
or unconsciously creates a self-centred microcosm which 
disturbs the web of relations so necessary for the sur- 
vival of the individual and of his society. However, 
through suffering and experience, the egoist is regener- 
ated and becomes reconciled to the moral order that is 
beth within and without him. This brings us to the 
second part of the thesis. Moral dynamics supplies the 
Current of feeling which, in George Eliot, is used for the 
subtle discrimination of characters. Without the force of 
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Dorothea Brooke from a Rosamond Vincy or a Felix Holt from 
a Harold Transome. The moral force is simultaneously with- 
in and without the individual. Within the character, it 
is responsible for the complex, associative patterns which 
relate the character to his past, present, and future. 

As a social force, it is always bringing people together 
through the sympathetic feeling which is innate in man. 
Through an understanding of the law of moral dynamics, 

the reader will be in a better position to appreciate 
George Eliot's conception of life and art as a complex 
system of relations, and to understand why the egoist 
never completely succeeds in isolating himself ina 


narrow microcosm. 
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A Universe of Miniature Worlds 

For us the winds do blow, 

The earth doth rest, heav'n move, 
and fountains flow. 

Nothing we see but means our good, 

As our delight, or as our treasure. 

The whole is either our cupboard of 

food 

Or cabinet of pleasure. 

The character has internalizing and externalizing 
traits which are often at conflict with each other: the 
one tends to make him self-centered, the other to make 
him altruistic, For this reason every character in George 
Eliot is simultaneously selfish and altruistic. "But 
where is not this same ego?" George Eliot asks. "The 
martyr at the stake seeks its gratification as much as the 
court sycophant, the difference lying in the comparative 
dignity and beauty of the two egos." Elsewhere, she says 
that 

"We are all islands-—- 


'EFach in his hidden sphere of joy or woe, 
Our hermit spirits dwell and roam apart. 


RLS 
The selfish element makes a character to imagine him- 
self the center or the purpose of creation, and because of 


the way he thinks, the egoist unconsciously isolates him- 


self in a narrow microcosm in which nothing matters, but 
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his own desires. But if the soil of his mind has more 

of the altruistic elements than of the egoistic, he gradu- 
ally emancipates himself from his ego and becomes conscious 
of the external world that exists outside himself. 

The contrasting qualities of the internalizing and 
Sxterpalizingptraits are wlustmated an a parable which 
George Eliot entitles "A Little Fable with a Great Mora. 
It is the story of two hamadryads, Idione and Hieria, who 
lived by a lake. Idione saw the lake as existing solely 
to reflect her beautiful image, while to Hieria, the water 
reflected the splendour of the firmament. Barbara Hardy 
Bight ly .poimissout that ithe moral andeathe pattern of this 
story lie at the heart of George Eliot's books.” There is, 
HENNE, a tendency in Barbara Hardy to overemphasize the 
contrast which Idione makes with Hieria. Committed to the 
view that George Eliot's "characters are sheep or goats, 
or shown as becoming sheep or Loe Te she logically assigns 
Idione and Hieria to separate compartments, and cannot see 
them as two possible aspects of the same mind. While it 
is true that unregenerate Idiones abound in the fictional 
worlds of George Eliot, the nearest correspondence to 
a perfect Hieria is Daniel Deronda who is not one of her 
most successful creations. George Eliot achieves complex- 
ity by what she calls "iridescence"® or a mixture of 
ie, Ciao... Hieria,and: Idione. . Vartually @l1 wher char 


acters begin life as Idiones, "born in moral stupidity 
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and taking the world as an udder to feed [their] supreme 
selves" (M.,xxi). But the good character eventually modu- 
tates into a Hieria, which is the altruistic self, while 
the chronic Idione remains morally stunted and unregen- 
erate. 

The point which I am trying to make is that the char- 
acter's conflict is generated from within as a result of 
the difference which exists between the exclusively sub- 
jective, ego-centric world evolved in his mind and the 
objective world that exists outside his mind: in this 
essay the objective world is synonymous with the moral 


universe, which is explained elsewhere. 
DCele soe Clot Ca malic 


Aithough the actors in Scenes of Clerical Life are 
nourished by the same environment, the same religion, and 
the same culture, their fortunes differ. This is because 
the character creates a world after his own fancy, and 
because a moral distance exists between the microcosm thus 
created and the real world. The real world is not that of 
the immediate environment of the character, but a histori- 
cally evolved moral universe which envelops individuals 
as well as communities. Each fictional cosmos of George 
Eliot postulates three interacting worlds: the world of 
the character, the world of his community, and the histori- 


cal moral worid, This discrimination cl worlds is a useful 
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Starting point in any study of form and meaning in George 
BlgOt,. DearciCularlyY Anaview Of tne tack that many critics 
confuse a character's environment with his objective moral 
world.” The community of Scenes. of Clerical Life, for 
instance, is in antagonistic relationships with both the 
main characters and the historical universe, hence the 
necessity Of reconciling mediators who would restore the 
community to normality. Thus the environment is as much 


an need of Salvation as the character. 
TAMOS Bartone 


The image of the Rev Amos Barton with which every 
student of George Eliot is familiar is that of an absolute 
mediocrity: "a man whose virtues were not heroic, and who 
had no undetected crime within his breast: who had not the 
slightest mystery hanging about him but was palpably and 


ue An ironic description 


unmistakably commonplace" (v). 
such as this can easily mislead the unwary reader. Amos 
may not be the hero of a romance novel, but nothing in 
the world of realism bars him from becoming a hero. Even 
if we agree with the conclusions of the narrator that 
neither his emotions nor his actions were heroic, can we 
deny that he had heroic dreams? "Rev Amos Barton," we are 
told, "was one of those men who have a decided will and 


Qpiniomes cL their Own, he held himseli bolt upright, and 


had no self—-distrust" (ii).' In fact, the reverend gentle- 
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man is represented in the novel as a dreaming egoist. 

His "“other-worldliness" is not a sham, as U<;sC. Knoep- 
flmacher would have ue oe but an unconscious act of self- 
importance. The drama of "Amos Barton" is centered on a 
harsh, intolerant theology, expounded by Amos for selfish 
ends. 

It is easy to perceive the process by which the mind 
of the curate evolves its theological microcosm, There 
is first his education which alters his reasons for the 
worse: 

wienever see “the likesto parsons, Mr Hackit 

Said one day in conversation with his brother 

church-warden, Mo Bond), “they're al'ys for 


meddlin' wi' business, an' they know no more 
aDoutieimbhan mu bhackerilly: = 


VAN Sold Mini Bona) nieve Leo. hagh 
learnt to have much common-sense. " 

"Well," remarked Mr Hackit, in a modest 
and dubious tone, as if throwing out a hypoth- 
esis which might be considered bold, "I should 
Sayochat Seatbad sort lo’ eddication es makes 
folks onreasonable. " (vy) 


The judgment of his parishioners is confirmed by the 
curate himself, who instead of making efforts to improve 
his image, withdraws into himself, reflecting that he "held 
high opinions a little too far-sighted and profound to be 
crudely and suddenly communicated to ordinary minds" (ii). 
Out of his theology he has thus fashioned a world that 
gives significance to his supreme ego. The narrator 
Gorrectly reads his mind as he stands on the brink of 


fortune ready to plunge into the ministry: "the religious 
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life of Shepperton was falling back towards low-water 
mark. Here you perceive was a terrible stronghold of 
Satan: and you may pity the Rev Amos Barton, who had to 
stand single handed and summon it to surrender" (ii). No 
wonder he fancies himself a crusading St Michael engaged 
in a perpetual warfare with the devil, disguised as his 
congregation: 

"I was quite determined that the old set of 

Singers should be dismissed. I had given 

orders that they should not sing the wedding 

psalm, as they call it, again to make a new- 

Married couple look ridiculous, and they sang 

Li in oersance, of me. i .could mut them. into 

tne eCclestecstical Courc, 18 Wrchose for, to do 

SG, elon orci bs coetm Vvoreces it church, an 

Oppcsicion Eo the’ clergyman." (121) 

The clergyman iS unconsciously equating himself with 
a militant deity, and his speech, with its numerous stressed 
"I's", recalls the unyielding egoism which characterizes 
as actions... He obstinately cGarries out the building of 
a mew Church, in solve Of a Cwindling congregation: he 
delivers sermons that can be published in the prestigious 
Pulpit, although they have no relevance for his audience. 
It is his actions that create tensions between him and a 
public that is equally ignorant and self-centered. 

Another consequence of his assumptions is impervious- 
ness to criticisms. He is amused when a parishioner 
expresses dissatisfaction with his setting of a tune: 


"Here Mr Barton laughed-~he had a way of laughing at 


criticisms that other people thought damaging" (ii). How- 
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ever, in spite of his strong will and defiant confidence 
in himself, he is very much open to the flatteries of the 
so-callec countess Czerlaski, U.C. Knoepflmacher thinks 
that Rev Amos is attracted to the countess "in order to 
shield himself from his natural imperfections by clinging 

; ee Or: a : 
toscne LtITUSsiOnsof fis 3miportance aS avdivitie., | Ne igh Get 
that he goes to her for precisely the opposite reason--in 
her flatteries, he finds fulfilment for his dream world. 
BMOS OLS NOt CONSClOUS ‘Or any. "“Gmperltections on his pert; 
Hence he jaccepts the eulogies of the scheming countess on 
their face value. She offers him the world of his fancy, 
in which his aristocratic merits are recognised and rewarded, 
where his uncharitable desire to punish infidels receives 
Givine sanction: 

She talked of Tractarianism, of her determin- 

ation not to re-enter the vortex of fashion- 

able life, and of her anxiety to see him ina 

Sphere large enough for his talents. .. the 

Rev Amos had a vague consciousness that he had 

ricem into arastocratic Yate, and only associa — 

ated with his middle class parishioners in a 

pastoral and parenthetic manner. (v) 

Elsewhere, she encourages his penchant for punishment: 
"indeed you are too patient and forbearing, Mr Barton. For 
my part I lose my temper when I see how far you are from 
being appreciated in that miserable Shepperton" (iii). 

Unlike the naive curate, Countess Czerlaski is a con- 
Scious egoist who purports to become religious when her 


mundane desires have been satisfied: TSie had sear 700s 


intentions of becoming quite pious--without any reserves-—— 
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when she had once got her marriage and settlement." 

Apropos of her desire the narrator comments wryly, "Only 
this little bit of pretence and vanity, and then I will 

be quite good, and make myself quite safe for another 

Ol PO eT) oO mint aS idea, she resigns her faculties for 
common-sense and human sympathy. A perfect Idione, she 
sees in the mirror of the world only her own image: "there 
was one being to whom the countess was absorbingly devoted, 
and to whose desires she made everything else subservient-- 
namely, Caroline Czerlaski" (iv). However, her conscious 
egoism functions in the novel only to dramatize Rev Barton's 
unconscious desires by giving them comic fulfilment. 

Tne wineal,; anc by fan the most devastating, etitect of 
Amos's misconceived world is the desiccation of his meagre 
emotional reserve. A man of limited sensibility can be- 
come so obsessed with a single object eee he loses sight 
of other interests that make life worth living. Rev Bar- 
ton's subservience to a theological world that is centered 
on himself absorbs his little rill of emotion so completely 
that he has become insensitive to the little acts of 
humanity that are the balm of life. His response to poor 
Meaebiit oki G Oesine for tobacco: 2S characteristic of his 
insensitvity to the minor necessities of life: 

"SOMpOuULr Snurtt sis all .gone, eh?" 

Mrs Brick's eyes twinkled with the vision- 
ary hope that the parson might be intending to 


replenish her box, at least mediately, through 
the present of a small copper. 
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"Ah, well! you'll soon be going where 

there is no more snuff. You'll be in need 

of mercy then. You must remember that you 

may have.to seek for mercy and not find it, 

AUS case youl re Sesking foresnurt. © 

At the first sentence of this admonition, 

the twinkle subsided from Mrs Brick's eyes. 

The lid of her box went "click!" and her 

heart was shut up at the same moment. (ii) 

Ironically, the reverend gentleman's other-worldliness 
does not extend to the "good stiff glass o' brandy-and- 
water," which he enjoys at the homes of his wealthier 
parishioners after his cottage preaching, Yet, his admon-— 
DeEMOmNGe ew TS Bricks tS (NOL eaoCceneCTousmo et Or onypocriSsy,; 
but a sincere reaction of a mind bereaved of imagination 
and feeling. His clumsy unimaginativeness is contrasted, 
in the novel, with the practical humanism of his non-doc- 
trinal predecessor Rev Gilfil, who offered sugar-plums to 
the poor instead of hard-boiled theology. 

His most glaring flaw, however, is his complete in- 
sensitivity to the love of the self-effacing Milly, a love 
which makes home livable, in spite of economic difficulties. 
Convinced that sermonizing is the the only worthwhile 
effort, he finds no reason to sympathize with those engaged 
in the less honourable chores which provide for domestic 
comfort and ease: 

Mrs Barton heard him open the door, and ran 

Gut Zor hea “sitting room te meeb him: 

"I'm afraid your feet are very wet, dear. 

What a terrible morning! Let me take your 

batiy Vourmislipoers re fat the sire. " 


Mr Barton was feeling a little cold and 
cross. It is difficult, when you have been 
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doing disagreeable duties, without praise, 
On asnowy dayj to attend to themveryrminor 
morals. So he showed no recognition of 
MiLiy™stattenrions; bout isimplivpsard ia! Fetch 
me my dressing gown, will you?" (ii) 


He is not sensitive enough to see a relationship between 
his success in his profession and domestic felicity. Such 
Zsensitivity 1s a cardinal sin in George Eliot. The 
ironic tone of the narrator's commentary shows that emo- 
tional and moral distances exist between Amos and the 
narrator. To George Eliot and many Victorians, domestic 
happiness is the cradle of civilization; hence the cur- 
ate's lack of sympathetic feeling cuts at the root of 
society. > His emotional life needs a traumatic experi- 
ence scuch tas Milly Sedeati to Shocki1t Out, oo Gets corpoer. 

Milly's protracted death scene has attracted much 
hostile criticism. Some critics, following the example of 

: i 

Joan Bennett, Lind ati to be morbidly Sentimencal . = But 
I share Thomas Noble's very intelligent view that Milly's 
death scene is consistent with her role in "Amos Barton" 
and that this role cannot be said to be sentimental: 

A Sincere sensibility degenerates into senti- 

mentality when death is dragged into the plot 

of a story simply for sensation; or when we put 

our reactions to the fact of death above the 

fact itself and, losing sight of the signifi- 

cance of the death, concentrate solely on our 

feelings about it; or when the presentation of 

LoeLeeunneatural., . + = Ine pathos here escapes 

sentimentality because the sentiment has been 

so fully prepared for in the depiction of 

Milly's character. . . The sense of love and 

security which emanates from Milly's presence 


Piet weoeseory OLves moutin to Lie pathos. thar 2s 
engendered in her loss. 
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Milly is not conceived as a real character, but as a 
perfect Hieria, a "gentle Madonna dispensing the unspeakable 
charm of gentle womanhood! which supercedes all acquisitions, 
all accomplishments" (ii). She is the incarnation of nature 
perfected and is invoked as a regenerating agent. George 
Eliot uses what is noblest in nature to recondition the 
unhinged, unregenerate mind and to restore it to humanity. 
Milly is to Amos Barton what Eppie would later become to 
Silas Marner. Amos alienates himself from his own Hieria 
or better nature by adopting his mind to an inhuman world 
or a harsh abstract theology which ultimately destroys 
both his reason and human sentiments. Unlike Silas Marner, 
he is insensitive to the gentle therapy of beauty and love. 
Only the sudden deprivation of his hitherto unacknowledged 
source of comfort could touch his hardened feelings. Re- 
turning from Milly's. funeral, he finds home, without his 
wife, dreary: 

The burial was over, and Amos turned with his 

children to re-enter the house--the house where, 

an hour ago, Milly's dear body lay, where the 

windows were half darkened, and sorrow seemed 

to have a hallowed precinct for itself, shut out 

from the world. But now she was gone; the 

broad snow-reflected day light was in all the 

rooms; the vicarage again seemed part of the 

common working-day world, and Amos, for the 

first time, felt that he was alone. (ix) 

As Barbara Hardy correctly points out, the "disenchanted 
day-lit room" is one of the important recurring scenes of 
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this image from a personal experience which she described 
in aeletter to sara Hennell: “Alas for the fate: of poor 
mortals which condemns them to wake up some fine morning 
and find all the poetry in which their world was bathed 
only the evening before utterly gone--the hard angular 
world of chairs and tables and looking glasses staring at 
them in all its naked probee | The image functions to 
disabuse one of one's illusions, as Janet Dempster (in 
"Janet's Repentance") discovers after her disenchantment: 
"the daylight changes the aspect of misery to us, as 
everything else" (oe The dark unreal world which the 
egoistic mind fashions for itself is dispersed by the 
Glazing, light of the day. The Light as dreary because it 
harbours no illusory shades. 

Tiemdeal Ot Miuliy is tne ronical einnang poli in 
thesdtiairs of shepperton and of ics curate. lt scitens 
the hardened minds of the parishioners, calling out "their 
better sympathies" which are always the "source of love" 
(x). And love, in George Eliot, is the most effective 
regenerating agent. But the more significant gain is 
that sorrow revives in the curate the bea of feeling 
which has been desiccated by a harsh theology. Before 
he leaves Shepperton, he goes on a pilgrimage to the grave 
of his wife, where he makes an open confession: 

MEL aM vy ecost Lhou near me? 1 done: 


love thee enough--I wasn't tender enough to 
thee--but I think of it all now." 
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The sobs came and choked his utterance, 
ana the warm tears fell.) (x) 


The "warm tears" which force open his blocked emotion- 
el outiet contrast with his cold theology that shuts off 
the floodgates of love. The above scene is certainly one 
of recognition. Through his revived feeling of love, he 
emancipates himself from his Idione, and can gradually 


move towards nis better self or Hiieria. 


\Mr 2Gie 1 “sMLeve=story” 


The drama of "Amos Barton" is concentrated on the 
life and death struggles of a single man, but that of "Mr 
Gilfil's Love Story" shows the more complex conflicts of 
four mutually exclusive microcosms. Cheverel Manor sym- 
bolizes Sir Christopher Cheverel's egoism. The baronet, 
who proudly announces how remarkable it is that he never 
Mii vttte lata a, plan and tarled to Carry srt oul —Cxii7,), 
thinks that he can fashion human beings just as he fashions 
Gothic Manors. His Gothic building is not the imperfect 
structure celebrating the free humanity of so many rude 
Mebourera. but a splendid mansion manifesting his "un- 
Swerving architectural purpose," fervent "genius" as well 
Sore ducer ort ity of will’ (ivi. Has mind Moves omy in 
one plane, and like Amos Barton, he unconsciously plays 
the role of God, assuming that everyone ought to fit into 
his preconceived plans. He expels his elder sister from 


Cheverel Manor for daring to disagree with him, and in 
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order to make the expulsion irrevocable, adopts Anthony 
Wybrow as the heir of the Manor. He installs Maynard 
Gilfil as chaplain, not for genuine religious reasons, 

but because the reverend gentleman is a companionable ward 
and because he liked the "old-fashioned dignity of that 
domestic appendage"--the chaplaincy. Caterina is brought 
up at Cheverel, not as daughter but as a "protegee" to be 
ultimately "useful, perhaps, in sorting worsteds, keeping 


accounts, reading aloud, and otherwise supplying the place 


of spectacles when her ladyship's eyes should wax dim" (iii). 


He-asemuUch *Coo-LulLl ob himselr -tosemotice’ Ehat others too 
have their own separate worlds outside his conceptions. 
The tragedy that befalls Cheverel carries a terrible 
nemesis, for while the baronet is boasting of the success 
of his dreams comes the terrible news which forces con- 
sciousness on him: 


"I lay my plans well, and I never swerve from 
them--that's it. A strong will is the only 
magieG. STANdenext- to striking out one's plans 
the pleasantest thing in the world is to see 
them well accomplished. This year, now, will 
be the happiest of my life. . . Anthony's 
marriage--the thing I had nearest my heart-- 
is settled to my entire satisfaction. .." 

The door burst open, and Caterina, ghastly 
and panting, her eyes distended with terror, 
rushed in, threw her arms around Sir Christo- 
pher's neck and gasping out--"Anthony. . .the 
wookeryy oer cdead,-. Yinvthe-rookery,” fell 
PaImbing On che floor. (Lv) 


THers tructure of "Mr Giltil"s Love Story" is based on 


a parallel system of relationships between Cheverel Manor 
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and itstinmatess. Captain Anthony Wybrow accepts its 
superficial values because they flatter his indolent ego. 
ielicethe toreat icony ofethees tomy sthatatne placy;, hi latory 
Wybrow identifies himself with the energetic Sir Christo- 
pier ace This identification is, however, an unconscious 
projection of his ego. Born to be an inheritor, he con- 
fidently assumes that Cheverel and its inmates exist for 
his convenience. Caterina is a pleasant pastime, a pet 
Singing bird to bevseduced without any moral compunction; 
Gilfil is created to take care of Caterina when he is done 
with bers Sir schristopher  sprumction fiSate; provide a suit— 
able excuse for his actions. "Are you angry with me for 
what ashard fate puts upon me?" he asks Caterina. "Would 
you have me cross my uncle--in his dearest wish? You 
know I have duties--before which feeling must be sacrificed" 
Gay. 

His hypocrisy is a result of habitual indolence--his 
dominant character trait. The native soil of his mind seems 
to be of the clayey type; hence his emotion and intellect 
are effectively clogged in the cloyingly rich surroundings 
of Cheverel court. Thomas Noble is dissatisfied with 
Wybrow and complains that "instead of character analysis 
or dramatic presentation of personality we are crudely 
given thoughts intended to be Peveqienge a a TReEtTeritic, 
seems to miss George Eliot's intention, which R.H. Hutton 
admirably(SumsGupein-asreview an the Spectator: "What her 


characters do is always subordinate with her to what they 
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122 Hutton's observation is 


Z£ts Lneonventences. with, it. | 
relevant to the major tenet of this essay; that the char- 
acter's world emanates from his thoughts, hence his action 
Or Lnactioneis! relative) tomthpe.disposition, ofp hissmind, 
Anthony may not entertain the reader with the glamour of 
a continuous activity, but his mind reveals more of the 
human Situation than many an active character. However, 
the captain is physically inactive, not because he thinks 
but because his thoughts and emotions have become impotent 
from natural and acquired habits of indolence which he 
euphemistically calls duty. There is a peculiar tepid 
Ssluggishness in his response to life. Things are done to 
hime he never initiates actions. Being a youth of "calm 
passions" who thinks that he always acts from a “sense of 
auty; ™ He finds himself adored by “a little, graceful, 
dark-eyed, sweet-singing" Caterina. He finds her love an 
"agreeable sensation, comparable to smoking the finest 
Latakia," which "imposes some return of tenderness as a 
duty./pbhissacti ons; soi far.as they can be called actions, 
are rooted similarly in indolence: 

"Captain Wybrow always did the thing easiest 

and most agreeable to him from a sense of duty; 

he dressed expensively, because it was a duty 

he owed to his poSition; from a sense of duty 

he adapted himself to Sir Christopher's inflex- 

ible will, which it would have been troublesome 

as well as useless to resist, and being of a 


aelicatesconcsteitutiongs, he took caresor his 
health, from.a sense of duty... (iv) 
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Like Idione he recedes into himself to compensate 
for his ethical inadequacy. The distance between his nar- 
CiSsistic world and the ethical universe that surrounds 
him is farthest when he is confronted with a moral dilemma: 


That evening Captain Wybrow, returning from a 
long ride with Miss Assher, went up to his 
dressing room and seated himself with an air 
of considerable lassitude before his mirror. .. 
“ite. -eya lion a? positive this) for aman 
tO. pe an,” was the train of hus thoucht, as he 
kept his eyes fixed on the glass, .. ."between 
two jealous women, and both of them as ready to 
take fire as tinder. .. I should be glad enough 
Lo run away from the whole affair, and go off to 
some lotos eating place or other where there are 
no women, or only women who are too sleepy to 
be jealous. “PoonVilttle inate Whatia Little 
Simpleton it was, to set her heart on me in that 
way! But she ought to see how impossible it is 
that things should be different." (x) 


The scene emphasizes the impossibility of consciousness 
SOG ating Looyianaolent to aceept 2esponsi bility for Acs 
actions. The only outlet for such a mind is death, because 
it can never successfully elude moral responsibilities. 

But Caterina is presented as an organic contrast with 
Cheverel: 


While Cheverel Manor was growing from ugliness 
into beauty, Caterina too was growing from a 
little yellow bantling into a whiter maiden, 
with no positive beauty indeed, but with a 
certain light ‘airy grace, which, with her 
large appealing dark eyes, and a voice that, 
in its low-toned tenderness, recalled the love- 
notes of the stockdove, gave her a more than 
usual charm. Unlike the building, however, 
Caterina's development was the result of no 
systematic or careful appliances. She grew up 
very much like the primroses, which the garde- 
ner is not sorry to see within his enclosure, 
but takes no pains to cultivate. « . (iv) 
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Caterina's imperfect education is contrasted with the 
Derrection Of the Gothic ‘structure.~ She 18, an fact, the 
very incarnation of wild, although unobtrusive, nature 
growing alongside of the artistic man-made manor. Her kin- 
Ship with the world of untamed nature is accentuated 
throughout the story by the repeated animal and plant 
imagery--stock-dove, Blenheim spaniel, black-eyed monkey, 
primrose--with which she is associated. She is presented 
aS a2 £021 CoO Sir Christopher's sophisticated thoughts 
which have no sympathy for the world of simple naked nature. 
She soon accepts her position as the pet of the manor and 
forms her little world on her unrealistic experience. Her 
knowledge is, of course, inadequate and only makes her 
unfit for "an encounter with any harder experience" (v). 
Tll-disciplined and wild, her passion quickly masters her 
and she banishes reason and reality from her microcosm. 
Emotion iS good, but emotion from whach the intellect is 
banished is dangerous. Caterina resents any feeling or 
reason which fails to support her wishes; passion makes 
her absurdly self-centered and conceited: 

She was too much irritated by the idea that 

his wishes were different from hers, that he 

rather regretted the folly of her hopes. than 

the probability of their disappointment, to 

take any comfort in his sympathy. Caterina, 

like the rest of us, turned away from sym- 

pathy which she suspected to be mingled with 

criticism, as the child turns away from-the 


Ssweetmeat in which it suspects imperceptible 
medicine. (ii) 
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What religion did for Amos Barton, passion does for 
Caterina. In each case, a Single faculty is developed to 
the detriment of all others. Mipacaterinay"  wthhescnarrator 
says, "thought is a fleeting shadow cast by feeling; words 
are facts, and even when known to be false, have a mastery 
over her smiles and tears" (vii). The irony of her situ- 
ation is that she consciously avoids consciousness in 
order to Stretch the momentary) joy sthat her illusiven brings 
"He did care for me; he did love me; only he wanted to do 
what his uncle wished," she insists. But Gilfil observes 
Pronigailys~,'OR to be sure! £ Know sit ts-only from the 
most virtuous motives that he does what is convenient to 
Hansel £0 use) 

Preoccupation with a single passion surfeits a char- 
acter in his own excesses. Caterina is frightened at her 
monomaniacal propensities when she shouts, "Oh, if I 
would but like anything--if I could but think about any- 
thing else! If these dreadful feelings would go away, I 
wouldn't mind about not being happy" (xi). She is tanta- 
lized by a dim vision of some quiet life that is free 
from the bondage of emotions. But her rational power is 
not strong enough, and the more she tries to escape from 
herself, the more she is tormented. Her agitated passion, 
like King wiear's, a6 as turbulent as harsh unsympathetic, 
stormy weather: 


Caterina drew asice the window-curtain; and, 
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Sitting with her forehead pressed against the 
cold pane, looked out on the wide stretch of 
park and lawn. 

Howecdreary the moonbight isivrobbed of its 
tenderness and repose by the hard driving wind. 
The trees are harassed by that tossing motion, 
when they would like to be at rest: the shiver- 
ing grass makes her quake with sympathetic cold; 
and the willows by the pool, bent low and white 
under that invisible harshness, seem agitated 
and helpless like herself. But she loves the 
scene the better for its sadness: there is 
SOme pity gihewtinm 22 Dernecal i kertpotanaras 
unfeeling happiness of lovers, flaunting in 
the eyes of misery. 

She set her teeth tight against the window- 
f£ramerand®the:-tears fellethick and fast... She 
was SO thankful she could cry, for the mad 
passion she had felt when her eyes were dry 
frightened her. (v) 


The images of coldness in this scene show how much 
She longs for that calm soothing vapour of contentedness 
which hot passion denies to her narrow world. To a less 
emotional nature disenchantment ought to have carried with 
it the seeds of knowledge and recognition, instead of 
insinuating self-pity. Unrelieved absorption in oneself 
often leads, in George Eliot, to broodings of suicide or 
murder. Hetty Sorrel contemplates suicide, while Gwendolen 
and Caterina nurture homicidal thoughts. Caterina's mind 
at the moment of her murderous sensations is a vibrating 
fire-brand that charts its course with a desperate energy: 

She rushes noiselessly, like a pale meteor, 

along the passages and up the gallery stairs! 

Those gleaming eyes, those bloodless lips, that 

Swift, Silent tread, make her look like the 

incarnation of a fierce purpose, rather than 

a woman. The mid-day sun is shining on the 


armour in the gallery, making mimic suns on 
bossed sword hilts and the angles of polished 
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breast plates. Yes, there are sharp weapons 

in the gallery, there is a dagger in that 

cabinet; she knows it well. And as a dragon- 

flvyswheels i Les flight to alzgnt for an in 

stant on a leaf, she darts to the cabinet, 

takes out the dagger and thrusts it into her 

pocket eschabemiheartsthrebs asei1 iat. would 

burst her bosom--as if every next leap must 

be its last. Wait, wait, O heart!--till she 

has done this one deed. He will be there... 

She will plunge the dagger into his heart. (xiii) 

Tas GSeelpacture of Caterina. Her head is in her 
heart; she cannot contemplate her actions; she vibrates 
them. George Eliot refuses John Blackwood's suggestion 
Boumecity Caterina’s characters byimaking her “a Little 
less openly devoted to Wybrow: and by "giving a little 

2 

more dignity to her character,"7> SHewpoints: oe, an a 
Significant manner, that the "behavior of Caterina in the 
gallery is essential to my conception of her nature in 
Be blLote vee eANG Ticannotystir eusten asidestromiwnat 
infeelstoube truesan character."** Character: 15) ansun— 
folding from the mind, a thought process which gradually 
entangles the individual in a self-secreted cocoon. 
Strong personalities, who become conscious after disen- 
chantment, break out of the cocoon, but weak ones, like 
Caterina, involve themselves more in its mesh. Caterina 
cannot escape from herself. 

Unlike Caterina and Wybrow, Maynard is related to 
Cheverel in a thoroughly romantic way. Being, by nature, 


"an affectionate lad, who retained a propensity to white 


rabbits, pet squirrels, and guinea-pigs, perhaps a little 
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beyond the age at which young gentlemen usually look down 
on such pleasures as puerile" (iv), he is unable to dis- 
sociate himself from his childhood days when Cheverel 
Manor was an enchanted palace and Caterina its haunting 
nymph. The reverend gentleman grows into adulthood with- 
Sut realizing. de, without realrzzing that Caterina is only 
appent. Of iis tilusory youtn. 

Gilfil's microcosm is not created from a sense of 
Ssell—imporcance, bul from a tyrck, of memory. “Ti Captain 
Wybrow is guilty of denying the memories of the past, 

Rey -Gilise is guiley of 2nculginowthnena = His. primary 
error is failure to see anything worthwhile in the uni- 
verse except the Caterina of his memory. His thoughts 

and actions seem to emanate from her whims. The talkative 
‘Mrs Patten complains that "I never see'd a man so wrapt up 
in a woman. He looked at her as if he was worshippen' her, 
an’ aS if he wanted to liit her offi the ground ivery 
Minuce . CO Save her the Erouble o' walkin’ 9" (ic 

Through the agency of an affectionate memory, the 
big, strong Maynard Gilfil becomes enslaved to a diminutive 
undeserving gar ba His submission to Caterina is not a 
legitimate outgrowth of a mature love affair but an ir- 
responsible surrender to weakness. "Wherever weakness is 
Mot Hebei Controlled, “ writes George Bliot, "2c must 
govern, as you may see when a strong man holds a little 


child by the hand, and how he is pulled hither and thither 
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and wearied in his walk by his submission to the whims and 
feeble movements of his companion. "“° 

lronically, Tina is enslaved, by her passions; to 
Wybrow in the same degree that Maynard is enslaved to 
her. Consequently Maynard's devotions are rewarded with 
unmerited contempt: “As for Tina, the little minx was 
perfectly well aware that Maynard was her slave; he was 
the one person in the world whom she did as she pleased 
Withveend) toneed not tell yousthat? this wassas symptom of 
her being perfectly heart-whole so far as he was concerned: 
for a passionate woman's love is always over-shadowed by 
fear 4i11)%.. Rev Gilfil's sacrifices are thus unwarranted, 
and the view of Mrs Patten that he could have done much 
better if he had left Caterina alone is a fair judgment. 

When Caterina disappears from Cheverel, Gilfil's 
world collapses and his diseased retina sees the beloved 
minx in every object that catches his eyes: 

There is something white behind that over- 

hanging bough. His knees tremble under him. 

He seems to see part of her dress caught on 

a branch, and her dear dead face upturned. 

Oh God, - give strength to Thy creature, on 

whom Thou hast laid this great agony! He is 

nearly up to the bough, and the white object 

is moving. It is a water-fowl, that spreads 

its wings and flies away screaming. (xvii) 

His impassioned grief sees only cruelty in a world 
without Caterina, and the pool in which she is supposedly 


drowned looms as a menacing image of a killer which "was 


not now laughing with sparkles among the water-lilies," 
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but "looked black and cruel under the sombre sky, as if 
tes scold depuhs held relentiessty all the murdered hope 
ang j0yv wor “Maynard “Gil tal les resend Dy. 

He refuses to accept the reality of her death, and 
makes a fetish of her, after her death, by preserving her 
chamber as an object of worship: 


On the little dressing table there was a dainty 
looking-glass ina carved and gilt frame; bits 

of wax-candle were still in the branded sockets 
at the sides, and on one of these branches hung 
avlittle -black lace kerchiery.a faded satin pin- 
Cushion with the pims crusted 1m coy, 2 scent 
bottle. . . Over the mantel-piece, above some 
DLts of rare ola china, two Miniatures in oval 
frames. One of these miniatures represented a 


young man about seven-and-twenty. .. . The 
other was the likeness of a girl probably not 
more than eighteen,. .. (1) 


The reader is told that sunlight is rarely admitted 
into this@cenotaph which is locked up*and closed to all 
but Gilfil and the cleaning maid. Although he continues 
to live and to work, his life has become "bare and cheer- 
less." The narrow chamber into which his better feelings 
have shrunk is a "visible symbol of the secret chamber in 
his heart, where he had long turned the key on early hopes 
and early sorrows, shutting up for ever all the passion 
and= the’ poetry of %his life" (2). 

WHS "CVOtA tO 1S hat ex Geo 2 et Gi Leak. movers 
not shut up the poetry of his life; if he does, his dis- 
enchantment would lead, as in the case of Adam Bede or 
Dorothea Brooke, to regeneration and a novel conception 


of life. He merely enshrines his illusions to the detri- 
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ment of his better life. The renunciation he embraces is 
narrow and does not unite his microcosm with the histori- 
cal umoral universe “about himy OVAL self-sacrifice is 
good," George Eliot says of Jane Eyre, "but one would 
like it to be in a somewhat nobler cause than that of a 
diabolical law which chains a man soul and body to a 
putrefying carcase, "7! By menrsng avs passion ea law of 
hweelite, "Gili Lorgetsi-the: larger possibilities of Life, 
and instead of developing into a "grand tree expanding 


into liberal shade," he becomes "a whimsical misshapen 


ours | Gos). ene Weve: cormodivate inte his Hreria, 


"Janet's Repentance" 


“daneL’s Repentance lacks the artistic control of 
the two preceding stories because its scope is much too 
large to be fully developed in the limited space of a 
novelette. Instead of tracing the process by which the 
character comes to create a private world that involves 
him in moral conflicts, it presents an entire community 


tliat 15 2s0latea from the moral universe It is struc- 


tured on the division of Milby between two morally opposed 


factions--—-the Dempstrians and the Tryanites. One group 
is amoral and egocentric, the other is altruistic and 
morally conscious. Complication is achieved by involving 
PAaLViCvAL BOOLSMS in the bitter conflict . 


The drama begins with Milby at its moral nadir, when 
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everyone expects an "ingenuous vice or two" from his 
neighbour, when clients are "proud of their lawyers' un- 
scrupulousness as the patrons of fancy are proud of their 
champion's condition," when religion is an irreverent 
worshipretecostumesandedisplayseG, "worldliness;" tvanity, * 
and tlostrichefeathers;?  Yetazrtedsmnot the abject igner-— 
ance of Milby that provides the tragic drama of "Janet's 
Repentance," but its cynical rejection of moral excellence 
and resistance to change. The person who totally person- 
ifies the egocentric moral immobility of Milby is lawyer 
Robert Dempster, the bullying persecutor of Tryan and 
Fore tne represents the mind of Milby in a nutshell 
when he says, "Depend upon it, whenever you see a man 
pretending to be better than his neighbours, that man has 
either some cunning end to serve, or his heart is rotten 
with spiritual pride" (i). This is a key statement which 
sets off the conflict, as well as the pattern, of the 
BEOLY«. 

inipractice;<thesalawyer;, acting on, behalit of Malby, 
arrogates to himself the right to expel anyone whose 
ethics happen to differ from those of his neighbours: 
"Milby will do better without Mr Tryan than without Rob- 
ert Dempster" (vii), he boasts; elsewhere he offers his 
importance in Milby as a defence against the incursions 
of knowledge: 
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Or YOuUr Pncevclopacaia. *. 2 Will yourtelt 

Ne, Sib, coat 1 don't knew sthe Or7gin oT 

Presbyterianism? I, Sir, a man known through 

the country, entrusted with the affairs of 

half-a score parishes; while you, sir, are 

ignored by the very fleas that infest the 

miserable alley in which you were bred. (i) 

Dempster is as much a creator as a creation of Milby. 
His undaunted egoism is applauded by an ignorant audience: 
"A loud and general laugh, with ‘You'd better let him 
alone, Byles;' 'You'll not get the better of Dempster in 
a hurry,' drowned the retort of the too well-informed Mr 
Byles, who, white with rage, rose and walked out of the 
bar." His drunkenness is not merely tolerated but 
acclaimed as the necessary antecedent of knowledge: "He's 
a long-headed feller, Dempster; why, it shows yer what a 
headpiece Dempster has; as he drink a bottle o'brandy at 


a sittin', an' yet see further through a stone wall when 


he's done, than other folks ‘ll see through a glass win- 


3 Wa oa a Gre ag 
"TOs a Lallacy to’ believe, *~ceorge Eliot Writes* in 
her review, "The Natural History of German Life", that 


"high morality and refined sentiment can grow out of harsh 


social relations, ignorance, and want; or that the working- 


classes are in a condition to enter at once into a mil- 
lenial state of altruism wherein everyone is caring for 


28 A mediator is 


everyone else, and no one for himself." 
required in order to effect the transition from a harsh 


aoc Stare tO one or CULtuUre and civilization. ~The 
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blot ef “daneGys Repentance,” calls for the mind of a 
Hieria to effect the transition which Milby is so des- 
parately in need of. The source of Milby's ignorance and 
cruelty is loss of tenderness to tradition. Dempster's 
heartless persecution of Tryan and his cruelty to his 
wife derive from a sense of his self-importance as the 
defender of the customs of Milby. His earlier tender- 
ness to his mother, the little "mamsy," shows that he is 
not naturally destitute of feeling, and that his callous- 
MESS eS an saccuired habit of thought in waich opinion has 
supplanted feeling. It is here that Rev Tryan, a man of 
balanced feeling and intellect, comes in. 

Rev Tryan is presented as an emotional contrast with 
the Dempstrians. Like Dempster, he has his own egoistic 
Gpintone son wells gion and Society. His Critics are cto 
GuLek seo point yout, Ghat he identities “Christianity with 
a too narrow doctrinal system," that "he sees God's work 
exclusively in antagonism to the world, the flesh and the 


devel Land that his fanoellecimal culture 1 estoo.linated" 


(x). Even the passive Janet is piqued by his "talks about 


faith, wand grace, and ali that, making people believe 
they are better than others and that God loves therm more 
than He, does, the rest of the wontd" (xii). However, 
unlike Dempster and his followers, his better feelings 
run ahead of his opinions, Andes ACcions, originate from 


hus sone ssontinent 2nd, not Lrompis doctrinal errors . 
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This iS “a Cardinal point with George Eliot. A generous 
MeCTUuTsrre weeliynGg 1s a Surpassine Virtue, particularly 
when it gives rise, as it does in the case of Tryan, to 
great and humane actions. 

Tryan does not, like Dempster, boast of his moral 
preeminence, but sympathetically identifies himself with 
tne frailty of man. “Pray for me Sally,” he says to the 
dying girl, "that I may have strength too when the hour 
of great suffering comes. It is one of my worst weaknes- 
Ses to Shrink from bodily. pain ane. think the time 2s 
perhaps not far off when I shall have to bear what you 
are bearing" (xii). This is the tender humility that 
captures Janet'S imagination. Rev Tryan anticipates a 
long line of father-confessor priests like Irwine,,Lyon, 
and Farebrother--who, by Christ-like examples, serve as 
cultural mediators between rural communities and civiliz- 
Seione™ He is not developed in the novel as a real 
character; he had had his baptism of disenchantment and 
had modulated into a Hieria before reaching the stage. 
He functions as a religious agent who brings moral life 
Poms Loy = 

Evangelicalism had brought into palpable 

existence and operation in Milby society the 

idea of duty, that recognition of something 

to be lived for beyond the mere satisfaction 

Of self, which is to the moral life what the 

addition of a great central ganglion is to 

animal life. No man can begin to mould him- 


Sselr von a faith or anh idea without rising to 
a higher order or experience: a principle of 
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subordination, of self-mastery has been 
PNET OOCUCCC PICO Mn S NatULGeue Jue Lest 
condition of human goodness is something 

to loves the second, something to reverence. 
Bnd Enis cater precioussga tt. was, brought 
to Milby by Mr Tryan and Evangelicalism. (x) 


whe people of Milby are not in a condition to embrace 
higher morality unless their rustic minds are wrought upon 
by a loving God. .Tryan’s success lies in his ability to 
replace the narrow egoistic microcosm of Milby with the 
broader loving universe of the Christian Ca This God 
is in feck synonymous wlth the bastorically evolving 
ethical world which is the aggregation of the altruistic 
selves of humanity at large. Tryan's advice to Janet to 
lean on God instead of her own strength is a Christian 
mode of becoming a Hieria: 

But when once we feel our helplessness in that 

way, and go to Christ, desiring to be freed 

from the power as well as the punishment of 

Sin, we are no longer left to our own strength. 

As long as we live in rebellion against God, 

desiring to have our own will, seeking happiness 

ino che things, of this world, 2teis es. if wevchnut 

ourselves up in a crowded, stifling room, where 

we breathe only poisoned air; but we have only 

to walk out under the infinite heavens, and we 

breathe the pure free air that gives us health, 

and strength, and gladness. (xviii) 

Janet is an individual caught in the hectic combat 
between Idione and Hieria. She is proud and "a little 
too much lifted up, perhaps by her superior education, 


and too much given to satire," say her neighbours. Pride 
appears to be the governing principle of her little ego- 


istic world. She marries against the advice of her friends 
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because Robert Dempster is the only man in Milby fit for 
her; she buys Tryan's sermons in order to ridicule them, 

and eagerly volunteers to promote her husband's cruel 
caricature of the curate. Like Idione, she proudly 
internalizes her sorrows, and when disenchantment comes, 

she tries unsuccessfully to resist consciousness by 
blunting her senses with aleohol. In spite of her failings, 
however, She retains a store of native goodness which 

draws her to the evangelical preacher. 

Trvyan does for her what Magivy=cid Lor Barton. “He 
resurrects her better feelings and with resurrection comes 
identification with the larger moral universe. Her con- 
version is preceded by an intense sentimental experience 
in which her ego melts into that of her confessor: 

She clasped her hands tightly, and looked at 

Mr Tryan with eager, questioning eyes, with 

parted, trembling lips, with the deep horizon- 

tal lines of over-mastering pain on her brow. 

Ti thts areiiictial Peres or ours, 2 LS not oOLrcen 

we see a human face with all a heart's agony on 

it, uncontrolled by self-consciousness; when we 

do see it, it Startles us as if we had suddenly 

waked into the real world of which this everyday 

one is but a puppet-show copy. (xviii) 

Janet functions as a moral bridge between the Demp- 
Strians and the Tryanites: "Ah, what a difference between 
our lives," Janet says to Tryan after her conversion. 

"You have been choosing pain, and working and denying 


yourself; and I have been thinking only of myself." She 


Secognizes, 2@o Caterina, Bartom, and others did, that 
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self-absorption is the source of that pride which iso- 
lates one and whole communities from the larger stream 
SLAnumaniey ..s HerNmMoOralLsrolermss coincidental wrthneher 
technical function) inh the, novel soeitaas her growth’ from 
Idione to Hieria which makes the resolution of the con- 


flict between the Dempstrians and the Tryanites possible. 


The#StGries.of Scenes, of eCherical biteyare constructed 
On ancimiLarspattern. 1 The majer characters ane Amos Barton" 
and "Janet's Repentance" undergo change, from Idione to 
Hieria, through love and veneration. Amos is regenerated 
through his discovery of Milly's love after her death; 
Janet through veneration for the God preached by Rev Tryan. 
Buteithescharacters gin 'MerGiltil  s'sove Stery! etal te 
qrow morally, -Captain Wybrow, fromba habit of ‘andolence; as 
morally inactive. Both Rev Gilfil and Caterina do not 
have sufficient willpower to save themselves from their 
emotions, although they seem to possess good minds. Where 
the characters undergo moral growth, the communities grow 
also, because a moral relationship exists between communi- 


ties and individuals. 


Chapeei. lo. 


Adam Bede 


Contending that George Eliot did not have a clear vis- 


ion of the marriage of Dinah Morris to Adam Bede and the 
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rescue of Hetty Sorrel from the scaffold at the eleventh 
hour, F.R. Leavis goes on to assert that the artist's 
"“nerception was the perception of nature much more than 

abe eure Although the critic does not bother -torderine 
more precisely the difference between the visions of nature 
and art, his criticism has been often re-echoed by those 
who approach George Eliot through the alembic of Henry 
James's "prefaces, '* The critics are, perhaps, deceived 
by the apparently simple form of Adam Bede which is so 
close to nature that its artistic seams have disappeared 
altogether. The genius of George Eliot calls for tribute 
rather than blame. Barbara Hardy's perceptive observation 
that "great works of art make no separation of vision and 
technique" and that "technical originality and experiments 
in lite’ go Logether in Daniel Deronda> is also applicable 
to Adam Bede. 

The formal beauty of Adam Bede is a triumph of George 
Eliot's technique of patterning a novel through the minds 
of characters. The form is an elaboration of the Idione- 
Hieria formula which the writer used in The Scenes of 
Clerical Life. In Adam Bede, however, the technique im- 
proves from the greater scope of the work which allows for 
a more minute discrimination of various egoisms, in spite 
of their apparent similarities. A number of microcosms 
are compared and contrasted with each other, and are 


eventually judged by reference to a universal moral world, 
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The novel's essential ganglion is the cogitations of 
Adam's mind which set off relationships with Arthur and 
Hetty, and. hence bring about a cause-effect pattern for 
the novel and make the reader desire to see its structure 


completed or to demand results.” 
Adam Bede 


Agen te OLeOnly physically serong,, but ts also strong— 
willed. He confesses to Arthur, "It isn't my way to be 
see-saw about anything: I think my fault lies the other 
Weaver Mitten, LLVC (Salo baing fi iets ion y sco unysel tf, 2e's 
hard for me to go back" (eae © His disease is diagnosed 
as having "too little fellow-feeling with the weakness 
that errs in spite of foreseen consequences"(xix). The 
Prescr pGloOn wom his malady is torgen, Inis heartstrings 
bound round the weak and erring, so that he must share not 
only the outward consequence of Eheim error, but their 
inward suffering" (xix). The diagnosis and the therapy 
suggest the framework of the novel--the correspondence 
and Contrast of the microcosms, of Adam, Arthunm, and: Hetty. 
Psychologically, the quxtaposing, of the strong and tne 
weak is mutually beneficial; Adam gains in feeling while 
Arthur comes to moral consciousness. 

The first chapter of Adam Bede is devoted to an analy- 
Sis of the microcosm created by Adam's utilitarian mind, 
and to an evaluation of its comprehensiveness when placed 


in an analogous relationship with other cosmologies. When 
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he first appears on the stage, Adam is singing his fav- 
ourite song: "Awake, my soul, and with the sun/ Thy daily 
Stace. OL Guby run 7 olakewolincu Las otn. sai is.senne 
hymn, with its emphasis on punctuality, energy, anc GucEy, 
anforms the reader of Adam's, ethical. inclinations and 
serves as an introduction to his sermon on the virtues 

Of Jabour: 


"LOOK Gc Ene canals yan! ta wacuecducs, an! 

th' coal-pit engines, and Arkwright's mills 

there at Cromford; a man must learn summat 

beside Gospel to make them things, I reckon. 

But t' hear some o'them’ preachers, you'd 

thank as5a Man must pe doand nothing alls 

life but shutting's eyes and looking what's 

a going on inside him. I know a man must have 
thes loveto God Gnihversculy anc tress bic s 

God's word. But what does the Bible say? 

Wh jelomscays SSecOCh OUUs base spemciieineos tie 
workman as built the tabernacle, to make him 

do all the carved work and things as wanted 

a mice hand. And) this Le my way of leoking 

Athlete tee tte rel Ss they Sperr tor ceca ailpa dl 

things and all times--weekday as well as Sun- 
day--and i' the great works and inventions, and 
z' the figuring and the mechanics. And God 
helps us with our headpieces and our hands as 
well aS with our souls: and if a. man Goes bits 

GL ea0 OS SOUL oO. Bworking houGs=-buLICSs aaoven iors 
wife to save her from going to the bakehouSe, or 
Scrabs abl bis bit o! Garden and mekes. two, potatoes 
grow instead o' one, he's doing more good, and 
he's just as near to God, as if he was running 
after some preacher and a-praying and a-groaning." 


Adam's imind conceives of Litesonly,in nts Trelacitoenship 
to work, and his reaction against being "over-speritial" is 
balanced against his being over-empirical in the novel. [In 
the above passage and elsewhere in Adam Bede, his analogies 
are almost always drawn from mathematics and science, be- 


Craving the limitations of his imagination. His universe 
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is essentially that in which everybody does his job auto- 
Maticailsn, Glikeuhis *dogsGyp; whach*habitually carries his 
master's dinner basket without grumbling. 
man, unlike his dog, is controlled largely by his emotions 
and is not predestined to a particular form of duty even 
for the benefit of Seehase.! Adam's egoism, like Dorothea 
Brooke's, 1S not rooted in self-interest but in an altru- 
istic concern for the welfare of man, as his emphasis on 
agricultural improvements show. There is in him, from 
the very beginning, the Hieria seed which only needs to 
betdevel oped: ShisPilaw ws Dehvs eeigidicy, va wagiditcy 
which makes him see only himself in others, fancying that 
everyone ought to share his enthusiasm for toil. His 
clash with Wiry Ben defines the nature of his egoism and 
Le rcentral “toscthevauthor's iconcepticn Gor the novel: 
"Nonsense," Said Adam still wrathfuls. .. 
"T hate to see a man's arms drop down as if 
he was shot, before the clock's fairly struck, 
qust as if he'd never a bit o' pride and delight 
i eswwonuk lhe Very ligrandstone ill go on 
COtianGeawOLe Sober YOU Moose 14... 
"Bodderation, Adam!" exclaimed Wiry Ben. 
"Lave a chap aloon, will ‘ee? Ye war a-finding 
faut wi' preachers a while agoo--y'are fond 
enough o'preachin' yoursen. Ye may like work 
better nor play, but I like play better nor work; 
that'll commodate ye--it laves ye th' mareto do." 
cy 


Barbara Hardy appropriately remarks that Wiry Ben's 
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AdameLorgels that 


"“oreference for play becomes the moral extremity of Arthur's 


relation with Hetty, which Adam at first can barely compre- 


hend, and which he is forced not only to comprehend but 
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even to Soren ee One might add, in the same context, 
that Adam's faultfinding with preachers anticipates his 
ironic union with a preacher at the end of the novel, 
while his positive response to the criticism of Wiry Ben 
iS an early seed of a consciousness of another point of 
view. 

His first real crisis comes on the very day on which 
his fine theories are questioned at the workshop. On 
reaching home, he finds that his father has not made the 
coffin he supposedly promised to make. Thias Bede's neg- 
ligence of duty challenges his utilitarian view of the 
universe, and he refuses to eat because even the process 
Of tnvernal metabolism must. be* subordinated *toe* duty. —~His 
throat, ne claams, 15" “coo Em. toeswel low victuals.” He 
threatens to go away from a community from which he has 
become morally alienated. Before fulfilling his threat, 
however, he must restore balance to his disrupted world 
by perrorming the rites of duty: 

"Why, thee canstna get the coffin ready," 

Said Lisbeth. "Thee't work thyself to death. 

Hee Mud "take ‘thee “ad snzgnc to dol." 

"What signifies how long it takes me? 

ES Cette COLLis promised? Sud work my @=nagnt 

hand off sooner than deceive people with lies 

Se ithat way. t makes me mad to think on't. 

I shall overrun these doings before long. 

Pare stood enough of “ems” (iv) 

AgGamist Nive ‘threats, against his utilitarian cosmology, 


Lisbeth opposes another kind of world--the universe of 


emotions and of the past: 
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we. (2G teehee b-gonesga-workin” i tdi stant 
parts, an' Seth belike gone arter thee, and 
thy feyther not able to hold a pen for's 

hand shakin', besides not knowin' where thee 
art? Thee mun forgie thy feyther--thee munna 
be so bitter again' him. He war a good fey- 
ther to thee afore he took to th! drink. He's 
a clever workman, an' taught thee thy trade, 
remember, an's niver gen me a blow nor so much 
as an ill word--no, not even in's drink. Thee 
wouldstna hat ‘im go to the workhus-—-thy own 
feyther--an' him as was a fine-growed man an' 
handy at everythin' amost as thee art thysen, 
five-an'-twenty ‘ear ago, when thee wast a 
baby at the breast." (iv) 


What Lisbeth is presenting is a world whose moral con- 
Sent. Cannol, be sjustaited on ubmait orien rinctoles, [0 is 
that felt world which Adam is later to recognize as the 
essence of human society. Meanwhile, Adam is not wholly 
converted, although he is quite willing to make a mental 
review of his past and present in order to find a faithful 
guide “for, the future: 

Huer Bnd chen the may came back iro hin when 

he was a little fellow and used to run by his 

father! sisiuce . proud tor be maken cui to work, 


and prouder still to hear his father boasting 
to his fellow-workmen how "the little chap 


hed srwunicomnen motion Oo” Wcarpentexring.( What 
a fine active fellow his father was then! When 
people asked Adam whose little lad he was, he 
had a sense of distinction as he answered, "I'm 


Thias Bede's lad"--he was quite sure everybody 

knew Thias Bede: didn't he make the wonderful 

pigeonhouse at Broxton parsonage? Those were 

Deopy Gays arene ae) 

Memories engender feelings which bring Adam to the 
brink of the universal moral world. He resolves that "they 


that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of those that 


are weak, and not please themselves. . . It is plain enough 
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Vou Get “into -the=-wrong rosdsiy “this life ir you run, after 
this and that only for the sake o' making things easy and 
pleasant to yourself" (iv). Adam's cogitation is the 
beginning of a series of self-assessments that ultimately 
lead to regeneration. His cogitations prove the main tenet 
OL my tChesis,—-that action, in George Eliot, 1s the result 
of what takes place in the character's mind. The disen- 
chantment incident on Thias Bede's funeral brings the dim 
consciousness that wrongs are perhaps irremediable: 


“al,. 0 Was always LOO har, sUam sala to 
himselo.. | it s ar sore, fault anne las i'm 

so hot and out o' patience with people when 
they do wrong, and my heart gets shut up 
against 'em. I see clear enough there's 

More price mor Love in my Soul, for © could 
sooner make a thousand strokes with th' hammer 
fon my Lather than bring myselt to Say a kand 
word to him. And there went plenty o' pride 
and temper to the strokes, as the devil. will 
be having his finger in what we call our duties 
as well as our Sins. Mayhap the best thing I 
ever did in my life was only doing what was 
easiest for myself. It's allays been easier 
foe Me CO6wore nor LO Sicesci Duce tie eau 
tough job for me 'ud be to master my own will 
and temper, and go right against my own pride. 
It seems to me now, if I was to find father at 
home tonight, I should behave different; but 
there's no knowing--perhaps nothing 'ud be a 
JeSsor CO Us e2t 2c. Ordo ‘comey toe, lace. aes 
well we should feel as life's a reckoning we 
can't make twice over; there's no real making 
amends in this world, any more nor you can mend 
a Wrong subtraction by doing your addition 

i opal fh oyeyeldhal ott ges en 


The importance of this passage cannot be over-estimated. 
It not only defines the central conflict of Adam Bede--the 
dichotomy between Adam's egoistic utilitarian microcosm and 


the moral universe towards which the hero is beginning to 
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gravitate--but is also analytic of the hero's inner moti- 
vations. His idea of labour is narrow and inadequate 
because it does not enlarge his humanity and because it 
is divorced from the feelings of love: it is motivated by 
a selfish interest to please himself. He diagnoses his 
disease as hubris and the therapy is more self control. 
More significant, however, is the element of doubt which, 
fOr ther fest time, tempers his, conception of things.” He 
Houbce= thay Ls probation 25 overs Asse ene, whethér his 
attitude would change if he "was to find father at home 
tonichne. “ 

His impatience with Arthur and Hetty is a negative 
answer to his doubt; he needs more experience to consoli- 
date his gains, and the experience is to be gained through 
association with characters whose playful approach to life 
is as remote from Adam's utilitarian cosmology as they are 
from the universal moral universe of Hieria. At the fun- 
eral scene Adam's awakening moral consciousness, which we 
have seen, is contrasted with Hetty Sorrel's self-absorp- 
tion, which deafens her senses to the thought-provoking 
ceremony: "She was absorbed in the thought that Arthur 
Donnitnorne would soon be coming into church, for the 
Carriage- must Surely be at the church Gate by’ this time. 
She had never seen him since she parted with him in the 
wood on Thursday evening" (xviii). Hetty's happy ignor- 


ance of anything beyond her immediate pleasures brings into 
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bold relier Adam's Growing consciousmess of others and fore— 
Shadows the irony of the hero's love for her. 

On the other hand, the dialogue between Arthur and 
Adam on the former's way to the Rectory to confess his weak- 
ness about Hetty establishes the conflict between the would- 
be rivals: 


"I should think now, Adam, you never have any 
Seruce les; Within yourselin 2 fancy you would 
master a wish that you had made up your mind 

it was not quite right to indulge, as easily 

as you would knock down a drunken fellow who 

was quarrelsome with you. I mean, you are never 
Shitly—-snally, Lirst making Up your mind chat 
VOU Woe Doo. e Chingy sand chem dong @b arter 
eal eek 

"Well," said Adam, slowly, after a moment's 
hesitation--"no, I don't remember ever being 
see-saw in that way, when I'd made my mind up, 
as you say, that a thing was wrong. It takes 
the taste out o' my mouth for things, when I 
know I should have a heavy conscience after ‘em. 
I've seen pretty clear, ever since I could cast 
up a sum, aS you can never do what's wrong without 
breeding Sin and trouble more than you can ever 
see. . .. But it isn't my way to be see-saw, about 
anyeninct a schimk my poule lies thi other way. 
When i've Said a thing, if it's only to myselz, it's 
RAC EOty Mesto co woack 

VES) cick) gust Wile  Gxpecced on you, 

Sai0 Arthur. Nou! Ve. Cok ane tron will, ~s. weds. 

as an iron arm. But however strong a man's reso- 
lution may be, it costs him something to carry it 
out, now and then. We may determine not to gather 
any cherries, and keep our hands sturdily in our 
pockets, but we can't prevent our mouths from 
watering," 

Deis G.eeue ~ fit OU btnere Ss nolming dake 
settling with ourselves as there's a deal we must 
Gouwi nouwl se cote late.) oli s) no use, Looking on 
tiie & win wos. Treddles’ on waiz, where lolks 
only go to see shows and get fairings. If we 
do.5 Wessel find sab cdietrersnt. J.4.0') Gxvn) 


Adam's mighty will-force is both compared and contrasted 


with the elegant irresolution of Arthur. There is an irony 
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in the sense that Adam's rugged will is to become his 
embarrassing liability. Had both men heeded the warning 
implied in their own confessions, the course of Adam Bede 
would have been different. Arthur vacillates about the 
confession that would have kept him from Hetty; Adam, to 
his sorrow, continues to see himself in others. Both men 
are brought to misfortune because of the way they think. 
The development of a full-length novel through the 
gE OnILC. process).of archaracter proqecringnhis egocinto 
another starts, in George Eliot, with Adam Bede and attains 
artistic perfection in Middlemarch. Adam creates Hetty and 
Arthur in his own image and endows them with his own quali- 
ties. The ideal woman that he admires in Hetty is really 
himself. The "tenderness and peace" which he attributes 
to her derive from his preconceived notion of a beautiful 
donee” He thinks that her "heart is aft nl her "temper 
qUSe aS onree Lom angles, here character just “asepilvanty.” end 
Shabasiomuy Lin dote COneiceichtldreay ay) i) Le Si smaronic 
that, Lar iirompdoting tom her chitdren,, Hetty actually kills 
her babe. According to B.J. Paris, in human relationships 
the subjective point of view leads to error and suffering. 
The projection of one’s interests into others, he continues, 
prevents one from knowing others as they really are and 
"makes communication and mutually satisfying relationships 
impassable. + ivonically @ thesvery subjective point of 


view which leads Adam into error about Hetty and Arthur 
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eperates also to bring him to moral consciousness. “It 
isn't notions sets people doing the right thing," an aged 
Adam reflects, "it's feelings" (xvii). Adam, however, has 
yet to learn his lessen. “His speech an praase of Arthur, 
scthe “Latter sbirthday party, like is’ admiration for 
Hetuy fs “a projection of “his theory of ite tntowrchurs 
"He's one o' those gentlemen as wishes to do the right 
thing, and to leave the world a bit better than he found it, 
which it's my belief every man may do, whether he's gentle 
or Simple, whether he sets a good bit o' work going and finds 
the money, or whether he does the work with his own hands" 
(xxiv). By thinking that Arthur and everyone else ought to 
embrace his utilitarian religion, he foreshadows the disap-— 
pointments which, bring hrs sorrows. 

Betore his crucial controntation with Arthur in Chase 
Grove, the narrator reminds the reader of the hero's subjec- 
tive view of life which makes his happiness dependent on what 
he can "believe and feel about others." On his way to the 
Ghase he 2s entertaining pleasant thoughts about Arthur 
when suddenly he sees him in a compromising situation with 
Hetty. He is dumbfounded because the world he has known 
has. come to a sudden collapse: "He remained as motionless 
asa statue, and turnedtalméstwas pale" “(xxviz) - 992i “his 
father's negligence of duty disrupts his utilitarian con- 
Sept of =society, Arthur's “flirtation with Hetty destroys 


its well-ordered symmetry. He reacts with extreme shock in 
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each case. 

The Chase Grove scene is the structural centre of 
Adam Bede because it brings to a dramatic conflict the two 
states of mind on which the work is patterned. Arthur, 
representing the amoral playful approach to life, which 
Wiry Ben had earlier advocated, projects his thoughts into 
Adam, whom he hopes is a "sensible fellow, and would not 
babble* -about*his Secret affair with Hetty to other people. 
Because of the way he thinks, he is 


confident that he could laugh the thing 
off, and explain it away. And so he sauntered 
forward with elaborate carelessness--his 
flushed face, his evening dress of fine cloth 
and fine-Janen> His nands half thrust into 
his waist-coat pockets, all shone upon by the 
Strange light which the light clouds had caught 
up even to the Zenith, and were now shedding 
down between the topmost branches above him. (xxvii) 


In garb and mood, Arthur is the exact opposite of 
Adam who stands gravely in his drab working-dress, "petri- 
fied by an unseen force," and making a mental review of 
Arthur's past relationships with Hetty, a review in which 
he sees much that is reprehensible. Adam's speech reveals 
the length of the moral and emotional distances that exist 
between them: 


PWhystheny, «ilmstesd Of-acting iker th uprighne, 
honourable man we've all believed you to be, 
you've been acting the part of a selfish light- 
minded scoundrel. You know, as well as I do, 
what it's to lead to, when a gentleman like you 
kisses and makes love to a young woman like 
Hetty, and gives her presents as she's frightened 
for cther folks to see. And I say it again, you're 
acting the part of a selfish light-minded scoun- 
eel) Saou curs me toch” Nneart to, say so, 
e0nG teaeratiter na! Lost my tacit nand, “| 
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Arthur responds by generalizing his own microcosm, 
and is suprised that anybody should view the matter other- 
wise: 

HEVery pretty Girl “1s Holrsuch a fool as you, 

to suppose that when a gentleman admires her 

beauty, and pays her a little attention, he 

must mean something particular. Every man 

MkeS Co flirt with a preccy girl, “and every 

pretty girl likes to be flirted with. The 

wider the distance between them the less harm 

there is, for then she's not likely to deceive 

herselt “ee sxvid) 

To Adam, the play-world of Arthur is a nightmare. There 
is nothing in his ideal world which can accommodate flir- 
Cation fom Les own sake, lbs? net “suprising that he should 
resort to violence to protect his microcosm. Nevertheless, 
haie= LighneywitheArchur shows, that,” an spite "or Mis vaunted 
self-awareness, he has not learnt much from his father's 
death. His education by experience is not yet over. 

The hero's third shock comes with his search for Hetty 
and the subsequent discovery of her crime. In his very 
deep agony, Adam questions "if there's a just God" (xli), 
and threatens dire vengeance on Arthur. As in the instance 
or Thias Bede’s death, Hetty's suffering forces him to “look 
back on all the previous years as if they had been a dim 
Sleepy existence, and he had only now awaked to full con- 
sciousness !a(x1i25)% 

Bus Adam™s= consciousness is at first only cf himself 


and SLewhatehe;fost: "My poor Hetty . . . she can never 


be my sweet Hetty again. . . the prettiest thing God had 
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made--smiling up at me. . . I thought she loved me. .. and 
was good" (xli). However, Bartle Massey's imaginative 
painting of Hetty's suffering and the consequences of her 
fall to her relations, and Rev Irwine's charity make Adam 
see his own lot in relation to that of others: "We hand 
folks over to God's mercy, and show none ourselves. I used 
Ponbepnarduscmecimess: =. 1 mever be Hard again” (<1ia)- 
Commenting on the change in Adam, the narrator says that 
"deep unspeakable suffering may well be called a baptism, 
a regeneration, the initiation into a new state" (xlii). 
The ritualistic language of this comment suggests not only 
a happy break in Adam's life but also a passage into a new 
life. "By accepting the cup of wine and the loaf of bread 
pushed on him by the school teacher who is himself a suf- 
ferer," argues Knoepflmacher, "Adam becomes a celebrant in 
George Eliot's religion of eae 
He iS a new and much more mellowed Adam whom we meet 


in Chapter xvii reflecting on moral values. His experiences 


52 


have taught him that life is much more complex than doctrines 


and that great principles cannot be separated from great 
feslings: "There's things go om in the soul, and times when 
feelings come into you like a rushing mighty wind, as the 
SCEIOLuLe says, and part your Lite in two a'mosu, so as you 
look back on yourself as if you was somebody else. Those 
are things es you can't bottle up an a°*do this” and ‘do 


that' (xvii). The marriage of reason and feeling in Adam 
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corresponds to the reconciling of the objective and sub- 
jective elements in hlneee The result is a new way of 
LelgIi gah ate os 

The change in his conception of the universe also brings 
about a structural change in the novel. Through his modified 
feeling he is able now to share in Arthur's suffering, while 
Arthur, who has acquired more experience comes to understand 
Adam's feelings. For this reason the structual pattern of 
the story changes from one of contrast to correspondence. 
Rev Irwine assures Adam that Arthur, like everyone else, 
will suffer from the consequences of his action: 

There is no sort of wrong deed of which a man 

can bear the punishment alone; you can't iso- 

late yourself, and say that the evil which is 

in you shall not spread. Men's lives are as 

thoroughly blended with each other as the air 

they breathe: evil spreads as necessarily as 

disease. I know, I feel the terrible extent 

Of SULLeGLIngG this Sin of Archur’s has caused 

to others; but so does every sin cause suffering 

to others besides those who commit it. (xli) 

Elsewhere the good parson tells Adam that Arthur "will 
know-~-—he will suffer, long and bitterly. He has a con- 
Science." The aim of the speech is to help Adam in his dif- 
ficult journey towards his Hieria by making him enter into 
the experience of others. The egoist can only emancipate 
himself from his microcosm when he begins to share in the 
suffering of others. Although Arthur's suffering takes 


place offstage, its effect iS important, hot only for the 


Completion of Adam's transformation, but also for restoring 
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order to Hayslope. 

On the other hand, Adam's unrequited passion for 
Hetty awakens in him novel sensibilities of a more tender 
nature, and makes him more sensitive to the love of other 
women. Reflecting later on his love for Dinah Morris, 
Adam says, "I should never ha' come to know that her love 
'ud be the greatest o'blessings to me, if what I counted a 
blessing hadn't been wrenched and torn away from me, and 
left me with a greater need, so as I could crave and hunger 
for a greater and better comfort” (1iii). The suffering 
engendered by the loss of Hetty has made the strong Adam 
to appreciate his dependence on the sympathy of society. 
Such appreciation is a milestone in the egoist's journey 
towards the moral universe. Adam discovers that he needs 
a prop, and that this prop must be someone other than Hetty. 
W.J. Harvey complains of the "arbitrariness" of Adam's 
marriage to Dinah whom he says "does not develop in this 
Hast BOOK, Dut “simply changes “and “George, Elaot cannot 
quite gloss over the psychological discontinuity which 


1 
csc OF eke 


Elsewhere, in the same essay, he insists that 
Ditieiwic. “stearic. and. Ls Tot, SuLlLiciently dwelt on to 
"impress in the imagination of the reader, "7? Harvey's 
criticism is based on the limited space given to the devel- 
opment, of Dinah’ s character, rather than on an, analysis of 


tne psychological Stiucture of the novel. The marriage of 


Dinah and Adam is a logical consequence of a structural 
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pattern derived from the natural operations of the mind. 

I stress this point because it touches on the main tenet 
Ob my essay .sthan ja character Ss actaons proceed from his 
conscious as well as unconscious thoughts. If it were not 
so, Harvey's criticism would be justified. The events of 
Adam Bede show Adam and Dinah drifting towards each other 
in their minds. As Adam gains in experience, he also gains 
in affection: "He did not know that the power of loving 
was all the while gaining new force within him; that the 
new sensibilities bought by a deep experience were so many 
new fibres by which it was possible, nay, necessary to him, 
that his nature should intertwine with another. Yet he 
was aware that common affection and friendship were more 
precious to him thanthey used to be. . ." (LL). 

Both characters have a large core of humanity which 
is momentarily obscured by an egoistic preoccupation with 
a theory of life: Adam's humanity is shaded by a harsh 
utilitarian rule, while Dinah's narrow asceticism obscures 
her altruistic warm-heartedness. The dialogue between them 
about Arthur reveals more of their inner lives: 

"He's of a rash, warm-hearted nature, like 

Esau, for whom I have always felt great pity," 

said Dinah. "That meeting between the brothers, 

where Esau is so loving and generous, and Jacob 

SOsCIMLG Vand sd Strustiul, notwithstanding bis 

sense of the Divine favour, has always touched 

me greatly. Truly, I have been tempted some- 

times to say that Jacob was of a mean spirit. 

But that is our trial:--we must learn to see 


tie doscmsin the Mies. OL much that, 15 unloveiy. 
"Ah," Said Adam, "I like to read about Moses 
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best, in th' Old Testament. He carried a 

hard business well through, and died when 

other folks were going to reap the fruits; 

a man must have courage to look at his life 

SO, and-think what' Tl Gone of 10 arter nes 

dead and gone. A good solid bit o'work lasts: 

if its only laying a flcor down, ‘somebody's 

the better for it being done well, besides 

the man as does it." (xlix) 

In spite of differences of approach, there is in each 
an ideal love for humanity which operates to unite them, 
when time and experience have modified the doctrinal or 
theoretical aspect of their beliefs. "Although an organism 
can Only respond to Stimulus according to its own modes, " 
says George Lewes in Problems of Life and Mind, "which de- 
pend on its structure, and which vary with the variations 
of structure, yet the very reaction itself tends to estab- 
lish a modification which will alter subsequent eecc tenes 
As the warm emotions latent in each character evolve with 
experience the thin veneer of doctrine covering them melts 
away, leaving Adam and Dinah free to gravitate gradually in 
the direction of each other. 

Secondly, the psychological organization of the novel 
tends to bring Adam and Dinah together. In her relation- 
ships with Seth, Hetty, the Poysers, Lisbeth Bede, and 
Arthur, Dinah 1s indirectly and unconsciously relating to 
Adam. She is mentioned early in the story in connection 
with Adam's objection to preaching; she plays the role of 


a daughter-in-law to Lisbeth Bede in her sorrow, while 


Hetty makes love with Arthur in the wood; she consoles 
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Betty in jail and makes 12 possible Lor Adem tovvisie with 
his beloved, and she is instrumental in reconciling Arthur 
Wilem Adam. “Tne Latter recognizes her capacity for love in 
Diaising her to Seth: ““She simacde out oO Sturr with 42 finer 
grain than most o' the women; I can see that clear enough. 
But if she's better than they are in other things, I canna 
Eninke ene lietall short om Vem tneloving (xi). Adam's 
prophetic statement is the first sign of an unconscious 
movement towards Dinah. But Lisbeth consciously identifies 
her first son with the preacher-woman by debunking Seth's 
pLetenecions to Dinan’ s Lavyour:s ~“"An!’ “as for his Gesarving 
her--she's two ‘ear older nor Seth: she's pretty near as 
old as thee. But that's the way; folks mun allays choose 
by contraries, as if they must be sorted like the pork--a 
Dt Oo se COOGMeacEw ih waembit CG sOttal ym cin). 

It is not certain when Dinah's consciousness of her 
love for Adam begins. But it is safe to assume that her 
love, like Adam's, evolved gradually through mental con- 
tacts--observe that the frequent juxtaposing of Hetty and 
Dinah brings out the spiritual affinity between the latter 
and Adam, and hence plays a major role in the evolution of 
their love. Dinah, however, takes great pains to hide her 
growing love in religious asceticism: "Speak to my warring 
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passions, 'Peace’," she prays. "Say to my trembling heart, 
ipe Stilili'/ Thy power my strength and fortress is,/ For all 
Eningseservesthy sovercign will’ (i). But 2b 26 God's 


"Sovereign will" that she should fall in love with Adam" for 
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her prayers are answered by the startling presence of the 
hero which makes her to vibrate with "an intense thrill, 

and for the instant felt nothing else; then she knew her 

cheeks were glowing, and dared not look round, but stood 

still, distressed because she could not say good-morning 

Pri N es) Cli. ija WAY "Salt. 

I have deliberately dwelt, at some length, on the love 
of Adam and Dinah, because it is an essential part of Adam's 
education. Love, in George Eliot, effectively mediates 
between the egoist and the moral universe. Both Adam and 
Dinah have, through experience, learned that love should 
strengthen duty rather than obliterate it. Elsewhere, 
George Eliot insists that love and duty should not be sep- 
SNe pees Like the marriages of Esther Lyon and Felix Holt 
or Dorothea Brooke and Ladislaw, Dinah's marriage to Adam 
Serves, the.dual. purpose, of fulfilling private,.desires for 
love as well as strengthening altruistic feelings. Their 
union is therefore not a conventional device to make them 
Lneppy ever acter .+, its function 26 rather purgative, 
liberating them from their narrow microcosms in order to 
bring them into the broader world of Hieria in which experi- 
ences and passions are shared. In any case, their marriage 


De tees LeogicaL ceosult.orethe untoldang oLataein character. 


Arthur Donnithorne 
I have already discussed Arthur Donnithorne and Hetty 


Sorrel in connection with Adam. In the following sections I 
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shall, faprepos of the topiceof il thisathesis; “show them*in 
their own microcosms. 

Unlike Adam's, Arthur's egoistic microcosm doés not 
derive from an entirely subjective concept of the universe, 
but from a pseudo-objective view which looks on public 
approbation as an itself a satisfactory index of a moral 
order. While Adam is concerned with results that may be 
beneficial to mankind in general, Arthur is content with 
thes admi nation foc shisttenants. | Yoehim the traditional 
"respect" of the Poysers "to whom a good name was as pre- 
ClOUS aS 12 they had the: best: blood “in the land in “their 
Vieiis” wlxka ts). has mone moral wortm than the nature of his 
relationship with their niece Hetty. In his ideal universe, 
neward srt eohe form Of praise, atones Lor wrongs. er he 
Should guntortunately breakva, man's Vegs ai as rash ecriving, ” 
he will "be able to pension him handsomely;" or if he should 
happen to spoil a woman's existence for her, "he will make 
it up to her with expensive bon-bons, packed up and directed 
Dyn Ls., own Hand |selKiss)% 

Bui hiss eqotism has also a tinge Of altruism, which 
foreshadows his future regeneration. He often sees himself 
ine the sole of the: beneficent: deity of Haysiope: 

All his pictures of thes future; when he 

should come into the estate, were made up 

of a prosperous, contented tenantry, adoring 

their landlord, who would be the model of an 

English gentleman--mansion in first-rate order, 

all elegance and high taste--jolly housekeeping, 

finest stud in Loamshire-—purse open to ail 

public objects--in short, everything as dif- 


ferent as possible from what was now associated 
With the name of Donnathorme. (5511) 
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In spite of these liberal ideas, however, Arthur is 
primarily conservative in outlook: "No gentleman, out of 
a ballad, “schemthotight) "“cotild,;marry avfarmer'seniece (xii), 
and "he never shook hands with any of the farmers" (xvi) 


for whose welfare he is so solicitous. Like Lydgate and 
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Casaubon of Middlemarch, his conception of women is conserva- 


tive and conventional. Hetty is "a little frightened bird! 
Little tearful "rose! “silly peti "S(xia).) His letter termi— 
Natving his affair with her tellsvas lot of This *social- ideas. 
"I know", he says blandly, "you can never be happy except 
by marrying a man in your own station; and if I were to 
marry you now, I should only be adding to any wrong I have 
done, besides offending against my duty in the other 
Felariona oLedate” Aseis . 

Athur's conservative-liberalism is tainted with a 
strong desire to please himself. This desire is so domin- 
ant that} 1 trapseinisewall—-force im tie contradiccionein= 
herent in the conflict between his moral and passionate 
lives. His conservative-liberal side draws him in the dir- 
ection of the norms of the moral world, while his passion- 
ate self pushes him away from those norms in the vicinity 
of Hetty. His dualism is dramatized in the dressing-—room 
scene in which his superficial struggle to escape from 
Hetty is set against a physical background of "Pharaoh's 
daughter and her maidens" looking at Arthur instead of 


minding cherintant Moses. Wheldrift of the captainis 
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mind is shown to be more in accord with the physical setting 
Gt “the tscend than with his wesolutions 3:i o'if the heart of 
aman is depressed with cares," his lovelorn heart sings, 
"The mist is dispelled when a woman appears;/ Like the notes 
of a fiddle, she sweetly, sweetly,/ Raises the spirits, 

and charms our ears" (xii). The song, as John Paterson 
rightly observes, "better indicates the drift of Arthur's 
feelings than his resolution to go PAN ae Unlike 
Adam's, Arthur's irresolute mind has no time for self- 
interrogation, and hence instead of the self-assessment 
which saves Adam from sinking further and further into 
error, he indulges in a series of comfortable self~deceits 
which Only lead to blindealleys. “I'm ardeyvil of -a fellow 
for getting myself into a hobble," he tells himself com- 
placently, “but I always take care the load shall fall on 

my “Own shoulders" *{(xit ). 

His education, like Captain Wybrow's, is deficient 
and does not prepare him for the serious problems of life. 
"You've had four or five years of experience more than I've 
had," Arthuxrtsays) tolAdam,; “and Isthink yoursbite has been 
a better school to you than college has been to me." Adam 
replies byaciting’the not so flatteringropinionjo£ the 
peppery but intelligent school teacher Bartle Massey: 

"Why, Sir, you seem to think o' college something like what 
Bartle Massey does. He says college mostly makes people 


like bladders--just good for nothing but t'hold the stuff 
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as is poured into 'em" (xvi). His evaluation of books 
shows that his education has been deficient. Wordsworth's 
invrwea | Sbablads#2s" "a twadclingesturr,” and Coleridge ™s 
Ancient Mariner, "queer, wizard-like stories," He is not 
interested in the political, religious, and intellectual 
movements of his time and refuses to have anything to do 
with a book or pamphlet that ends in "ism" (v). His world 
lacks Spiritual values and is destitute of that sense of 
purpose which leads to moral Seriousness For His 
reason, avoiding whatever is serious becomes in him a sec- 
ond nature which supplies the tragic complications of his 
life and of Adam Bede. 

He shrinks from the confession that could have brought 
him moral consciousness because "the conversation had taken 
amore serious tone than he had intended” (xvi). "The nar-— 
Lalor races “his apparently “impulsive fear of the “serious " 
to a habitual attitude of a mind trained to evade matters 
that require eli ort’: 

Our mental business is carried on much in 

the same way as the business of the state: 

a great deal of hard work is done by agents 

who are not acknowledged. .. . Possibly 

there was some such unrecognized agent sec- 

retly busy in Arthur's at this moment--possibly 

it was the fear lest he might hereafter find the 

fact of having made a confession to the Rector 

a serious annoyance, in case he should not be 

able qitte to carry out his good resolutions! (xvi) 


Again, as in the case of Wybrow, a habit of doing only 


what is pleasant leads to a fatal indolence that plays a 
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large role in his relationship with others. . Believing that 
events will always turn out pleasantly in his favour, he 
steals Hetty's love and iS no more conscious of any con- 
sequences than a bird which has carried pollen grains from 
one flower to another is. Hetty remains for hima "pretty 
butteriiviytosbe-pleavyedewith. Plt mever joccurs) to him that 
Hetty is capable of an emotional attachment. His imagin- 
ation, wchus,( helos sto create thegtragicuirony which, controls 
hastrelationshipewith' Hetty, for like Arthur, Hetty is also 
the center of her own microcosm; far from imagining herself 
Sst ane bueteriuiy, she sees her Uoretiy self an the role 
of Arthur's Cinderella queen; she is certain that he wants 
to marry her and "make a lady of her" (xv). 

The irony of the narrative is intensified, towards 
the end of the novel, when Arthur receives the news of old 
Donnathnorne! sydeath: The drift of his mind is conspicuously 
shown to have no reference at all to Hetty who, unknown to 
ham, Sselonguushning an Joi], ewarting hangung toramurdering 
has “chide, ber: 

Now his real life was beginning, now he would 

Mave 1Troom “and. opportunity Lor action... He 

would show the Loamshire people wnat a fine 

country gentleman was,. . . He felt himself 

Picdimg over: the, hides win yorecezy autumn days, 

looking after favourite plans of drainage and 

enclosure; then admired on sombre mornings as 

the best rider on the best horse in the hunt: 

Spoken well of on market days as a first-rate 

landlord; by and by making speeches at election 

dinners, and showing a wonderful knowledge of 


agriculture; the patron of new ploughs and 
Gass) 5 cm (SLA) 
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Arthur's microcosm depends on the manipulation of 
the future at the expense of the present. But his egoism, 
unlike Hetty's or Captain Wybrow's, does not derive from 
an unfeeling nature, but from ignorance, which his upbringing 
and education have done nothing to improve. There is always 


in his warm nature a reserve of humanity, which, when acted 


upon by experience, would lead to moral consciousness. "I 
can't be entirely deceived in his character," says the per- 
ceptive Rev Irwine. "I am convinced--I am sure he didn't 


fall under temptation without a struggle. He may be weak, 
but he is not callous, not coldly selfish. I am persudaded 
that this will be a shock of which he will feel the effects 
allvhis life" (xli). “Arthur's suffering and subsequent 
regeneration are real and his second confrontation with 
Adam at the Chase Grove shows how far he has moved in the 
dixectionvofL Hiieria: 

"Haven't I loved her too? Didn't I see her 

Vesterday? shan't 2 carry the thought of her 

about with me as much as you will? And don't 

you think you would suffer more if you'd been 

a Lal ee Miers) 

The new Arthur is a far cry from the old complacent 
self-righteous, gallivanting, rural deity of Hayslope. He 
is a much more mellowed Arthur who, on the eve of a volun- 
tary exile, appeals for help in remedying the damage his 
egoism has done: "I only wish to ask you if you will help 


me to lessen the evil consequences of the past, which is 


unchangeable. I don't mean consequences to myself but to 
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Gthers ~ (xlviir).” His appeal Lor cutside help 1ts-a sign 


that he has emancipated himself from his microcosm. 


Hetty sorrel 


Perhaps, with the exception of Rosamond Vincy, Hetty 
Sorrel is the most Idionic of all George Eliot characters. 
Her egoism has an unpleasant dryness about it which alienates 
her from the human race and associates her with beasts and 
inanimate objects, with which she is regularly compared in 
the novel. The comparison is by no means a mere rhetorical 
device, but a mechanism to externalize her mindlessness. 
Where Caterina's kinship with animals brings out the pathos 
of her life, Hetty's stresses the quality of her emotional 
deéeiccation.,° Her-beauty 2s that of ."frisking things": Mrs 
Poyser observes that her heart is "as hard as a pebble" and 
that "things take no more hold on her than if she was a 
dried pea." Elsewhere, she is "no better than a peacock", 
Gino wetter nom a ichernnry wie'\.c) hard stone ansaide ii. 
Mrs Bede and Mr Massey have similar hard words for her. 
She is apathetic to anything that does not concern her 
directly, as her reaction to Thias Bede's death shows. Her 
incapacity to love even the tumbling Totty, who is every- 
one else's favourite, foreshadows the murder of her infant 
Giant td. 

Blessed with the "timidity of a luxurious pleasure- 


Seeking matureswhich shrinks. from-the hint of .pain”™ (xv), 
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Hetty recoils from any confrontation with an adult problem. 
Bonet talk to me sonibineh, Washeashoursiin agchridish 
sobbing voice. "Why do you come to frighten me? I've never 
donetanything hte wous Why ocan!tevyou let menbe?") (xv) rcHer 
microcosm is that of a child who sees people and events 
only as they affect her own desires and little wishes, 
failing which they are of no use whatsoever. 

Chapberilix, centitiedetHerey srworlds comes; 1in. the 
Lextygatter the chapterscon “Vocation,  swhich tsedevored to 
Dynes Worlds olie norallyiconscrous,esele—sacriricing 
mind of Dinah serves, in the artistic pattern of Adam Bede, 
as an introductory contrast to Hetty and shows the distance 
that exists between the latter and the moral universe. 

The limits of Hetty's cosmograph are descried by the flat- 
tering looks of admirers. The "bright admiring glances 
from a handsome young gentleman, with white hands, a golden 
chain, occasional regimentals, and wealth and grandeur 
immeasurable" are "the warm rays that set her poor heart 
Vibretinge”'  Shenis “used: tothe thoughtuthat peoplesLiked 
co oak vatvunery send ise “nob. bland ethemiact thatayoung 
LoketBnitlonsokt eBroxton came to Haysloope Church ton a sun 
day afternoon on purpose that he might see her," or to the 
advances oretine "tall, upright; clever, -brave AdampBbede, ¥ 
While Hetty is thinking these thoughts, Dinah 1s in an 
adjoining room with Rev Irwine thinking of the welfare of 


others and expressing the "sense of the divine love," she 
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feels working among the poor in Snowfield. The inner sphere 
of her mind is as expansive as the heavens, "stretched out 
like a tent, and you feel the everlasting arms around you." 
Dinah's wide heaven contrasts. with Hetty's narrow “carpeted 
parlour" of “white stockings, Nottingham lace,“ and; “a 
handkerchief that smells nice like Miss Lydia Donnithorne's 
when she drew it out at Church," 

Her egoism often takes the form of self-worship. 
Creeger Limds a, strain of. “autoerotacism’ in her anordinate 
love of fine clothes, adornment, and self-worship. He 
DO ne SmOut est Ons Gucaniiys Choate a ronur see tie obgecliftication 
of her day-dreaming desires which are the projection in 
fantasy of her own ego; she worships herself in peices wa 
It may, of course, be added that the egoist in George Eliot 
always finds his image in what he admires. Hetty and 
Rosamond are, however, different from others in the sense 
hac ehey, Cannot etmire the antrinsic quality of an object 
which has no reference to themselves. A detached appreci- 
ation of an object tends to mediate between the ego and an 
objective universe. Dorothea Brooke's admiration for the 
intrinsic quality of a bracelet, for instance, awakens in 
her a consciousness of a part of herself which she is try- 
ing to suppress. But Hetty cannot admire a lace which is 
not worn by herself or a projection of herself in Lydia. 
Similarly, her worship of Arthur, which Creeger rightly 


calls "self-worship," is so glued to her ego that it becomes 
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harmful. Arthur produces in her 


a pleasant narcotic effect, making her 
tread the ground and go about her work ina 
SOrt: OF dream, UNCONSCLOUS "Or weLgnt or “eriort, 
and Showing her all things through a soft, 
Proud “Vere as "ii she were eLevying Nolin tniss 
Solid world of brick and stone, but in a beati- 
ited world, suchas the sun lights up for us in 
the waters. ... For three weeks at least, her 
inward life had consisted of little else than 
living through in memory the looks and words 
Arthur “had directed towards her. (ix) 


But enchanted dreams soon change into desire and 
anxiety. Her frenzied mind is dramatized in its restless- 
ness as she waits for her lover in the wood: 


She enters the wood, where it is already twi- 
light, and every step she takes, the fear at 
her heart becomes colder, If he should not 
come! O how dreary it was--the thought of 
going’ out “at the other “end of “the wood, "into 
the unsheltered road, without having seen him. 
She reaches the first turning towards the 
Hermitage, walking slowly--he is not there. 
She hates the leveret that runs across the 
path: she hates everything that is not what 
she longs for. She walks on, happy whenever 
she is coming to a bend in the road, for per- 
haps he is behind it. No. She is beginning 
to cry? her heart has swelled so, the tears 
stand in her eyes; she gives one great sob, 
while the corners of her mouth quiver, and 
the Gears xoll downs (xia2) 


Here is selfishness in its isolated loneliness, a 


selfishness that "hates everything that is not what it longs 


for," and hence leads to that heart-gnawing monomaniacal 
tendency which we saw in Caterina. But Hetty's disenchant- 
ment comes with Arthur's letter: "There was a feeble dawn 


in the room when Hetty awoke, a little after four o'clock, 


with a sense of dull misery, the cause of which broke upon 
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her gradually, as she began to discern the objects round 
her .in -the dim light" (xxxi:).,» But the experience only 
brings the "frightening thought that she had to conceal 
her misery ,-as well ‘as to bear it, «in this Fens daylight 
that was coming." Like Amos Barton, her initial response 
is to reject her misfortune in "great rushing tears, that 
blinded her and blotched the paper. She felt nothing but 
that Arthur was cruel--cruel to write so, cruel not to 
marry her." The imagery of the narrative calls attention 
to her failure to understand her misery. The tears that 
blind her sight come from a "half-numbed mental condition" 
that is incapable of tragic feelings. She takes a mock- 
heroic revenge on the offending letter which she crushes 
in her palm, and hates its writer "for the very reason 
that she hung upon him with all her love--all the girlish 
passion and vanity that made up her love." Her despair 

is all the more desperate because she has no other frame 
of reference; she has neither roots nor large sympathies 
which can give her a purpose for existence and provide the 
detachment she needs to overcome her sorrow: "She's no 
betten thamqcepcacock), as “ud. strut about on the wall, and 
spreads its tail when the sun shone if all the folks i! 
the parish was dying," says the rmedoubtable Mrs Poyser, 
"there's nothing seems to give her a turn i' th' inside" 
(xv). 


Hetty rejects the vision presented by her disenchant-— 
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ment because it is disconcertingly out of tune with her 
microcosm and vague world-picture. A lover of admiration 
and a self-worshipper, she is unable to reconcile herself 
toa prospect that 1s far from’ flattering to her’ ego." It 
is consonant with her habit of thought that she should 
resolve to fly from the scene of her disenchantment, a 
scene that threatens to impose reality on her: "Hetty 
looked out from her secret misery towards the possibility 
of their ever knowing what had happened, as the sick and 
weary prisoner might think of the possible pillory. They 
would think her conduct shameful: and shame was torture. 
iat was poor Wattle Hetty" s? conscrences” (Xxx1): 

Hetty's trip to Windsor, according to Creeger, exter- 
nalizes the concealed hardness in Heros After the death 
of her child, she is emotionally struck like a stone: "My 
heart went like a stone: I couldn't wish or try for any- 
thing; it seemed like as if I should stay there for ever, 
and nothing 'ud ever change" (xlv). As she wanders aim- 
lessly in the wood, her one longing is "to be safe at home"; 
she hates her baby for standing between her and the comfort 
of the Poysers' hearth. "I seemed to hate it," she testi- 
fies, "it was like a heavy weight hanging round my neck" (xlv). 

Suffering brings a momentary consciousness of the 
benefits she has received from others; "Now for the first 
time, as she lay down tonight in the strange hard bed, she 


felt that her home had been a happy one, that her uncle had 
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been very good to her, that her quiet lot at Hayslope among 
the things and people she knew. . . was what she would like 
to wake up to as a reality" (xxxvi). Her meagre conscious- 
ness, Still devoid of any sense of duty, has nothing of the 
Hieria in it. It is really nothing but a Dantean regret 
for pleasure that is forever ieeo4 "The bright hearth 
and the warmth and the voices of home,--the secure uprising 
and lying down,--the familiar fields, the familiar people, 
the Sundays and holidays with their simple joys of dress 
and feasting,--all the sweets of her young life rushed be- 
fore her now, and she seemed to be stretching her arms 
towards them across a great gulf" (xxxvii). When Dinah 
enters her prison cell she shrieks, "Oh, Dinah, won't no- 
body do anything for me? Will they hang me for certain? 
iewaeteWouldn temino ce they ld ler menlive” (ivi Thess 
outburst is more in tune with Hetty's timid nature than 

the facile repentance which she is forced to show. 

Just as the marriage of Adam and Dinah is the logical 
consequence of the operations of their minds, so is Hetty's 
banishment the cause-effect development of her character 
as unfolded in the novel. Death on the gallows would have 
conferred a tragic eminence to a character whose entire 
moral and emotional economy is on a level with that of 
"pebbles" and "peacocks." Maggie Tulliver, by contrast, 


rejects exile because she is rooted in the soil, because 


ps 


Her ea ecectionare mature, as depicted an The Millon the Floss, 
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cannot be wrenched from loved home and people. But Hetty 
has neither roots nor affections to cherish: "There are 
some plants that have hardly any roots," says the percep- 
tive narrator in Adam Bede, "you may tear them from their 
native nook of rock or wall, and just lay them over your 
ornamental flower-pot, and they blossom none the worse. 
Hetty could have cast all her past life behind her, and 
never cared to be reminded of it again" (xv). Her banish- 
ment is the fulfilment of her life's promise. She never 
for once entertains a thought that transcends the claims 


of, nex microcosm. She Cam meverm reach her Hieria. 


Hayslope 

Alongside of the major characters is the community of 
Hayslope whose mind is represented by the Poysers, the Lis- 
beth Bedes, the Masseys, and the peasantry. Like Milby, 
Hayslope is isolated physically and mentally from the 
religious, political, and industrial movements that had 
swept England several decades before. Evangelicalism in- 
filtrates Milby from the coal-mining district of Paddington-— 
Common three miles away, just as Methodism comes to Hayslope 
from Treddles, a coal-district some three miles distant. 

Hayslope is self-satisfied and unresponsive to events 
outside its narrow microcosm because its mind is clogged 
in the richness of 1ts soil, "1 have noticed,” says Dinah, 
"that in these villages where the people lead a quiet life 


among the green pastures and the still waters, tilling the 
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ground and tending the cattle, there is a strange deadness 
to the Word, as different as can be from the great towns, 
UpkerLecds. <4. CVi2). 

There is in the passage an implied analogy between 
the people and the cattle they tend. This comparison with 
animals is another instance in which George Eliot derives 
imagery from the actual life of characters in order to show 
the closeness of the relationship between art and life. 
The persistent animal imagery in Adam Bede establishes a 
relationship between the bucolic mind and its environment. 
Hall Farm is presented to the reader as a community in 
which the "thundering bark" "of dogs, “che sympathetic 
croaking" of hens, the "staccato notes" of sows, and the 
"bleating" of cows mingle with "continuous hum of human 
voices" (vi). The birds and mammals of the farmyard are as 
conscious of the sabbath day as the Poysers: "The cocks 
and hens seemed to know it, and made only crooning subdued 
noises; the very bull-dog looked less savage, as if he would 
heave becocsatistred with arvsmaillerm bite than wsual” Vieevio2). 
Mrs Poyser's witty mind seems to look at life through an 
alembic of green pastures and fat cows. Seeing Rev Irwine 
Wiehe desk cof a cSunday;” shersays)o“i1sitlike looking atia 
Puls Guooic Aiwheat scorn) 2 (pasture with ta. .fine Wdamrryio™ cows 
Pieree Sit mMeakeswvyourthink the) world “se. comiortable—like”™ 
(xiii). She will not give in to Dinah because she is a 


Methodist, "no more nor a white calf's white 'cause it eats 
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oUt othe seme bucket wi! a black un" xviii)... Lisbeth 
Lhioks that opinal Ssrupboringing es lake oringin ip 2a cade 
Tambien (ac): 

The bucolic mind is unable to conceive of any broad 
issue outside its own narrow and immediate concerns. Lis- 
beth can neither understand Dinah's idealism nor why people 
should Live in Stonyshirese thphungry folks had better 
leave th' hungry country. It makes less mouths for the 
scant cake" (xi), she says in reSponse to Dinah's spiritual 
identification with the impoverished labourers of Stonyshire. 
Similarly, Hayslope's response to politics ranges from 
unconcern to interested selfishness. Mrs Poyser's repulse 
of old Squire Donnithorne takes precedence of the news of 
the French in Italy and Napoleon's withdrawal from Egypt. 
To Me Poyser, “the war's a fine thing for the country, an' 
how 'll you keep prices wi'out it? An' them French are a 
Wicked Sort 0° folks, by what 2 can make out? what can you 
do better nor fight 'em?" But Craig welcomes a brief peace 
With France in order "to make a holiday for a bit” {(Lii)e 

im spite Gl ges phaysical and mental sselation, Hay— 
Slope is no more successful at avoiding integration than 
Milby. The coming of Dinah and Methodism, Arthur's mili- 
tary services overseas, Hetty's deportation to Australia-- 


these are bridges between Hayslope and a broader universe. 


More important, however, is the marriage of a broadminded 


Stonyshire preacher to a conservative but a morally con- 
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scious Loamshire artisan, which symbolizes the merging of 
Hayslope into a wider macrocosm or the unity of Idione and 
Hierias) 2c. 2s Important to Move treat oo tue charactor s—— 
Adam and Arthur--grow out of their narrow microcosms, soci- 


ety also grows out of its own little world. 


Chapters slit 


The Mais on, che teloss 


According to U.C. Knoepfimacher, The Mill on the Floss 
is built on the "two different realities represented by St 
Ogg's and Dorlcote Mill", or on "the antithesis between the 
worlds of the Mill by the Ripple and St Ogg! s-on-the-Floss. "> 
But Barbara Hardy contends that it is the brother and sister 
relation "rather than the formal opposition of two ways of 
life, which is prominent throughout the jetoleae ue Duty etka, 
DOCH Lhe “antithesis” wand the special “brother and Sister 
relationship derive significance from Maggie's internal con- 
flicts. The heroine is tragically divided between her Hieria 
and, Idione.. In view of Barbara Hardy’s own conclusion that 
the theme of the novel is the theme of tragic personal divi- 
Sion, and the final resolution in the death "which brings 
Tom and Maggie together as life could never do, merely empha- 
Sizes their relation as brother and Sasa one finds 12 
difficult to accept her claim that the brother-sister rela- 


tion sets off the essential pattern of The Mill on the Floss. 
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However, Jercme Thale comes close to defining the pattern 
when he says that "it is the logic of her Maggie's] inside 
which gives significance to her social relationships. "* 
The Mill on the Floss is the only full-length novel of George 
Eliot that is very much dominated by a single character-- 
Maggie. Its essential pattern derives from a clash between 
the heroine's Idione and Hieria. The one tends to isolate 
her in a narrow microcosm, the other to liberate her from 
her Idione. In the following passages, I shall attempt an 


analysis of her microcosm and demonstrate how she is gradu- 


ally regenerated and reintegrated into the moral universe. 


Maggie 
The sympathetic Dr Kenn says that Maggie looks "as if 
she might turn out to be one of 


Pine souls *oy) mature pitched) too high; 
By surbering plunged tco mlow.!." 5 


When under the control of her Idione, Maggie is "pitched 
too high," and she is isolated in a microcosm in which what 
matters is her cleverness only. After her quarrel with Tom 
and Lucy, she runs to the gypsies in the hope that they will 
recognize her cleverness and crown her their queen. She 
blushes with excitement when her father calls her "clever", 
and is only too anxious to demonstrate her cleverness to 
strangers: "Maggie's cheeks began to flush with triumphant 
excitement: she thought Mr Riley would have a respect for 


her now; it had been evident that he thought nothing of her 
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betorets (Bk, 1), 141 jn.e To: be calidad clever, soon becomes an 
obsession with her, and she is often driven into excesses 
to show her cleverness. Tom accuses her of making "ridicu- 
lous tlights €irst into one extreme, then into another" 
(Bk,5,v). As we shall see later, she is capable of extreme 
sensuousness as well as asceticism. 

Her cleverness originates in her fertile imagination 
which often leads her away from reality and places her in 
a dream world in which she is a queen. As a child, she 
often dreams of "a world where the people never got any 
larger than children of their own age, and she made the 
queen of it just like Lucy, with a little crown on her head, 
and a little sceptre in her hand. .. only the queen was 
Magoo mnermself in Lucy's form” (S8kl1,vii). Childish dreams 
such as this play an important role in her life, because 
she mistakes them for reality. Mrs Tulliver complains that: 
"if I send her upstairs to fetch anything, she forgets what 
she's gonestor, .an! perhaps “ull sit down on the tiocor i' 
the sunshine an' plait her hair an' sing to herself like a 
Bedlam creatur', all the while I'm waiting for her downstairs" 
(Bk.1,ii). It is her dreaminess that makes her forget to 
feeds Toms mabbit cand thus-occasions her Lirst sorrow. Her 
dreamy nature is the vehicle by which she is betrayed to 
Stephen. Gordon Haight appropriately observes that "the 
'dreamy state' into which she often fell while gazing at 


theiglassy water of the Round Pool. till she forgot ali about 
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fishing (Bk.1,v) recurs when she sits in the boat opposite 
Stephen Guest, enveloped in the same sort of enchanted haze 


and 'borne along by the tide!" 


When dreams take the place 
of reality, they tend to isolate one in the world of one's 
imagination. 

Maggie also has large reserves of human sympathy and 
affection. But just as her cleverness and imagination make 
her self-centered, her affection often serves selfish ends. 
The world image that evolves from her mind is the one in 
which she is surrounded by admiring people, who are perpetu- 
ally honouring her for her affection. and cleverness. The 
narrator significantly points out that she prefers weak men 
who will pay homage to her to strong people who do not need 
her affection: 

Maggie, moreover, had rather a tenderness for 

deformed things; she preferred the wry-necked 

lambs, because it seemed to her that the lambs 

which were quite strong and well made wouldn't 

mind so much about being petted; and she was 

especially fond of petting objects that would 

think it very delightful to be petted by her. 

She loved Tom very dearly, but she often wished 

that he cared more about her loving him. (Bk. 2,Vv) 

Her affection for Philip Wakem is not a self-sacrificing 
act of her Hieria, but something that emanates from her desire 
to be recognized as a queen of cleverness. "Poor Maggie," the 
narrator says, "was by no means made up of unalloyed devoted- 
ness, but put forth large claims for herself where she loved 


strongly" (Bk.3,ii). I am not suggesting that her love for 


Philipyispinvanyoway false, but tather that is is,something 
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that emanates from her Idione. She seems to have a morbid 
interest in nursing invalids. But whether nursing Tom or 
her father, she does expect a reward by way of positive 
response to her caresses. A passionate and often selfish 
desire for affection is an essential aspect of her microcosm. 
But affection is never wholly selfish. In future, her love 
will help her to effect the transition from her Idione to 
her Hieria. Meanwhile, her expectations lead to dissatis-— 
faction with the dreary life that surrounds her. People are 
not what she wants them to be; they do not fit into her con- 
Geptzon of “things: 


She rebelled against her lot, she fainted under 
its loneliness, and fits even of anger and hatred 
towards her father and mother, who were so unlike 
what she would have them to be-~-towards Tom, who 
checked her, and met her thoughtor feeling always by 
some thwarting difference--would flow out over 
her affections and conscience like a lava stream, 
and frighten her with a sense that it was not 
difficult for her to become a demon. Then her 
brain would be busy with wild romances of a flight 
from home in search of something less sordid and 
dreary: she would go to some great man--Walter 
Scott, perhaps--and tell him how wretched and how 
clever she was, and he would surely do something 
fore Here) Diasec 2) 


The passage shows the drift of her mind. She is lonely 
because of her imaginative flights. Mentally, she is ahead 
of those close to her. Her interpretation of a picture from 
Daniel Defoe's The History of the Devil not only shows her 
imaginative power but also her perplexity: 
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Wa seowareagrul PLCtCuUrey -LSsir’t “te Buc Tt cane 
heip Looking at it. That old woman in the 

water's a witch--they've put her in to find out 
whether she's a witch--or not, and if she swims 
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she's a witch, and if she's drowned-~and 

killed, you know--she's innocent, and not 

a gwoecn ., bUC Only a. poor esa ll Vaclc women, 

But what good would it do her then, you know, 

when she was drowned? Only, I suppose, 

she'd go to heaven, and God would make it up 

CSU eK dig es) 

Maggie's perplexity is like the witch's. Her "clever- 
ness" alienates her from society just as the witch's uncanny 
knowledge isolates her from her community. The witch uses 
her knowledge to oppress her neighbours; Maggie uses her 
own to engage in dreams which lift her above her friends. 
But the more Significant aspect of her interpretation of the 
picture is that it foreshadows her own fate. If she marries 
the man she loves, she is condemned; if she renounces him, 
her life is a ruin anyway. She is to die by drowning and the 
reader is left to ask the question which she asks: "What 
dood would a do her 2" 


Her first disenchantment does not occur immediately 


following her father’s bankruptcy, as David Carroll assumes ,° 


but is a Slow process that results from the loss of the family 


affection, which Maggie needs to nourish her Idione as well 
as her Hieria. The period that quickly succeeds upon the 
bankruptcy is anything but disenchanting to the heroine, who 
finds complete satisfaction for her starved emotional life 
in the general sorrow which momentarily brings the family 
together. As I have noted earlier, Maggie's egoism is fed 
by the gratitude of those to whom she gives her affections. 


Now that her father is helpless, she can harvest many rewards 
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from her devotion. The "loving remembrance of her partially 
paralyzed father's tenderness," the narrator says, becomes 
a conquering "force within her that would enable her to do 
or bear anything for his sake." The newly inspired love is 
infectious, for when she sees how Tom is moved by Mr Tulliver's 
condition she puts "her arm round his neck as she sat by the 
bed, and the two children forgot everything else in the sense 
that they had one father and one sorrow" (Bk.3,ii). This joy 
of sharing in sorrow remains until her father regains full 
Gonseciousness. The narrator succinctly puts the effect of 
Me TublLlaver’s tliness on Maggie thuss; 

AS long as the paralysis was Upon, him and it 

seemed as if he might always be in a childlike 

condition of dependence--as long as he was still 

only half awakened to his trouble, Maggie had 

felt the strong tide of pitying love almost as 


an inspiration, a new power that would make the 
MOstedterhr cml age vcasy, fon bes saken (ek o4 917: 


\ 9 
Pilih aver So Seo Les Obes Deatolyri se limbec Iitvearsycais 
soothing to Maggie's egoism. But her jealously cherished 
intimate relationship with her father diminishes proportion- 
ately as her father gains in the consciousness of his true 
Situation. Gradually she is alienated from a father who has 
become very irritable, from Tom now concerned with providing 
for the family, from her mother with whom she never really 
had much in common. Consequently, She withdraws into her 
Idione which promises nothing but unrelieved suffering: 
Everybody in the world seemed so hard and un- 


kind to Maggie: there was no indulgence, no 
fondness, such as she imagined when she fashioned 
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the world afresh in her own thoughts. In 
books there were people who were always 
agreeable or tender, and delighted to do 
things that made one happy, and who did not 
show their kindness by finding fault. The 
world outside the books was not a happy one, 
Maggie felt: it seemed to be a world where 
people behaved the best to those they did not 
pretend to love, and that did. not belong to them. 
And if life had no love in it, what else was 
there for Maggie. (Bk.3,v) 


It is a collapse of Maggie's microcosm, and she cannot 


find solacevin the dream world -of novels because there are 


no more books to serve as opium. Her sorrow is compounded 
by her terrible loneliness. Of all George Eliot's heroines, 
she is the loneliest. Esther has her Felix, Dorothea her 
Ladislaw, Gwendolen her Daniel, but at thirteen "when the 
soul is made up of wants, and has no long memories, no sSuper- 
added life in the life of others," Maggie has neither a men- 
tor nor anyone with whom she can share her feelings. At the 
Same time, being inadequately prepared for her ordeal by her 
inexperience and meagre education, she is not in a position 
to digest the lesson which everyone learns when "quite young" 
that our happiness 
lies entirely within, in our own mental and 

bodily state which determines for us the influ- 

ence of everything outward--becomes a daily 

lesson to be learned, and learned with much 

stumbling as we get older. And until we know 

our friends' private thoughts and emotions we 

ay know what to grieve or rejoice over for 

them. 10 

As Maggie is mentally not yet ready to see her conflicts 


as part of her egqoism, her disenchantment, which is intensi- 
p 1 


fied by her sense of isolation, is made unbearable from that 
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sense of dislocation which, rising from within, shatters 
the inside as well as the outside life: 

Maggie's sense of loneliness, and utter pri- 

vation of joy, had deepened with the brightness 

of advancing spring. All the favourite outdoor 

nooks about home, which seemed to have done 

their part with her parents in nurturing and 

cherishing her, were now mixed up with the home-- 

sadness, and gathered no smile from the sunshine. 

Every affection, every delight the poor child 

had had, was Jike an aching nerve to her. There 

was no music for her any more--no delicilus stringed 

instruments, with their passionate cries of im- 

prisoned spirits sending, a strange vibration 

ehrougm her frame.” (hks4 vis) 

Her suffering is all the more tragic because she has 
only a dim notion of what she needs; unlike Adam Bede who 
wants men to be useful or Dorothea Brooke who is anxious to 
improve the condition of mankind, Maggie has only a dim con- 
Sciousness of a "wide hopeless yearning for that something, 
whatever it was, that was greatest and best on this earth" 
(BRISA Ra aes Meanwhile, she nas Jost falth in the comiore 
Of her Idionie cream world, although she Still, at times, 
thinks that she could have been contented with "absorbing 
fancies," and that “if she could have had all Scott's novels 
and Byron's poems, she could perhaps make dream-worlds of 
her own." But unfortunately for her, she has passed the age 
when driving nails into her toy or escaping to the gypsies 
could substitute for reality. She has attained semi-conscious- 
ness, and can no longer escape demanding an "explanation of 


this hard, real life. . . some key that would enable her to 


understand, and, in understanding endure, the heavy weight 
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that had fallen on her young heart." Like Dorothea Brooke, 
she begins to imagine that "if she had been taught 'real 
learning and wisdom, such as great men knew,' she should 
have held the secrets of life; if she had only books, that 
she might learn for herself what wise men knew" (Bk.4,iii). 
As for Dorothea, Ssemi-consciousness leads to a hunger for 
more knowledge which would help her to resolve the riddle 
er Qife.w eibue the Ssiattering ofidaeing? Puclids sandeogic 
garnered from Tom's dry school-books cannot assuage her 
"vearning for effectual wisdom" which will liberate her from 
her narrow world. Her "discouragement", therefore, can only 
deepen "as the days went on, and the eager heart gained 
faster and faster on the patient mind." She needs a mediator 
between her and the moral universe towards which she is un- 
consciously groping. This mediator must be a sympathetic 
mentor like Daniel Deronda, who can penetrate the loneliness 
of her innermost heart. It is thus her psychological need 
which suggests the next movement of the novel, for she is 
able to locate her mentor in Thomas a Kempis who readily 
establishes a heart to heart relationship with her: 

Know that the love of thyself doth hurt thee 

Morer than onyiiang In che, world. 9). 0. fe tnou 

seekest this or that, and wouldest be here or 

there to enjoy thy own will and pleasure, thou 

shalt never be duiet nor firee from cares \ for 

in everything some what will be wanting, and 

in every place there will be some that will 

eross thee. . . . Both above and below, which 

way soever thou dost turn thee, everywhere thou 

shalt find the Cross: and everywhere of necessity 


thou must have patience, if thou wilt have inward 
peace, and enjoy an everlasting crown. . . 
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If thou desire to mount unto this height, 

thou.- must set out courageously, and lay the 

exee Lo she root, that thom mayest pluck sp 

and destroy that hidden inordinate inclination 

tCouthyselft,. and unto val private sand earthly 

TOO. 2... LOU Cudgntestetnerserore to call £5 

mind the more heavy suffering of others, that 

thou mayest the easier bear Thy little adversi-~ 

ELCStias ce GOK ee nL, 

De Imitatione Christi, the narrator says, "passed through 
Maggie while she read, as if she had been wakened in the night 
by a strain of solemn music, telling of beings whose souls had 
been astir while hers was in stupor." Contacte with Thomas 
a Kempis has a regenerating influence and is therefore an 
LMDOrLanL CuUrning poanh in theslite of, Maggie. Ihe sanjuncteion 
to "pluck up and destroy that hidden inordinate inclination 
EOetnvysel (Strikes atthe nucleus 8 Ner personaleconfilices: 
it is an attempt to define to her, her selfishness. I under- 
score this point because it is the main tenet of my thesis 
that the pattern of George Eliot's novels is derived from 
Ene cont licr Of a character's Tditone sand suienia, toek is, 
between the selfish and altruistic elements that coexist in 
a character. 

But egoism is not rooted out by a Single contact with 
a moral agent. I have hinted earlier that Maggie can go from 
extreme sensuousness to extreme asceticism. She has not yet 
given up the hope to be honoured "for her surpassing attain- 
ment" (Bk.4,iii), and she quickly sees in Thomas & Kempis a 


Vehicle by which she can attain the glory of a martyr. , Her 


selfish imitation of the saint's life is represented satiri- 
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cally: "she was too ardently learning to see all nature and 
life in the light of her new faith, to need any other material 
for her mind to work on’. (ek 4 4405). Filsewhere,. the narrator 
is openly critical of her egoism: "From what you know of 
her, you will not be surprised that she threw some exagger- 
ation and wilfulness, some pride and impetuosity, even into 
her self-renunciation: her own life was still a drama for 
her, in which she demanded of herself that her part should 
be played with intensity." She does not find it easy to give 
up the idea that she is the center of the world. "The path 
of martyrdom and endurance," which she seeks is the one "where 
the palm-branches grow, rather than the steep highway of 
tolerance, just allowance, and self-blame, where there are 
no leafy honours to be gathered and worn" (Bk.4,iii). However, 
although her renunciation 1S only partial, Thomas 5 Kempis 
does impose on her a novel conception of morality--the morality 
of selfless service. She can never be the old Maggie again. 
She will now be moving gradually towards her Hieria. 
Meanwhile, because of the way she thinks, her newly 
acquired religion leads to a fatal division between her pas- 
Sionate and intellectual lives. She makes great efforts to 
Suppress her emotions. The usually perceptive Philip warns 
her against false asceticism: "You are shutting yourselves 
up in a narrow self delusive fanaticism, which is only a way 
of escaping pain by starving into dullness all the highest 


powers of your nature" Gat Spas) 2 Philip uses the plural 
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pronountto remind Maggie of Her tragic division and its con- 
Sequences, and from that insight and foreboding which con- 
cerned love generates, he is able to predict her future 
troubles: "You will be thrown into the world some day, and 
then every rational satisfaction of your mature that you deny 
now, will assault you like a savage appetite" (Bk.5,iii). 
Philip's warning anticipates her future relationship with 
Stephen Guest. Even while she speaks of renunciation to 
Philip, her indomitable passionate life is already asserting 
2CSelL fenrough the memory Of a musie ehat "swells out again, 
"like chimes borne onward by a recurrent breeze" ee noe 

The dissociation of sensibilities which is the inevi- 
table result of Maggie's selfish zeal for martyrdom decides 
tne Structure Of the rest Of the novel, trom Book 5 to the 
end; from henceforth the struggle is for unity of the heroine 
either in the resigned intellectual life of Philip or in the 
turbulence of Stephen's Seen The change in structure 
is in accordance with George Eliot's technique of depicting 
a character through what goes on in his mind. 

At first, Maggie leans an the direction of Philip with 
whom she temporarily shares her inner life because his nature, 
"half feminine in sensitiveness,. .. had some of the woman's 
intolerant repulsion towards worldliness and the deliberate 
pursuit of sensual enjoyment" (BkK.5,i111). Unsatisfactory as 
her relationship with Philip is, it provides intellectual 


and emotional outlets for her. When, therefore, it is abruptly 
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terminated by Tom, Maggie experiences a despair akin to that 
which preceded her first disenchantment: 


Maggie went up to her own room to pour: out all 
that indignant remonstrance, against which 

Tom's mind was close barred, in bitter tears. 
Thentnageiceame thesrecoilection.of staat. quiet | 
time before the pleasure which had ended in to- 
day's misery had perturbed the clearness and 
Simplicity of her life. She used to think in 
that time that she had made great conguests, 

and won a lasting stand on serene heights above 
worldly temptations and conflict. And here she 
was down again in the thick of a hot strife with 
her own and others' passion. Life was not so 
short, then, and perfect rest was not so near as 
she had dreamed when she was two years younger. 
There was more struggle for her--perhaps more 
falhangs) (Peo5 v.22 


This second disenchantment does bring about the recog- 
nition that the real world is much too complex to be compre- 
hended in a single formula, such as the one she constructs 
from her understanding of Thomas a Kempis. Her experience 
at this point is, in a very limited way, analogous to Adam 
Bede's who thinks, after the tragic death of his father, that 
he has acquired experience and knowledge sufficient to guide 
his Cutureses But.when the calamity of Hetty strikes, his 
belief in himself is shattered and he realizes that he has a 
need for outside help. Maggie's loss of Philip has not only 
exposed the insufficiency of her newly acquired faith, but 
has also created a yearning vacuum, which may be filled either 
by reuniting her two sides or by giving herself entirely to 
henmidione 1) Unfortunately, 1t 1s hex Idione which initially 


gains control of her; for as she slips back "into deSire and 
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longing, ~ she finds her work "distasteful", and the desire 
for "the varied life she yearned for, and despaired of" be- 
comes "more and more importunate" (Bk.4,ii). 

Her yearning is not satisfied by her distasteful drudg- 
ery ina "third-rate schoolroom", which only whets her appe- 
tite for the sensuous life that now seems forever lost, and 
hence prepares her heart to feel in the rather mediocre world 
of Stephen Guest "the half-remote presence of a world of love 
and beauty and delight, made up of vague, mingled images from 
all the poetry and romance she had ever read, or had ever 
woven in her dreamy reveries" (Bk.7,iii). Through the desires 
of her sensuous side, she is led to Stephen Guest. 

In view of George Eliot's insistence that Maggie's 
"position towards Stephen is too vital a part of my whole 
conception and purpose for me to be converted to the condem- 
Nation of ae ees and in view of the many criticisms which 
Stephen has aerracted, | it will mot be out oft place to make 
2evLUer Observation about this Verel character ab this pound, 

Stephen shares some of the qualities of Arthur Donni- 
thorne: both are idle young men of fortune and great expec- 
Geum. Voli are alLtractive to young 7 inexper lenced women, 
both are unconsciously egocentric. Unlike Arthur's, however, 
Stephen's egoism is not redeemed by any complementary sensi- 
PIvLLy LOLDUDLIC Opinion.» He chooses Lucy because: Of (ner 
relative mediocrity and from love of opposition. According 


tbe they narraton, “bie emohasis of his admiration” for Lucy 
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"did not fall precisely on the rarest quality in her--per- 
haps he approved his own choice of her chiefly because she 
did not strike him as a remarkable rarity." And he prefers 
her to Miss Leyburn, the daughter of the county member, 
because Lucy being "only the daughter of his father's sub- 
ordinate," it will feed his pride to have "to defy and over- 
come a slight unwillingness and disappointment in his father 
and sisters--a circumstance" which, as the sarcastic voice 
of the narrator says, "gives a young man an agreeable con- 
SCisushess Cf Tis OWN dignity. =~ . . He meant to choose 
hacys she was a little darling, and exactly the sort of 
woman he had always most admired" (Bk.6,i). His passion 
for Maggie has also an egocentric core; he likes her because 
she is a Synthesis of “plain sewing,” “poverty,” and “beauty " 
--a rare combination which makes "Maggie more unlike other 
women even than she had seemed at first" (Bk.6,ii). He 
quarrels with Dr Kenn's Anglicanism because it will interfere 
with his* parliamentary ambitions. “AS a ‘rising senator, " 
rather too conscious of his great "gifts" with their corres- 
ponding "great responsibilities" (Bk.6,ii), he expects every 
other interest--that of Anglicanism and community--to be sub- 
OLrcumated Lo his. 

In spite of his egoism, however, he is never in doubt 
as to the Wature cf his relationship with Lucy. "He was in 
love, thoroughly attached to Lucy," he confesses to himself, 


"and engaged--engaged as strongly as an honourable man need 
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Deg DRO. Vom elle EOI OkS. tnetehee ts an lLoverwith, Luci. bak 
he is in love with only himself. However, he is ostensibly 
attached to her and she believes that he is in love with her. 
For this reason, he is in honour bound to openly break his 
connection. with Lucy before making Jove to her cousin. Bur 
I have already hinted that his professed love for Maggie is 
another aspect of his Love for himself. If in Stephen's sub— 
sequent relationship with the heroine, George Eliot portrays 
sexual Wes = she also portrays what is most objectionable 
in such a love--naked animal passion. Stephen constantly 
PDVOKeS, a5 a CrOounGd for lack Of Selr contro., the claim of 
what he calls natural law, "Natural law," he claims, "sur- 
mounts every other; we can't help what it clashes with, "+? 
When a man says that he "can't help" what his passion clashes 
with, he is a very long way from George Eliot's moral uni- 
verse. On Stephen's impassioned cry for animalism, Maggie 
Superimposes the claims of a divine moral universe: "we can 
only choose whether we will indulge ourselves in the present 
moment, or whether we will renounce that, for the sake of 
obeying the divine voice within us--for the sake of being 
broue. eo ali. the motives. that sanctify our lives” (Bk v6 ,31V). 
Maggie's resistance shows that she is not an easy victim of 
Stephen's overmastering masculine appeal. 

Maggie is thoroughly responsible for her actions. Her 
PoncuweL at ot. Ogg Ss) 1S in accord with the internal logic of 


her life. I have noted before that she is given to extremes. 
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Before the crucial meeting with Stephen she is under the con- 


trol of her- Ildione=—that “sensuous sice of her which craves 


"for love, wealth, ease, and refinement" (Bk.6,xiii). At 


the moment of surrender, she sees Stephen as the fulfilment 


of her dream world. The language of the passage in which 


she glides down the river with Stephen at her side shows her 


in her dream world in which she is finally recognized as a 


queen: 


Maggie felt that she was being led down the garden 
among the roses, being helped with firm tender care 
into the boat, having the cushion and cloak arranged 
for her feet, and her parasol opened for her (which 
she had forgotten)--all by this stronger presence 
that seemed to bear her along without any act of her 
Ownewill, lakevthe added self which comes®withwthe 
sudden exalting influence of a strong tonic-- and 
She felt nothing else. Memory was excluded. (Bk.6, 
Seay) 


The egoist thinks that he can avoid moral responsibility 


by shutting off memory. It is significant that Maggie's ride 


is described in imagery that is suggestive of dreamy forget- 


fulness: "They glided rapidly along, Stephen rowing, helped 


by the backward-flowing tide. . . . The breath of the young, 


unwearied day, the delicious rhythmic dip of the oars, the 


fragme 


it were only the overflowing of brim-full gladness. . 
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ntary song of a@ passing bird heard now and then, as if 

- what 
SOutd there be an their mands for the £arsc hour?” 

But as she awakes to recognition and consciousness on 
EGh Dod, , ene 15 tor phe first tame capable of isolating 


lfish element of herself from the moral goodness to 
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which she is aspiring: 


I feel no excuse for myself--none. I should 
never have failed towards Lucy and Philip as 

I have done, if I had not been weak, selfish, 
and hard--able to think of their pain without 
a pain to myself that would have destroyed all 
CeMmplal lol. «<. 

There are memories, and affections, and long- 
ings after perfect goodness, that have such a 
strong hold on me; they would never quit me for 
long; they would come back and be pain to me-- 
repentance, I couldn't live in peace if I put 
the shadow of a wilful sin between myself and God. 
I have caused sorrow already--I know-~-I feel it; 
but I have never deliberately consented to it... 
(BR.O ;21v) 


This Lecogmition Scene is an important turning point in 
BHT ter OL che MeToince andes the eeVontsuo. Tner Mil lon tie 
Floss. Maggie's refusal to marry Stephen is based on a healthy 
synthesis of her moral and emotional Lives. ft is) a solid 
triumph of her Hieria over her Idione. However, although she 
has come to a full consciousness of the moral implications 
Gp ner actions, slice 15 Still Mnnocent- of public opinion: 

"Good God, Maggie!" said Stephen, rising too 

and grasping her arm, "You rave. How can you 

go back without marrying me? You don't know 

what will be said, dearest. You see nothing as 

Le really as.” 

"Ves, I do. But they will believe me. I 

will confess everything. Lucy will believe me-- 

she will forgive you, and--and--oh, some good 

WLLL come=by clinging to the rights” (BkKl6 xiv) 

Lucy and Philip indeed do believe her, but St Ogg's does 
not. Philip's compassionate letter to her is reminiscent of 
her earlier analysis of the unfortunate witch's ambivalent 


OlIont. Sy eipnesi zing the ."pabtzal, Givided action .of our 


nature," he not only generalizes Maggie's experience on the 
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Dutch boat, but also shows how only the vision of tragedy 
can restore wholeness to her, just as the vision of heaven 
was, tO Desthetonly form of Victor: grantecds thaws witch: . 1 
could see no issue that was not fatal for you," he says, "I 
believed then, as I believe now, that the strong attraction 
which drew you together proceeded only from one side of your 
Cnaracters, anc belonged. to, that. partial~cdivided action 
of our nature which makes half the tragedy of the human 
Toi heed tte 

The most rapid scene in the nove ia is the one of Maggie's 
last disenchantment, which comes immediately after her inter- 
view with Dr Kenn. It is a dramatization of the moment to 
moment movement of her agitated mind as she walks "back to 
her lodgings, through the driving rain, with a new sense of 
desolation. She must be a lonely wanderer; she must go out 
among fresh faces. . . There was no home, no help for the 
erring: even those who pitied were constrained to hardness" 
(Bk.7,v). At this moment of total isolation and unrelenting 
suffering comes Stephen's letter, renewing his offer of 
marriage. The offer makes her feel "as if her real tempta- 
GBions had. only just begun." It resurrects the passionate 
hopes that she had abandoned on the Mudport boat: 

All the day before she had been filled with the 

vision of a lonely future through which she must 

carry the burden of regret, upheld only by cling- 

ing faith. And here--close within her reach-- 

urging. itself upon her even as a claim-—was 

another future, in which hard endurance and effort 


were to be exchanged for easy delicious leaning on 
another’s loving strength! 
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A moment of silence succeeds this hopeful dream and 

then come once more 
the memories that no passion could long quench: 

the long past came back to her, and with it the 

fountains of self-renouncing pity and affection, 

of faithfulness and resolve. The words that were 

marked by the quiet hand in the little old book 

that she had long ago learned by heart rushed 

even to her lips, and found a vent for themselves 

in a low murmur that was quite lost in the loud 

driving of the rain against the window and the 

loud moan and roar. of the wind.22 "I have 

received the Cross, I have received it from Thy 

hand- 1 .widl, bear ic, sand bear i bill death, 

aoa -1nouU. has; lard at. upon ime.” 

Maggie is given another chance. Stephen's letter func- 
tions as a test of her moral growth. But this time, instead 
of shutting off memory, she uses it to reach her Hieria. 
With her mind freed from the domination.of her Idione, she 
is able to foresee her lover's true future happiness in Lucy 
and not in herself, for whom renunciation can no longer take 
the spath of glory. ‘Forgive me stephen," she sobs, “lt will 
pass away. You will come back to her." With this follows 
bhew Climaticsact, of supreme saceiiice:. | -'She ook lup tthe 
Letter, meld, ii.to the candle; wand let. it burn slowly on the 
hearth." The act is followed by a reaffirmation of her accep- 
tancesot, suttering, "i will bear it, and bear itl erli death 
tee wecod, JL my lite is to’ be Long, let me tive to bless 
enc comtorc. In this final cry, she has fused her idionme 
and Hieria with the moral universe, and can now notice beneath 
her "knees and feet" the flood which will soon conduct her 
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With the coming of the flood comes also a resurgence 
of Maggie's wholesome emotions in the form of a "Strong 
resurgent love towards her brother that Swept away all the 
later impressions of hard, cruel offence and misunderstanding, 
and left only the deep, underlying, unshakeable memories of 
early union." She unifies herself as she sits face to face 
with her alienated brother on the life-saving boat: 

Maggie with eyes of intense life looking out 

from a weary, beaten face--Tom pale with a 

certain awe and humiliation. Thought was busy 

though the Lips were sitent. 24... Bue at Last 

a mist gathered over the blue-grey eyes, and 

the i2 ps foundya word Chey could Utter:  sthe 

old childish-- "Magsie!" (Bk.7,v) 

For Maggie it is a supreme moment, the end of a long 
quest to unite her moral life with her affection. Her sub- 
sequent death may be, as U.C. Knoepflmacher implies, a 
tregqic waste," but aityis the cnisxyiresolirion which the: Logic 
of her divided nature can secant. > However, it is not her 
death that matters. it 2s enough that, through suffering 
and regeneration, she is able to emancipate herself from her 


narrow microcosm. In George Eliot, moral consciousness 


takes precedence of the length of life. 
Doricote Mill and St Ogg"s as Microcosms 


Surprised at the negative response with which the press 
greeted the Dodsons and the Tullivers, George Eliot could not 
help saying: 


"T have certainly fulfilled my intention very 
badly if I have made the Dodson honesty appear 
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imean and <uninteresting'’. . . . So, far as 

my own feeling and intention are concerned, 

no one class of persons or form of character 

is held up to reprobation or to exclusive 

admiration. Tom is painted with as much 

love and pity as Maggie; and I am so far 

from hating the Dodsons myself, that I am 

rather aghast to find them ticketed with such 

very ugly adjectives. "26 

The difference between the views of the author and 
those of her critics may be attributed to the contrast which 
Maggie's world makes with those of Dorlcote Mill and St Ogg's. 
Mae* world vor “Dorlcote Mili 1s centered. ony Mr Tulliver, “an 
inveterate egoist whose actions originate in a feeling of 
self-importance. "He," the reader is told, "was held to 
be a much more substantial man than hereally was. .. . He 
had been always used to hear pleasant jokes about his advan- 
tages as a man who worked his own mill, and owned a pretty 
bit of land; and these jokes naturally kept up his sense 
that he was a man of considerable substance (Bk.1,viii). In 
erder to =Live-up Coehis fame; he feels that he mas toe put 
down alimopposition. © He tgoes "to law to stop igs rivals irom 
sharing the Floss with him; he marries a woman who is intel- 
lectually his inferior "'cause she was a bit weak, like; for 
Eiwasnit agoim’ fo bettold the rignts otthings! by mysown 
fireside! ChoRviL ivi), and he sends his son “Tom totschodl 
partly because he does not want a competitor at the mill and 
partly because he wants to get even with his enemies, the 


lawyers. He is so occupied with his microcosm that the out- 


side world becomes a riddle to him: "This is a puzzlin' world" 
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CBEt 7211 ne OLrten says: 

Although he does not, like his father, conduct business 
on sentimental grounds, Tom totally accepts the values of 
His el vem settle world, enim tradition and pre .udlce 
replace the intellectual-emotional world that confronts the 
reader in Maggie. Thoroughly incapable of self-introspection, 
he is one of the numerous characters in The Mill on the Floss 
Ruissominaetess run in fixed tracks" and who therefore "have 
mo meed, to reconcile contlicting eime” (BK.3,ViiJ. His dia- 
logue with Maggie shows the distance between the world of 
Dorlcote Mill and the moral world towards which Maggie is 
aspiring : 


"Now then, Maggie, there are but two courses for 
you to take; either you vow solemnly to me, with 
YOULL Nand Ghomy father’ s Bible? that you wil 
never have another meeting or speak another word 
in private with Philip Wakem, or you refuse, and 

I tell my father everything; and this month, when 
by my exertions he might be made happy once more, 
you will cause him the blow of knowing that you 
are a disobedient, deceitful daughter, who throws 
away her own respectability by clandestine meet- 
ings with the son of a man that has helped to ruin 
Her father. Choose!" Yom ended with cold decision, 
going up to the large Bible, drawing it forward, 
and opening it at the fly-leaf, where the writing 


was. 

It waS a crushing alternative to Maggie. 

Vlom;“ shé. said, wrged out of pride anto pleading, 
Foon traskame that, “Ll willevpromise vow to gave up 


all intercourse with Philip, if you will let me see 
him once, or even to write to him and explain every- 
thing--to give it up as long as it would ever cause 
any palin £O my fathers . 2 kh feel something £or 
isisieelGye mele, a pslsmnmaweihenen Velcyeehay 

“edo Wen tO ede anyehing of your feelings: 
IT have said exactly what I mean; choose-~-and 
quickly, lest my mother should come in." 
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"Tf I give you my word, that will be as 
strong a bond to me as if I laid my hand on 
GHesbiblew J udeoniterequime aia to bind me.“ 

(US Waa. 1 require, “sara Tom, lL can!t 
LES you, Macgqie. ».). ablse you will bring 
shame on us all, and grief on my father; and 
what is the use of my exerting myself and giving 
up everything else for the sake of paying my 
father's debts, if you are to bring madness and 
vexation on him just when he might be easy and 
hold up his head once more?" 

* "Oh, Tom--will the debts be paid soon?” said 
Maggie, clasping her hands, with a sudden flash 
of joy across her wretchedness,. 

Seti COIngS Turn outeds § expec, Said Tom. 
"But," he added, his voice trembling with indig- 
nation, "while I have been contriving and working 
that my father may have some peace of mind before 
he dies--working for the respectability of our 
family--you have done all you can to destroy both." 

Maggie felt a deep movement of compunction: 
for the moment, her mind ceased to contend against’ 
what she felt to be cruel and unreasonable, and 
in her self-blame she justified her brother. 


"Tom," she said in a low voice, "it was wrong 
of me--but I was so lonely--and I was sorry for 
Pra de, * 

Nonsense! said Vom. “Your duty was clear 


enough. Say no more; but promise, in the words 
eCOLd VOuUse aC bK Joy) 


In the egocentric world of Dorlcote Mill, thought and 
affection are displaced by family pride and a traditional 
quest for respectability. Maggie's desire for the indepen- 
dence of felt thought is ridiculed. 

Tike Dortcote Mill, St Ggg?s too 1s an asolated micro— 
cosm that "did not look extensively before or after. It 
finer cved @ long past without thinking of 1b, and had no 
evec ior tue Spirits that. walk the Streets” (BkoLj xii). At 
the time of The Mill on the Floss, it is cut off intellectual- 


iy ean enocicnally from atS past, £rom ibe vital) link with 
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humanity Atiiarcge os Thritt endwingustry ws) for St. Oggi s 
what. Camily pride) is, Lom Dorlcote,Miil. 

The two families that most represent the values of 
St Ogg's are the Dodsons and the Wakems. The Dodsons' 
actions originate in what the narrator calls "a proud honest 
egoism, which had a hearty dislike to whatever made against 
its own credit and interest." Their virtues are selected 
to promote their business interests: "obedience to parents, 
fovenruines= CoO, kindred) industry ~22gle. Nonesty, thrice, 
the thorough scouring of wooden and copper utensils, the 
hoarding Of coins Itkely to disappear Erom the currency, 
the production of first-rate commodities for the market, 
and the general preference for whatever was home-made" 
Vpk,4,a 708 The outside world 13 as mucha riddle eo: the 
Dodsons and Wakems as it is to Mr Tulliver. When Mrs 
Matiaver talks or “nat'ral feeling. (Bk.3,viz) ang privace 
sorrows, lawyer Wakem fails to understand her, and rightly 
asks "What does all this mean, Mrs Tulliver?" They live 
in separate worlds and cannot understand each other. 

As I have noted elsewhere, there 1S a reciprocal 
relationship between society and character. The community 
grows in moral consciousness with the characters. In The 
Mill on the Floss only Maggie and Philip make significant 
moral gains. A marriage between these two would not only 
have Unteceastine worlas of Doricote Mill and St Ogg’ s, but 


would have also brought the communities closer to their 
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Hieria. Although Maggie does not marry Philip, her sacri— 
ficial death, while rescuing a brother who has renounced 
her, is a symbolic effort to superimpose a higher moral 


Sraer On the Worlds of" Vorlcote Mill and St Ogg"s. 


Chapeer LV 


Silas Marner 


Arprer Citing George Eliot's 2ecter to John Blackwood 


On how the idea cf Silas Marner came to mer “as a sort of 


legendary pate Gerald Bullett energetically concludes that 
"the result is the happiest blend of romantic allegory with 
homely realism. "“ Critic eLbter critic tas een similarly 
intrigued by George Eliot's deceptively simple statement. 
PUR. heavis eontencds thar Voileas Mernier fas im il, am Acs 
solid way, something of the fairy-tale."> tan Milner finds 
the "full meaning" of the novel in the tension between its 
legengazy end  'realistic™ components, * while U.C. Knoep~ 
fimacher calls it a "wishful fantasy designed to help the 
author purge herself of the fears that had surfaced in 'The 
Lifted Veil' and The Mill on the sss 
David Carroll is, however, closer to the heart of Silas 
Marner in his observation that "Silas's fifteen years of very 
real bitterness and isolation rule out the suggestion that 
hie ts a Gpiterent Kind of world rom Godfrey's, a world in 


which the Logic of the everyday life is suspended, "© 
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The association of the novel with the "fairy-tale" 
stems, in part, from George Eliot's letter, but mainly from 
an incomplete comprehension of the author's psychological 


method. The "legendary tale" of the letter refers only to 


the kernel idea and not to the conception of the story. "As 
my mind dwelt on the subject," says George Eliot in the same 
better, “I became inclined to a more realistic Ree! 


Silas Marner is conceived from the psychology of Silas and 
Godfrey, whose misguided conceptions of life furnish its 
woacderlying Structure, David sarroll motes, very appropriately, 
that Silas and Godfrey have essentially kind natures which 
are easily exploited and embittered, and that both characters 
Simplity Jite-and tend to\explain it vin terms of ."miracle 
or chance, "® Silas Marner PusMconsErucked sone tne er lorts.or 
Silas and Godfrey to interpret life in terms of religion 
and chance respectively. Just as the egoist in George Eliot 
is self-centered on matters that pertain to his ego, Silas 
and Godfrey are respectively egocentric on points of religion 
and chance (the two terms are virtually interchangeable in 
Silas Marner), because their early lives are built on them. 
Lantern Yard religion is as real to Silas” as the religion 
of chance is to Godfrey. In the following pages, I shall 
be concerned with the microcosms which Silas and Godfrey 
construct from their respective religions. 

Silas Marner 


As I have observed earlier in this thesis, an exclusive 
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preoccupation with a single object of interest is the essence 
o£ the George Eliot egoist. The religion of the Lantern 
Yard is a self-centered one, which excludes its devotee from 
a larger communion with humanity, from the accumulated human 
knowledge which is man's common inheritance, and from the 
Stronger: Jight.or the cies Like his fellow worshippers, 
Silas is incorporated ina "narrow religious sect," because 
it is a place "where the poorest layman has the chance of 
distinguishing himself by gifts of speech, and has, at the 
very least, the weight of a silent voter in the government 
er his community. Silas’s e@gqoismeis*highly Elattered in 
EAS communityas (Marner, -the narrator says; "was Haghly 
Enemone. ob An thas io-tite, biddenmworld, las. eieawas believed 
BOOS sa VOUNG MamvOP exemplary slite nd ardent Waith. "s.nis 
very weakness, his cataleptic seizures, becomes a matter for 
Veneratzoneanc -aAsphenomenom of Ysowritual” and, of course, 
personal Significance: "Silas was evidently a brother sel- 
ectec ton a peculiar discipline: .... .- it was believed by 
himself and others that its effect was seen in an accession 
SE Light and fervour” Coie 
oLlas Marner! s microcosm, .ike Amos Barton's, is the 
one in which he occupies a mid-way position between God and 
an elected band of worshippers. But whereas Rev Barton's 
little world is punctured by his helpless dependence on Milly, 
Silas Marner's has no window to the macrocosm that envelops 
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bridge between him and humanity, is sacrificed to his all 
engulfing religious life: 

He had inherited from his mother some acquaintance 

with medicinal herbs and their preparation--a 

little store of wisdom which she had imparted to 

him as a solemn bequest--—but of late years he 

had had doubts about the lawfulness of applying 

this knowledge, believing that herbs could have 

noltetiicacy without prayer; and that prayer 

might suffice without herbs; so that his inherited 

delight to wander through the fields in search 

Of foxclove and dandelion and coltsfoot, began 

to wear to him the character of a temptation. (i) 

His egoism is of a quiet unassuming variety that blends 
well into his state of childlike innocence and inexperience. 
He "finds hard words in his hymn—book"” and "knows nothing of 
abstractions; as theclittiletehild ‘knows nothing of parental 
love, but only knows one face and one lap towards which it 
stretches its arms for refuge and nurture" (ii). The passage 
PSeveLyusigniticant Lrometne point oOLiview iol the authors 
psychological conception of Silas Marner. It shows the dispo- 
Sition of a mind that is soon to be exploited by William 
Deane: while the reference to "little child" anticipates 
Silas's future relationship with Eppie. W.J. Harvey observes, 
rather perceptively, that "the vehicle of the comparison 
Clearly looks forward to a state of affairs which will actu- 
ally develop in the story," and that there is a close sym- 
bolic relationship between this passage and the yet "unearned 
Guineas "owhien iMarnér thinks’) "fondly of 1.9 . as ak they 
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not only incapable of analyzing its own egoism, but is 

quite unprepared for adult responsibilities. When tragedy 
strikes, in the form of William Deane's false accusation, 

it can only seek refuge in the God whose favourite son Silas 
Serilethimersihe ds. GuGod Wwaileclear mez’ hexsdectares.s 7ihis 
instinctive declaration summarizes his entire idea of moral- 
ity, and hence he is stunned when his innocence is not vindi- 
Sateaul, "Therevasine just God that governs the earth right— 
ecuslyge heterlesein anguish, “butearGodrot vies, that bears 
witness against the innocent" (i). 

His loss of belief in a just—God signifies the collapse 
of his*microcosm which has dépended on a healthy faith ina 
benevolent deity that has hitherto recognized his central 
position at Lantern Yard. Jerome Thale draws attention to 
the fact that Silas's blasphemy--his disbelief in any god 
but a malevolent one--is important not as a theological 
DeGpOsteion, DUCkaS an ImMdi cation Cl Some change im his 
Personality. “What be has lost," he continues, “Zs not a 
creed but a sense of the worid. "=~ 

Adam Bede similarly questions the existence of "a just 
God" when stunned by Hetty's een fe But unlike Adam, 
Silas cannot articulate his problem. Adam gains in knowledge 
from his experience because he has around him people in whom 
he can confide; Silas's experience destroys his personality 
because he has no trusted mentor who can interpret it to 


him ‘and he as too limited in intellect and sensibility to 
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understand the riddles of actual existence. He abandons 
the scene of his disenchantment with "that despair in his 
soul--that shaken trust in God and man, which is little 
short of madness toa loving mature” (1). Unlike any other 
hero or heroine of George Eliot, his disenchantment leaves 
no avenue that can lead to regeneration. He is even lonelier 
them Magqre.Tulliver . Cut off, Jes vhe 15, rom Nis past, 
present, and future: 

He hated the thought of the past; there was 

mothing that called out his Love ana tel lowship 

jeneneenadethe future was vel lerdank:. Eor there 

was no Unseen Love that cared for him. Thought 

was arrested by utter bewilderment, now its 

old narrow pathway was closed, and affection 


seemed to have died under the bruise that had 
fallen Om 1ts keenest merves. (22) 


He seeks exile precisely for the reason which makes 
Maggie Tulliver repudiate it; he seeks it for its "Lethean 
influence . . . in which the past becomes dreamy because 
its symbols have all vanished, and the present too is dreamy, 
because. tt 15 binked with no memories” (11) Without 2 
sense of his past he can only become "a dead man come to 
life again" (i), because his isolation from a necessary life 
stream has gradually petrified his senses. For fifteen 
years he tries to lead a life in which an instinctive labour 
Pattern Cisplaces a moral one Chat Creaces a healthy exis— 
tence. The author uses the imagery of a spinning insect to 
recreate for the reader this period of the hero's history, 
and to show that total loss of sensibility in the hero which 


can only be reclaimed through the gradual action of the 
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Premedical a0 luenices Of Dure, Naturalpuiiman relation: ; : 


He seemed to weave, like the spider, from 

DUre LNDULSe without Tre rvercU1 On, esas 

Silas's hand satisfied itself with throwing 

the shuttle, and his eye with seeing the 

Tittie squares ti the cloth complete them- 

selves under his effort. Then there were 

the Calls of Rhungere and Silas, 2n his soeli- 

tude, had to provide his own breakfast, dinner 

and supper, to fetch his own water from the 

well, and put his own kettle on the fire; and 

all these immediate promptings helped, along 

With the unquestioning activity of a Spinning 

insecc. (iz) 

The imagery suggests the totally selfish life of a 
Wute, Imarticulare, paralyzed ming. “Buc Ssilas*s emotional 
relationship with his brown pot, with which he has associated 
for twelve years, not only shows that his affection is not 
Pore yeni otlaced, Duty aso Ciel. Ne-cannot eGxist fn toca! 
isolation for long. When the earthenware breaks, he picks 
ap its Shattered pieces "with grief in his heart." ‘The 
narrator reminds the reader that "even in this stage of 
Withering... . tne sap Of “atfection was mot all gone” (iu )% 
THiS LS “an important reminder and it anticipates the series 
of emotional incidents that lead to Silas's eventual regener- 
Bistee gy 

Tie first of these is his sympathy for the cropsical 
Sally Oates which brings a temporary sense of unity between 
his past and present: WSGilas Celt, Loc che Lirst Line Siice 
he had come to Raveloe, a sense of unity between his past 


and present life, which might have been the beginning of 


Wise rescue Erom the insect-like existence into which His 
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nature had shrunk." Unfortunately, however, the narrow 
Superstitious outlook of Raveloe turns this "movement of 
pity towards Sally Oates, which had given him a transient 
sense of brotherhood" into a bugbear that serves to heighten 
"the repulsion between him and his neighbours and made his 
isolation more complete" (ii). 

A second important step towards regeneration is inci- 

dent to the loss of his money. Rev Crackenthorp admonishes 
him "that his money had probably been taken from him because 
henehoughs teo much<of it and nevernseame to church" (). 
This is a strong moral indictment. In Raveloe, unlike the 
Industrlaledi styl cert romrwhien "Silas. has-emigreted, the 
church and the Rainbow Inn are communal places which symbolize 
a larger moral universe. The Church, which the gentle Dolly 
Winthrop describes to Silas, is certainly not a place pre- 
sided over by an omnipotent God who ministers to the egoistic 
demands of the individual, but a gathering place, iike the 
Rainbow, where one sheds one's egoism. It is a place where 
Hie anbit of trouble comes, 1, feel as -L.can put.ip wi' it, 
foraidve loeked-for- helpui' sthe-rignt quarter,,.and-gev myself 
up to Them as we must all give ourselves up at the last; and 
if we'n done our part, it isn't to be believed as Them as are 
above-as 'wuLlL be worse, nor we are, and come short o' Theirn'n" 
Cae 

DayiceCarrelLepoints .cutarelevantly sthatysilas"s ina- 


bility to “identify the Raveloe religion with his old faith" 
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Shows the narrowness of his eee But as a nature like 
Silas's cannot live in independence of a self-centered 
religion, he soon creates one for himself in the worship of 
golden guineas: 

He spread them out in heaps and bathed his 

hands in them; then he counted them and set 

them up in regular piles, and felt their 

rounded outline between his thumb and fingers, 

and thought fondly of the guineas that were 

only half earned by the work in his loom, as 

if they had been unborn children. (ii) 

He clings to this new religion with an instinctive 
tenacity akin to his emotional attachment to the deity of 
the Lantern Yard, and hence he cannot comprehend Dolly's more 
liberal theology, which falls "rather unmeaningly" on his 
ears, "for there was no word in it that could rouse a memory 
Ob what te nad: known as religion” (s). 

When he loses his gold, he is as shocked as he was when 
he lost the Lantern Yard religion. Ironically, however, the 
new shock revives the current of emotion which the old one 
had benumbed into recision: "He put his tembling hands to 
his head, and gave a wild ringing scream, the cry of deso- 
lation." The screaming dramatically bursts open the cocoon 
of his egoistic microcosm, and a few moments later he is out 
in the streets to seek the aid of humanity. However, he has 
lingering Goivotes to conquer: a tong rooted faith is not to be 
easily destroyed by a single emotional outburst: 

Was it a thief who had taken the bags? or was 


it a cruel power that no hands could reach 
which had delighted in making him a second 
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time desolate? He shrank from this vaguer 

adread, and fixed his mind with struggling 

eliort on the robber with hands, who could 

be reached by hands. (v) 

By rejecting the vague agency of "a cruel power", he 
is able to triumph over a superstition which holds his knowl- 
edge in bondage, and by seeking the help of his fellow men, 
in order to apprehend the thief who has stolen his gold, he 
ceases to see himself as the favoured son of God. At the 
Rainbow Inn, for the first Cime in fitteen years, he enjoys 
the warmth of human relationship, sitting by "a hearth not 
his own, and feeling the presence of faces and voices which 
were his nearest promise of help" (vii). This contact does 
for him wheat Milly's ceath does for Amos Barton: ic brangs 
him the much needed sympathy of Raveloe. The "repulsion" 
which he has "always created in his neighbours," says the 
Matrator, is “partiy dissipated by the new Light an which 
ths mMistortune jad Sshowm ham =). 

In spite of these new sympathies, however, Silas's 
desiccated feeling needs the unjarring tenderness of a child 
for its total revival, The only permanent contribution which 
the loss of his money makes to his emotional growth is that 
of creating a yearning gap which is filled almost immediately 
by Eppie: 

Formerly, his heart had been as a locked casket 

with its treasure inside: but now the casket 

was empty, and the lock was broken. Left 

Groping tn darkness, wilh iis prop Utterly cone; 

Silas had inevitably a sense, though a dull and 


half—-despairing one, that if any help came to 
Di 2h muse come. prom without, (x) 
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And help-~in the form of a mute child--is already on 


the doorstep: 


He seated himself on his fireside chair, and 
was stooping to push his logs together, when, 
to his blurred vision, it seemed as if there 
Were Qold on the floor fn front of the hearth. 
Gold!--his own gold--brought back to him as 
mysteriously as it had been taken away! He 
felt his heart begin to beat violently, and 
for a few moments he was unable to stretch out 
his hand and grasp the restored treasure. The 
heap of gold seemed to glow and get larger 
beneath his agitated gaze. (xii) 


Hos MLC Leeuw COO; a nCeonerent to hanks logically. ft 


San only thank, symbolically, in, terms lot gold with which it 


iS famiiiar, lt is for this reason that Silaseis mystiided 


when his stretched fingers make contact with agreeable "soft 


warm curls" instead of encountering recalcitrant pieces of 


metal. 


This sense of mystery gradually works in him to re- 


vive memories which prepare him for human contact: 


In utter amazement, Silas fell on his knees and 
bent his head low to examine the marvel: it 

was a sleeping child--a round, fair thing, with 
SOLTL yellow tings all over its head. Could, this 
be his little sister come back to him in a dream-- 
his little sister whom he had carried about in 

his arms for a year before she died, when he was 

a Small boy without shoes or stockings? That was 
the first thought that darted across Silas's 

Blank wonderment. . . . sllas sank anto has chair 
powerless, under the double presence of an inexpli- 
cable surprise and a hurrying influx of memories 

- e - he had a dreamy feeling that this child was 
somehow a message come to him from that far-off 
life: it stirred fibres that had never been moved 
in Raveloe--old quiverings of tenderness-~-old 
impressions of awe at the presentiment of some 
Power presiding over his life; for his imagination 
had not yet extricated itself from the sense of 
mystery in the child's sudden presence, and had 
found no conjectures of ordinary natural means by 
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which the event could have been brought about. (xii) 


; : : : : ; ae) 
What is dramatized in this scene is not "coincidence", 


but the revival of Silas's memory. The hero's reaction to 
Eppie's presence underscores the point which my thesis makes 
that action in George Eliot is determined by what goes on in 
the character's mind. With the coming of Eppie comes a change 
in the plot of the novel. The Silas and Godfrey stories 

which hitherto have been running along parallel lines become 
intertwined through the introduction of Eppie. 

Eppie is of crucial importance both for the human con- 
tact and the sense of awe which she brings to Silas's life. 
Silas is gradually detached from his ego, and led in the 
direction of his Hieria. He intuitively identifies Eppie 
with his purer nature, and his strong objection to her being 
taken away from him is an unconscious clinging to his moral 
ta bes a eNO-—MO——41. Can ty part WLe) it, to cat t tetert wgo, 
Sajvd Silas abruptly. “It's come to me —— I've a right to 
keep it," 

"The proposition to take the child from him," comments 
the narrator, "had come to Silas quite unexpectedly, and 
his speech uttered under a strong sudden impulse, was almost 
like a revelation to himself: a minute before, he had no 
distinct intention about the child" (xiii). But his speech 
is only apparently impulsive. In reality it derives froma 


synthesis of his purer pristine nature and his newly found 
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moral life. The speech, observes David Carroll, uttered 
"under a strong sudden impulse" is "instinctive" and "ex- 
pressive" of his "whole moral tradition. *° Pics 
winstinetive” only in the sense that Eppie has, in a brief 
period of time, become an integral part of Silas's physical 
and Spiritual lives. The pauses between the strong "No's" of 
the speech show reflection. The choice which, as the narra- 
tor indicates, is made unconsciously, is certainly a moral 
one. 


Another contribution of Eppie, as I mentioned before, 


is the sense of awe which she introduces to the prosaic, 


gnarled life of her adoptive parent. "Her wide-gazing calm,' 


as the narrator says, inspires "a certain awe such as we 
feel before some quiet majesty or beauty in the earth or sky 
~-before a steady glowing planet, or a full-flowered eglan- 
tine, or the bending trees over a silent pathway" (xiii). 
This new sense of awe is different from that inspired by the 
malevolent Lantern Yard deity. It is an aesthetic awe-- 
observe that it is associated with harmonious objects of 


nature--generated spontaneously by the presence of noble 


womanhood, as a "necessary complement to the truth and beauty 


Or kee it is akin tO thet woiicn Maggie inspires in 


Bob Jakin or Romola in the plague-ridden villagers. An 
ability to apprehend beautiful objects is a necessary step, 
in George Eliot, towards a wholesome existence. Eppie's 


infantine beauty operates as a remedial influence on Silas's 
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senses. "Eppie called him away from his weaving," we are 
told, "and made him think all its pauses a holiday, reawaken- 
ing his senses with her fresh life, even to the old winter- 
flies that came crawling forth in the early spring sunshine, 
and warming him into joy because she had joy" (xiv). Some 
Gl tie mos. delicncrul scenes in sa lec Marner are taose that 
describe Silas's dual function as a parent and a governess, 
particularly his half-hearted attempt to discipline his 
mischievous ward by throwing her into a coal-hole. Such 
scenes depict the gradual process by which the mind of the 
lonely weaver is reconditioned and reintroduced into the 
joys and sorrows of a healthy family life. Reflecting on 
Silas's new advantages, the narrator says: 

The gold had kept his thoughts in an ever- 

repeated circle, leading to nothing beyond 

itself; but Eppie,was an object compacted of 

changes and hopes that forced his thoughts 

onward, and carried them fZar away from their 

old eager pacing towards the same blank limit 

--carried them away to the new things that 

would come with the coming years. . . . (Xiv) 

The contrast also indicates the moral and intellectual 
distances that exist between his egoistic microcosm and the 
broader universe to which he is being led by a baby. However, 
his newly found life is still encumbered by a residual egoism, 
which makes his regeneration incomplete. He confesses to 
Bopie that He might “lose the feeling that God was good to 


Meee ie. Lost, ner (sci). But at as George Biiot!'s cardinal 


teaching that true morality should be independent of any 
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system of rewards, -° ihe good Dolly Winthrop; whe acts as 
his moral mid-wife, stresses this point when she says that 


all as we've got to do is trusten, Master 
Marner--to do the right thing as fur as we 
know, and to trusten. For if us as knows so 
little can see a bit o' good and rights, we 
may be sure as there's a good and a rights 
bigger nor what we know--I feel it i' my own 
imsidewas.icamust bessoguyAndes te you, could: but 
ha' gone on trustening Master Marner, you wouldn't 
ha' run away from your fellow-creaturs and been 
so lone. (xvi) 


Dolly's admonition circumscribes the nature of Silas's 
Idione--loss of confidence in an idea of justice or goodness 
which is independent of one's selfish wishes or expectations. 
The scene shows him the way to reach his Hieria, and also 
prepares him for the crucial confrontation with Godfrey Cass. 
In spite of this preparation however, his Idione quickly 
reassets itself when Godfrey threatens to remove the object 
Sf Atesamoralstranstormation: 

UTheDy? aSiGan. oe answered, with an, accent,of 

bitterness that had been silent in him since 

the memorable day when his youthful hope had 

perished--"then, sir, why didn't you say so 

Sixteen years ago, and claim her before I'd 

come to love her, i'stead o'coming to take 

her from me now, when you might as well take 


the heart out o' my body? God gave her to me 
because you turned your back upon her, and He 


looks upon her as mine: you've no right to her! 
When a man turns a blessing from his door, it 
foal eeto tiem as take 3t am! “(e12) 


Godfrey's subsequent appeal to Eppie'’s future well-being, 
though palpably hypocritical, touches the well of humanity 
that Eppie and Dolly have rejuvenated in Silas, and which can 


no longer be totally obliterated by his Idione: 
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Silas, on the other hand, was again stricken 

in conscience, and alarmed lest Godfrey's 

accusation should be true--lest he should be 

raising his own will as an obstacle to Eppie's 

good. For many moments he was mute, struggling 

for the self-conquest necessary to the uttering 

Of GLliricuitc words. (2) 

But he does eventually triumph over his egoism. "I'll 
say no more," he says resignedly. "Let it be as you will. 
Sveekeco tie Cola. a 21 finder coun nd. “ints Le a tatting 
climax to Silas's moral journey, and is appropriately comple- 
mented by Eppie's parallel surrender of her new prospects of 
wealth to the same ideal of human goodness which makes Silas 
Give Uo his parernal claims to her: 

We've been used to be happy together everyday, 

and Cant Chink 10. No whapor ness: without aim. 

And he says. he'd nobody i' the world till I was 


sent to him, and he'd have nothing when I was 
gone. And he's took care of me and loved me 


iiaae 


from the £irst, and ill cleave to ham as jong 

as he lives, and nobody shall ever come between 

him and me. 

Eppie's speech is a spontaneous outpouring of that experi- 
ence which is a logical outcome of her life with Silas. The 
Simplicity of its truthfulness makes Godfrey's legal claim 
look ridiculous. It exposes the coarseness of bare material- 
ism when it attempts to supplant human affection. George 
Eliot intends the same lesson when Maggie Tulliver refuses 
to marry Stephen at the expense of her affections, or when 


Esther Lyon prefers the poverty of love to the wretched 


abundance of Transome Court. 
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Godfrey Cass 

"Godfrey Cass, with his life-long secret," claims Henry 
James, "is by right the hero of Silas Marner, i+ THs wer a 
relevant overstatement. It is not Godfrey's secret, but his 
dualism which is vital to the structure of the novel. He is 
tragically divided between his Hieria and Idione. His Hieria, 
with its "need of some tender permanent affection" and "long- 
ing for some influence that would make the good he preferred 
easy to pursue", gravitates in the direction of the neat 
“ourity and liberal orderliness" of the beautiful Nancy 
Lammeter (iii). But his Idione, habitually inclined to 
indolence, irresoluteness, "excitement of sporting, drinking, 
and card playing" draws him towards the diabolical Dunstan 
and the drunken Molly Farren. However, he cannot be the 
hero because the novel's essential action is not based on 
too sconce OL fis (two matures, butsrathner on the effect 
which the aberrations of his wanton Idione have on Silas 
Marner, whose egoism, as we have seen, provides a structural 
Sinew for the novel. 

Like Arthur Donnithorne's, Godfrey's Lazy ands di Leacory 
idiene creates ‘for itself ,a microcosm in which self-—gratifti- 
cation is the norm and chance the vehicle by which it is 
sustained. When confronted with a moral choice, he seeks 
refuge in a coy hope for some "unforeseen turn of fortune, 
some favourable chance which would save him from unpleasant 


consequences--even justify his insincerity by manifesting its 
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prudence" EB ee The narrator relevantly observes that 


"Favourable Chance is the god of all men who follow their 


own devices instead of obeying a law they believe in" and 


that the "evil principle deprecated in this religion, is 
the orderly sequence by which the seed brings forth a crop 
after gisskand. “he This: 3 s<an=imporbant stakement; onthe 
nature of Godfrey's egoism and is significant to the struc- 
Lure Ofathe novel, because by showing that "religion" plays 
just asbasmajor role ane the attains) oreGodivrey as 2& does 
im Silas Marner’ s) the narzrater psychologically umifiies the 
parallel stories of the characters. 7> Furthermore, the 
generalized reference to "the orderly sequence by which the 
seed brings forth ap crop after 1s kind" as veryerelevant 
tO thestopiceotemy thesis. A character as what, he thinks 
at any given moment. And through the process of thought, 
Ene character consciously or unconsciously isolates himself 
socially aendamorally in a narrow world or microcosm. The 
psychological assumptions which Silas and Godfrey respectively 
make about their relationship with the world around them 
ePonstitute the: major actions of Sides Marner. 

To return to Godfrey, the observation which the narrator 
Meakeceebeut his psychology is an introduction to a crucial 
drama in has mind: 

Codimeyestbood,: Stiliswithehis back tosthe fare, 

uneasily moving his fingers among the contents 

of, bisi side=pockets, and looking at the floor. 


iewseDieanaturaleirresolution and) merdl, cowardice 
were exaggerated by a position in which dreaded 
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consequences seemed to press equally on all 
sides, and his irritation had no sooner pro- 
voked him to defy Dunstan and anticipate all 
possible betrayals, than the miseries he must 
bring on himself by such a step seemed more 
unendurable to him than the present evil. The 
results of confession were not contingent, they 
were certain; whereas betrayal was not certain. 
From the near vision of that certainty he fell 
back on suspense and vacillation with a sense of 
repose. The disinherited son of a small squire, 
equally disinclined to dig and to beg, was almost 
aS helpless as an uprooted tree, which, by the 
favour of earth and sky, has grown to a handsome 
bute om iene spot where Mii esiieste shot wupward . +. 7 
he could imagine no future for himself on the 
Sone mis 1Cenee “COntLeseicn Moule eeet on tl PS bang 
for a soldier'"--the most desperate step, short 
of suicide in the eyes of respectable families. 
Nor be would, rather trust to casualities than to 
Hvewowe eso Venatows | Gi) 


Tigte oman pL tba Gt the mndeoh a Mazy cqousia, sium 
Godfrey, ymoral decision 1S: contingent on “an eqoistic calculus 
of pleasure that makes anticipated objects of future happi- 
ness the index of choice. Had he committed himself morally 
and made a confession of his marriage to Molly, the story 
of Silas Marner would have taken a different turn. But his 
Panture ovitake <omoral “stand atid crucial period of has Life 
leads to the crime and punishment on which the Silas part of 
the novel has to depend for its resolution. Instead of 
acting Morealiyjone aGndulges ian thoughts of the death ‘of his 
antagonist: 

Godfrey felt a great throb: there was one 

terror in his mind at the moment: it was, that 

the woman might not be dead. That was an evil 

terror--an ugly inmate to have found a nestling- 

mlaAcesim: Godfrey's kindly dasposition:” but no 


disposition is a security from evil wishes to 
a man whose happiness hangs on duplicity. (xiii) 
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Because he is incapable of energetic action, he has 
to make providence do his dirty work for him. His wishes 
do not originate: from impulses bute from the cloddy clay o£ 
his egoism: 
"Is she dead?" said the voice that predominated 
over every other within him. "If she is, I may 
marry Nancy: and then I shall be a good fellow 
in future, and have no secrets, and the child-- 
Shall bel taken care cf Somehow." (xii1)24 
Withechasetnought » hae attains nis moral nadia, and it 
is not at all surprising that he subsequently denies his 
daughter. In spite of himself, however, chance does even- 
tually favour him, bestowing on him many years of bliss 
under the benign influence of the beautiful, but self-effacing 
Nancy Lammeter. Nancy, like Silas and Godfrey, is also super- 
stitious. "She would have given up making a purchase at a 


particular place,” says the narrator, "if, on three succes— 
Sive times, rain, or Some other cause of Heaven's sending, 
had formed an obstacle; and she would have anticipated a 
broken limb or other heavy misfortune to anyone who persisted 
Lhe ps bowen esucheinidi Gations” xvid). She objects to her 
husband's initial proposal to adopt Eppie, because it is "not 
the will of Providence" or else He would have given them a 
child of theixr own. “Consequently, she thinks the adoption 
will never turn.out well.. 

But her simple religion of Providence is free from the 


indulgent egoism which characterizes her husband's or Marner's. 


Her relationship with her God is more akin to Dinah Morris's 
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OF Rev Tryen "ss. lt isva rela tionship in whieh the ego is 
subordinated to Lhe claims of duty and, renunciation; and 

in whieh the character 25 thus wsublimated. in spite, of the 
errors that may impinge on his faith. Because of her moral 
purity, Nancy functions in the novel as a mediator between 
Godfrey's egoistic microcosm and a wider ethical universe 
to which she ultimately conducts him: 

It was impossible to have lived with her fifteen 

years and not be aware that an unselfish clinging 

to the right, and a sincerity clear as the flower- 

born dew, were her main characteristics; indeed, 

Godfrey felt this so strongly, that. his own more 

wavering nature, too averse to facing difficulty 

to be unvaryingly simple and truthful, was kept 

in a certain awe of this gentle wife who watched 

his looks with a yearning to obey them. (xvii) 

By a gradual process, the touch of her gentle humanity 
brings Godfrey to the brink of moral consciousness, as he 
willingly confides in Nancy the details of his hidden moral 
depravity, which he would not want her to know either "by 
somebody else", or posthumously after his death. As a sin- 
cere confession is, in George Eliot, an act of confidence in 
a higher moral ideal, Godfrey's confidence in Nancy pulls him 
several steps towards his Hieria. However, repentance does 
mot obliterate the facts of the past. Nancy Cannot absolve 
Himverom the sins Of his past. —"But 2 wasn't wortn coing 
wrong for--nothing is in this world"--she insists. "Nothing 
is so good as it seems before hand". 


The concept, novel to Godfrey, that “nothing is worth 


doing wrong for" is at the heart of the novel, and is meant 
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particularly to force the squire into recognizing the mag- 
Hituce on the sine of Nts paso tee. Nancy’ s moral olctum 
is complemented by a reminder that wrongs done to Molly and 
Eppie are irremediable. But her husband, who is still only 
partially regenerate, believes that restitution is possible. 
What he, however, fancies to be restitution is an unconscious 
projection of the claims of his ego. Earlier, he had pro- 
posed to adopt Eppie because "it seemed an eminently 
appropriate thing" and because as "he had private motives 
for desiring it," the weaver, who is not really capable of 
"deep aLhections because of his inferior social position, 
"would wish the best to the child he had taken so much 
trouble with, and would be glad that such good fortune should 
happen to her: she would always be very grateful to him" 
(xvii). He repeats this reasoned argument when Silas rejects 
his legal claim to Eppie: "I should have thought, Marner," 
he said severely--"I should have thought your affections for 
Eppie would make you rejoice in what was for her good, even 
Lieve La, Call uwoon vou to Olive up Something” (six). His 
self-indulgent habit still deceives him into believing that 
what he desires for himself ought to be surrendered to him 
by others. He is not used as yet to considering the claims 
of others and hence he is unpleasantly surprised by the com- 
bined resistances of Silas and Eppie: 

Godfrey felt an irritation inevitable to almost 


all of us when we encounter an unexpected ob— 
Stacle. He had been full of his own penitence 
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and resolution to retrieve his error as far 

as the time was left to him; he was possessed 

with all-important feelings, that were to lead 

to a predetermined course of action which he 

had fixed on as the right, and he was not pre- 

pared to enter with lively appreciation into 

other people's feelings counteracting his 

Virtuous resolves. (xix) 

But through the efforts of Nancy, he is led to appreciate 
the moral justice of Eppie’s rejection of him. “We can't 
alter her bringing up and what's come of it," Nancy tells him 
calmly. And this remonstration leads to a vital moment of 
recognition: "there's debts we can't pay like money debts, 
by paying extra for the years that have slipped by," he says. 
While I've been putting off and putting off, the trees have 
been growing--it's too late now" (xx). The organic reference 
to growing "trees" is particularly appropriate, as it invokes 
the image of Silas and Eppie drawing nourishment from the 
Same soil. Furthermore, it is a recognition of the symbolic 
nature of existence rooted in a moral soil that is not to 
be easily transferred. With this knowledge, Godfrey has taken 
a final step in the direction of his Hieria. Consequently, 
he is in a moral position to appreciate the goodness which 
he has enjoyed in spite of himself: 

Pde let eeVOuU, Nancy) 1 op ice OL ea lis and sver 

I've been grumbling and uneasy because I hadn't 

something else--as if I deserved it. (xx) 

Nancy is to Godfrey what Eppie is to Silas. It is prob-— 


ably because of the similarity in the fortunes of Silas and 


Godfrey that George Eliot insists that the Nemesis "is a very 
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Godtrey is saved from the fates of Captains 
Wybrow and Arthur Donnithorne because of his love for Nancy 
Lammeter. Wybrow cannot love any one but himself, and 
Arthur has no Nancy to teach him; he has to learn the hard 
Waven Inplacte) |2teis throught cherapprectation of twhay 1s 
good and eine womanhood that Silas and Godfrey liberate 
themselves from their microcosms. Recognition of the good 


and noble in others serves, in the fictional worlds of George 


Eliot, aS a mediator between the self and the moral universe. 


Chapter V 
Romola 


Looking back on Romola fourteen years after its pub- 
bhication; George Bliot) says, "theresis no bock of mine about 
which I more thoroughly feel I could swear by every sentence 
as having been written with my best blood, such as it is, and 
with the most ardent care for veracity of which my nature 
is capable. '* Romola lis GeorgelEizor ss first ambitious 
attempt to demonstrate the truth of her conception of art 
as a complex system of human Feet Seen 

Byer hme "novel, meorestiah Mim any oOlner fictional world 
6 George Biiot;, the author stresses man’s relationships 
With his «past, his art, His environment, and with the uni- 
verse at large. Commenting on the breadth of the concep- 
tion of Romola, based on a highly complex system of relation- 
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"drawings all require a certain space, like Raffael's 
Cartoons, and’ aré:novu.of that) kind! which produce theix 
effect by the reiteration of scenes each complete in itself. 
You have to unroll a large surface of the picture before 
even the smallest unit of its effect is obtained, "> The 
essayist insists significantly that his observation is 
"more true of Romola than of her English novels." Another 
contemporary critic, Richard Simpson, uses orchestral 
imagery to illustrate the complexity of the plot of the 
novel, George Eliot's plots, he says, "remind one of a 
group of detached figures in front of a crowded bas-relief; 
== G1 aeCONCSELO Wiere tne imelody 25) taken up first by 
one and then by another solo instrument, the orchestral 
playing the accompaniment. It is only in Romola that the 
augchor' ss, plot has attained 2ts Cull sympnonic form, 20 
which the orchestral parts become as important as the solos."* 
Simpson, Syaialogy 1s more relévane ta the plot or che novel 
than Henry James's criticism which explains it from the 
point of view of a single character--Tito Melema's.> 

But the subject-matter of Romola is the same as for 
George Eliot's English novels: 

The great river-courses which have shaped the 

lives of men have hardly changed; and those 

other streams, the life-currents that ebb and 

flow ain thuman hearts, pulsate to the, same 

great needs, the same great loves and terrors. 

As our thought follows close in the slow wake 

of the dawn, we are impressed with the broad 

sameness of the human lot, which never alters 

in the main headings of its history--hunger and 


labour, seed-time and harvest, love and death. 
(Proem, 2)® 
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The author's insistence on "the broad sameness of 
the human lot" makes her particularly hostile to attitudes 
which tend to isolate men and women in narrow microcosms. 
The men and women of Romola are as self-centered in their 
pursuits as those of The Mill on the Floss or Adam Bede. 
The essential pattern of Romola is derived from the clash 
of the isolated microcosms of Romola, Tito, Savonarola, 
ano sor che we iorentine polibical parties.’ in this ‘chapter 
OL the thesis, 1 shall attempt, an analysis of each, chanac— 
ter in his relation to the microcosm which his mind creates 


Forni. 
Romola 


Although Romola has no well defined ambition or theory 
of life, like Dorothea Brooke, she is nevertheless as self- 
centered as Dorothea. The world image that evolves in her 
mind is the one in which she is surrounded by affectionate 
relations--father, husband, and kinsmen--who will recognize 
her great capacity for love and adore her for it. The most 
important actions of Romola are centered on the heroine's 
all-encompassing desire to unite affection and duty. The 
Organagang principle of her lite 1S Love: “Again ‘she felt 
that there could be no law for her but the law of her affec- 
tions. That tenderness and keen fellow-feeling for the 
near and the loved which are the main ourgrowth of the 


Berectignus, nad made the relicoion of her lite” (xxevis). 
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Love is good, but when it is excluSive, it becomes egoistic. 
"All Romola's ardour," we are told, "had been concentrated 
in her affections" (xxxvii). Like Maggie Tulliver, whose 
actions are determined by her affections, Romola evolves 
a one-sided concept of the universe. Thomas Pinney rightly 
observes that "the ideal moral position frequently illus- 
trated in the novels fof George Eliot] is that in which the 
laws of duty and affection coincide. "° For these laws to 
coincide, the intellectual and the emotional lives must 
ecexmser in equal) proportions. Phe conplicts of many of 
George Eliot's heroines--Maggie Tulliver, Romola, and Doro- 
thea Brooke--arise from unconscious selfish efforts to 
separate the intellectual from the emotional faculty. 
Romola's internal conflict--that between the laws of 
affection and duty--is the matrix in which the form of the 
novel is moulded. But at the beginning of the novel her 
affectionate side is dominated by her Idione. It is, in 
fact, wwhat-she-thinks of Tito that.makes Tito impormtant. 
Tito's actions undoubtedly give vital life to the novel. 
But these actions receive form and meaning from what goes 
on in the mind of Romola or from what Tito imagines that 
Romola would think of them. YRomoila; Says the narrator; 
tonly read her own pure thoughts" in the "dark depths” of 
Tito's eyes "as we read letters in happy dreams" (xvii). 
Elsewhere her "deep calm happiness encompassed Tito like 


the rich but quiet evening light which dissipates all un- 
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test. (sal). Ie typical coorsu, 10 George ElOt, oLcen 
sees himself in others. Romola's ability to project her- 
self into others is both an asset and a liability. While 
it enables her to understand and sympathize with others, 
it also makes her forget that others do have equivalent 
centres of selves. Consequently she is simultaneously 
altruistic and egoistic. At the beginning of the novel, 
her eqorstic side, which as, cdom@nant, forces her to Jive 
in an isolated microcosm ruled by the laws of her affec- 
tions. 


The first serious challenge to her world comes from 
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Dino, her brother and a pagan apostate who abandons a sister 


Snide Dlimcd rather In order “to prostrate hamselt under 
the influences of a dim mysticism which eludes all rules 
of human duty as it eludes all argument" (xii). Although 
convinced that "nothing could wipe out the long years of 
desertion," Romola goes to see her dying brother, hoping 


that her action may induce in him a feeling of repentance 


which might once more reconcile affection with duty. Apropos 


of her nature, she projects her feelings into her brother's 


"Dino would pour out some natural filial feeling; he would 


ask questions about his father's blindness--how rapidly it 
had come on? how the long dark days had been filled? What 


the life was now in the home where he himself had been 


nourished?--and the last: message from the dying lips would 


be one of tenderness and regret" (xv). In these thoughts, 
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Romola is cataloguing the contents of her microcosm, a 
microcosm that does not include anything that is not affection- 
ate. It is therefore logical that she should be unpleas- 
antly surprised when Dino, equally selfish in his dim 
Voelonep outcsmunm Craims ols religious duty: 

"Dino, I thought you had some words to send 

to my father. You forsook him when his sight 

was failing: you made his life very desolate, 

Have you never cared about that? Never 

repented? What is this religion of yours, 

that places visions before natural duties?" 

Fra Luca does not humble himself but follows his sis- 
ter's emotional outburst with a denunciation of what he 
calls his’ father’s worldly ambitions and fleshly lusts." 
Romola refuses to listen to her brother's veiled warning 
against marriage with Tito because it does not conform to 
her notions of things and because her brother does not share 
im Nemeteelings apout fLilwal’ duty. To her, Dino's warning 
is a "prevision" that "comes from the shadowing region 
where human souls seek wisdom apart from the human sympathies 
which are the very life and substance of our wisdom" (xv). 
Romola's love for herself does not allow her to see things 
fremucliers > pointeot view.© she Ccanvonly “be: redcied 
through love and her brother's love is reserved for his 
reds Gian. 

Romola is in many ways the forerunner of Dorothea 


Brooke of Middlemarch. Both heroines are inexperienced 


young women who marry the first scholar that proposes to 
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them, partly because their more mature male relations fail 
to impart necessary knowledge to them through affection and 
understanding; both are self-effacing and are anxious to be 
apprenticed to scholars; both have a high sense of duty; 
both are brought up in Strict Bsolation f£rom the stream of 
life about them; both suffer because they constantly pro- 
ject their thoughts into others. 

Dino, however, functions as a sort of negative back- 
ground which anticipates the role of Tito. He is not re- 
Sponsible for the choices that Romola makes. Bernardo del 
Nero, her godfather, warns against her easy credulity: 

"Thy, Lacher hes” thought Of Shutting woman's 

folly out of thee by cramming thee with Greek 

and Latin; but thou. hast been as ready to 

believe in the first pair of bright eyes and 

the first soft words that have come within 

reach of thee, as 212i thou couldst say nothing 

by heart but Paternosters, like Other Christian 

men's caughterc six) 

But Romola replies by presenting an image of Tito which 
originates in her fancy. "I love Tito too because he is so 
Good, Jb see it, 2 feel it, in everything he says and docs.” 
Logic, unarmed by experience, cannot dislodge this feeling. 
Romola's upbringing flatters her egoism, and hence ironically 
prepares her to receive Tito. Before she meets with Tito, 
she tells her father, "I will become as learned as Cassandra 
Fedele> I will try and be as useful to you as if I had been 


a boy, and then perhaps some great scholar will want to 


Marry me, and will not mind about a dowry; and he will like 
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Lo, come. and, lave. with you, wand he will be, to you an iplace 

Ot. MVieOVOGHGire, sae) GI sO Will moe woe .soury euhat 6, Was. ia 
daughter. (v)... iin her attempt. toe vanity atiection, and. duty, 
she forgets, as all George Eliot's egoists do, that others 
too have claims which may not coincide with her good motives. 
The emotional and intellectual distance that separates her 
from the narrator is emphasized in the commentary which 
follows her speech: "This woman, who imposed a certain awe 
on those who approached her, was ina state of girlish sim- 
plicity and ignorance concerning the world outside her 
father's books." But Romola's speech shows that she is 
mentally prepared for Tito, and one is not surprised when 
She tells her suitor, after only a meagre acquaintance, 

that she has "dreamed of happiness" since he came. "I am 
very thirsty for a. deep draught of joy--for 2 lite all 
bright, like sou (xvii). Elsewhere Tito's bright face 
"Seemed like a wreath of spring, dropped suddenly in Romola's 
Young) Out wintmy bite, |) and. it kindles for hem the “torch 

of some joy" hitherto unknown to her. 

Lois. Courtship, which vis like, {that of 2 2leec,. sort= 
coated, dark-eyed animal that delights you by not bounding 
away in indifference from you, and unexpectedly pillows its 
ehin on your paim and looks up at you desiring to be stroked 
=—aS siege moved, you” (vi), 2s particularly soothing. toa 
Romola's affectionate nature. The kitten imagery makes 


sonccete. Lobathe.reacer the matuce of Tito's Love, Romola 
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ZS teater.to. discover that, Tito! selove, like the kitten's, 
is instinctive and selfish: it is faithless and available 
to whomever would caress him better--whether Tessa or 
Romola. 

Elsewhere, this thesis has stressed the point that a 
character's action is entirely dependent on the way he 
thinks. Romola who is anxious to unite her affection and 
duty in the service of her father sees Tito as meeting her 
preconceived ideas of an ideal husband. He is as affec- 
tiOneace as he 2s iantel ligent, she thinks, and totally shares 
her views on marriage. He will no doubt assist her father 
in the writing of a book and in the preservation of a 
library which will bring fame to the Bardos. She marries 
Tito because he fits into her microcosm. But marriage is 
LoOebesheriitzaining ground, Soom after marriage Tito begins 
to neglect his promises to assist Bardo in the writing. 
Still under the domination of her Idione, she cannot under- 
Stand why her husband fails to fulfil his duties. However, 
there are moments of consciousness, moments when it occurs 
to her that her husband may have other interests. Even at 
such moments, the interpretations she gives to Tito's ac-— 
tions originate in her own nature: "Tito was really kinder 
than she was," she reflects, "better tempered, less proud 
and resentful; he had no angry retorts, he met all complaints 
with perfect sweetness; he only escaped as quietly as he 


could from things unpleasant" (xxvii). This contemplation 
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Sle ittols BOsttive Qualities 2s adoubly tronic. “Romola 
does not know, in fact, that these kittenish qualities 
tend to make Tito amoral. She is to learn later, at the 
close of the novel, that avoiding unpleasant things is 
the basis of immorality. Secondly, the goodness which 
SNe attributes to Tito"s conduct is a reflection of her 
own mind. Like Dorothea Brooke's, her mind, when "not 
under the immediate power of some strong unquestioning 
emotion, is apt. “to Suspect itself, and doubt the truth 
of its own horizon." The capacity for objective reflec- 
tion is neccessary, in George Eliot, for a transition from 


Idione to Hieria. Romola's objective introspections often 


CGnttasewitie tito Ss selt—-imduigent. thougits. = "Do LE net 
owe something to myself?" Tito says to himself when con- 
Sidering his adoptive father's claims on him. "Am I to 


spend my life in a wandering search? I believe he is dead" 
(ax). Romola's growing capacity for self analysis is a 
promise that she can ultimately fuse with her Hieria; Tito 
can never escape from his Idione. 

The turning point in the affairs of Romola comes with 
TrroSs selling of her father's Library. The Library has 
come to be a symbol of her microcosm. David Carroll sig- 
Niticantiy says that the “eontused objects “of Bardo's 
library” are the "fragments of the past" and hence symbols 
of "the false approach to life" taught Romola by her father.” 


Bardo's collection is a central motif in the novel, not 
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because of its intrinsic value, but because of its emotional, 
and hence human values. It is a link between Romola and 
Florence. In order to preserve her father's collection, 
Romola suddenly develops interest in public affairs. Her 
interest in Florence is thus selfish. "The fulfilment of 
ber tather se litelong ambition about this library," the 
reader is told, "was a sacramental obligation for Romola" 
(2xviljes 101s “Obligation, “Kindved solely by the sense 
of love and duty to her father's memory" leads to a "new 
personal interest of hers in public affairs;" since the 
library is to be possessed by the state, she is obliged to 
become interested in public affairs. And the newly acquired 
interest brings Romola, who "had had contact with no mind 
Chet Jcoulco Stir the.largqer possibiirtiestot hem mature’, anto 
a, Vital and am organic relationship with Savonarola) whose 
sermon on martyrdom makes her feel "penetrated with a new 
sensation--a strange sympathy with something apart from all 
the sdefinabbe interests of her Jate™ (owit). Bas is ythe 
beginning of a movement which is to culminate in her regen- 
eration and subsequent identification with her Hieria. 
Technically, the library is therefore central to the psycho- 
ticGical conception «<f. the novel. 

Meanwhile, the library remains the centre of Romola's 
microcosm, and a symbol of her egoism. But Tito, for purely 
selfish reasons, sells the library which he, in fact, has 


promised to preserve. The scene in which Romola first 
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learns of the sale of her father's precious acquisitions 
dramatizes the emotional and intellectual distances that 
separate her from her husband. When Tito tells her that 
he has, in fact, sold the library, her microcosm collapses. 
"You are a treacherous man!" she says "with something 
Grating in her voice, as she Looked down on him" (se21). 
For her it is a moment of revelation, in which she comes 
to a sudden consciousness of the true nature of her husband. 
The revelation is followed by a pause, which allows her 
time to think of the past. "Have you robbed somebody else, 
who is not dead?" she continues rather passionately, "Is 
that the reason you wear armour?" 

Romola's egoism and altruism may be defined by the way 
She relates to her father's library. “She 18 altruistic 
when the thought of the collection leads her to contemplate 
the affairs of others, but selfish when it isolates her 
from society. After this quarrel with Tito, she withdraws 
into herself, "and going to her father's chair where his 
picture was propped, fell on her knees before it, and burst 
inco eoos. | Thas action, which 18° tantamount to worshipping 
her affections, increases her sense of alienation from the 
world that surrounds her, and hence prepares her for the 
terrible disenchantment which follows the removal of the 
jbnbl engrave 

In order to bring to the reader a vicarious experience 


of Romola's total isolation, the author makes the carting 
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away of Bardo's library coincide with the departure of 

the French army from Florence. While the Florentines cele- 
brate “che exodus: of foreign tirpops «rom their sold, Romola 
mourns the departure of the last relics of her father. 
Standing alone m the loggia to watch the removal of the 
last batch of her father's treasured collections, Romola 
feels a wound which transforms the scene into a funeral: 

It was a cloudy day, and nearing dusk. Arno 

ran dark and shivering; the hills were mourn- 

ful: and Florence with its girdling stone 

towers had that silent, tomblike look, which 

unbroken shadow gives to a city seen from 

above. Santa Croce, where her father lay, 

was dark amidst that darkness, and slowly 

crawling over the bridge, and slowly vanishing 

up the narrow street, was the white load, like 

a cruel, deliberate Fate carrying away her 

father’s lifelong hope to bury it in an unmarked 

grave. Romola felt less that she was seeing 

this herself than that her father was conscious 

of it as he lay helpless under the imprisoning 

stones, where her hand could not reach his to 

tell him that he was not alone. (xxxvi) 

As she stands disenchanted after the departure of the 
load, "heedless of the cold, and soothed by the gloom which 
seemed to cover her like a mourning garment and shut out 
Ene discorc.of joy,” the peal of the bell which filis eli 
Florence with joy at the exodus of foreign troops falls on 
her like "Sharp wounds" that announce the "triumph of demons 
at the success of her husband's treachery, and the deso- 
tAagroMmeor permite," This contrast of her private, sorrow 


Wl CHepub) meanoy a6 the first hint 2m the movel, of acon 


flict which is to become prominent later. She cannot share 
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in the general public joy because her interest in the 
publics Ss) conditional and selfish. 

The funeral odour associated with Romola's disenchant- 
ment is reminiscent of her wedding eve, when standing on 
the same loggia, she seeks a reconciliation between the 
“alashingsdeities” of a “mad joy) and of “wailing” (xvii). 
ButLelLandang.ene ea She selfishly chooses the 
Madness OL sj0yein the f£orm.cofk, Tito, Uche sun-god who. knew 
HoLhingp,ore,mighe. ! ABut now, when disenchanted, she has 
lost "belief in the happiness she had once thirsted for: 
it was a hateful, smiling, soft-handed thing, with a narrow, 
SaLhisneneart. (xxvii. 

Commenting on the effect of the removal of the library 
COrnhomaley the narrater says that»a “Witttle moresthan, three 
weeks ago. . . she had been intoxicated with the sound of 
those very bells" which now repel her, forcing her to stand 
VaLoor Jatrometne..common tite wom the citys ~Romola’s egqcism, 
like Maggie Tulliver's, is compounded of elements of self, 
duty, and affection. It can be regenerated by a gradual 
Eransrepeot ser-atfection Erom-selk toshumanity at larde. 
This must be understood in order to appreciate the symbolic 
Signi 2i.cance, ore Bardo! s library end ies psychological im— 
Dace on Romola.*° As I have mentioned before, the library 
is not only a symbol of the heroine's selfishness, but is 
AlsoOmnerivilcel link wlth the outside world. Of course, now 


that it is sold, it will serve to diffuse knowledge to even 
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a larger portion of humanity, but in the meantime its loss 
is a drawback in Romola's progress towards social and moral 
integration with Florence. 

The loss of the library 1s to Romola what the loss of 
family affection is to Maggie Tulliver. It creates a vacuum 
Witenes CO ber rilied by “a mentors “Lt 1s* Significant to 
observe that Romola is on a quest for values that would 
fill her vacuum when she encounters Fra Girolamo: "she 
had invented a lot for herself--to go to the most learned 
woman in the world, Cassandra Fedele, at Venice, and ask 
her how an instructed woman could support herself ina 
lonely life there" (xxxvi). This quest for a knowledge 
to live by is a recognition of self-insufficiency, and hence 
a movement away from her ego. Furthermore, it is an uncon- 
scious preparation for her subsequent meeting with Savon- 
arola. The frate diagnoses her disease as egoism: 

"You are seeking your own will, my daughter. 

You are seeking some good other than the 

law you are bound to obey. But how will you 

Pinay Good. it 3S not a thingeof ‘choices: 1b is 

a river that flows from the foot of the Invisible 

Throne, and flows by the path of obedience. 

I say again, man cannot choose his duties. You 

may choose to forsake your duties, and choose 

not to have the sorrow they bring. But you 

Will go forth: and what will you find, my daugher? 

Sorrow without duty--bitter herbs, and no bread 

with them." (x1) 

Fra Girolamo is able to reach the mind of Romola because 


he himself is also an egoist who is trying to conquer his 


own €elt—will. Le 2s Lor this reason that he addresses her 
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with a familiarity which is reminiscent of Thomas & Kempis' 
address to Maggie Tulliver. His speech is not a prophecy 
but a dialogue with his alter ego. The river imagery, 
which recalls that of the "Proem", stresses George Eliot's 
historical concept of moral goodness, which cannot become 

a matter of choice for the individual. But the moral life 
is possible and infinitely more meaningful where one has 
roots and obligations. If Romola leaves Florence, she 
would, like her husband, have no law but her own impulses, 
and her life would be without sacredness, because every 
bond, of eres. lite isa debt" and sone r1ont J7es° in the 
payment of that debt" and "can lie nowhere else." Against 
the inherent selfishness of Romola's life, Savonarola 
Gpposes the lite of Christ not. as God, but as the altruis— 
tic image of "the Supreme Offering" which makes the wor- 
Shipper feel "the glow of a common life with the lost 
multitude for whom that offering was made." He presents 
the history of the world as "the history of a great redemp- 
GiOD. 4 tt ech (Christ! is himself a fellow-worker, in his 
own place and among his own people!" This image of Christ 
impresses George Eliot because it agrees with her histori- 
cal view of the use of divine revelations. The "gains from 
past revelations and discipline," she writes to Dr Payne, 
"we must Strive to keep hold of as something more sure than 
shitting fheotg.t = Romola would gain nothing from her 


suffering, from her classical studies, and from the examples 


2. et 
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ef Christ iandof great prophets; 1— “she. runs away from 
her obligations wm Florence, 

Romola submits to the frate and his Church, not be- 
cause she thinks highly of religious dogma and her mentor's 
prophetic utterances but because "in this way she had found 
an immediate satisfaction for moral needs which all the 
previous culture and experience of her life left hungering" 
(xliv). She returns to Tito for the privilege of serving 
Plorence; 

All that ardour of her nature which could no 

longer spend itself in the woman's tenderness 

for the father and husband, had transformed 

itself into an enthusiasm of sympathy with the 

general life. She had ceased to think that 

her own lot could be happy--had ceased to 

think of happiness at all: the one end of 

her life seemed to her to be the diminishing 

of sorrow. 

As the reader must have observed from Maggie's example 
self-denial that vehemently shuns happiness is compounded 
of elements of pride--the usual offspring of the Idione 
which the character is purporting to abandon. Romola has 
selfishly exchanged affection for duty. But she cannot 


stifle her affectionate nature, in Spite of her new ascetic 


ereed. She affectionately accepts the homage of humanity 
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when she unveils herself before an adoring crowd to announce 


Ene good tidings of the coming of corn: 


They lie sat up to listen, while the children 
trotted or crawled towards her, and puiled her 
black skirts, as if they were impatient at 
being all that long way off her face. She 
yielded to them, weary as she was, and sat 
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down on the straw, while the little pale 
things peeped into her basket and pulled 
her hair down, and the feeble voices around 
ner sad; “the Holy Virgin be praised! ™ “1t 
was the procession!" "The Mother of God has 
Naga weyom ts ou 

At last Romola rose from the heap of straw, 
too tired to try and smile any longer, saying 


as she turned up the stone steps--"I will 
come by-and-by, to bring you your dinner." 
"Bless you, madonna! bless you!" said the 


faint chorus, in much the same tone as that 
in which they had a few minutes before praised 
and thanked the unseen Madonna. 


This scene dramatizes religion as the ideal of human 
poosneee end snows Romola as (capebile Of Sharing 2h a joy 
that is rooted in something other than her private concerns. 
Commenting on the use of scenic contrast in the chapters 
headed "The Unseen Madonna" and "The Visible Madonna", 
Barbara Hardy very appropriately notes that "the contrast 
establishes the humane interpretation of Romola's disciple- 
Sao . pone Lurther argues thal sthe, chapters axe not anti-= 
thetic, but reinforce each other. "If the Invisible Madonna 
gives miraculous help, there is the need for human fellow- 
Saigo too.” sie sees the contrast, as part of a chain: of 
Sitibar Contrasts: the contrast of Romola and her brother 
Dino; of Romola--rejecting dogma and party in the name of 
human love--and Soren uola. Barbara Hardy's perceptive 
commentary is supported by the narrator's contention that 
Romola “who had no innate taste for tending the sick and 
clothing the ragged, like some women to whom the details 


of such work are welcome in themselves, simply as an occu- 
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pation7e carech asgrestideal ~torithe homagerpaia her. By 
distributing corn to the poor and helpless, Romola is 
playing the role which Florentines assign to gods, and by 
accepting the homage due to the gods, she is claiming 
moraliresponsabDitity) for man.** More significantly, the 
acclamation ofvERe: public purges: Romola’s affection of its 
egoistic encrustations and raises it above the "sickening 
superstition" of Savonarola's followers. Her public experi- 
ence plays a major role in her transformation. 

But Romola's regeneration is not yet complete. Her 
public duty is merely an attempt to hide her private sorrows. 
She has not yet forgiven her husband. She has returned to 
Florence in the hope of fulfilling the laws of her marriage, 
as required by the public. But now she finds that Tito has 
been unfaithful to that law in his adulterous relationship 
with Tessa. Simultaneous with this discovery is the con- 
firmeation of her suspicions that her husband has in fact 
betrayed his adoptive father as he betrayed his father-in- 
jaw. This double discovery brings Remola toia moral crisis, 
which threatens to obliterate the gains she has made through 
public service: 

Between the demands of an outward law, which 

she recognized as a widely-ramifying obli- 

gation, and the demands of inner moral facts 

which were becoming more and more peremptory 

fee, here le that (the sanctity atiached to 

all close relations, and, therefore, preeminently 

to the closest, was buithe expression in outward 


law of that result towards which all human good- 
ness and nobleness must spontaneously tend; that 
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the light abandonment.-of ties, whether in- 
herited or voluntary, because they had ceased 
toppespleasant. was) thesuprooting of, social 
ang -pexnsonal virtue... What jelsesiad Tite's 
crime towards Baldassarre been but that 
abandonment working itself out to the most 
hideous extreme of falsity and ingratitude? 
And the inspiring consciousness breathed into 
her by Savonarola's influence that her lot 
was vitally united with the general lot had 
exalted even the minor details of obligation 
DntS Leipvqonie., 6 All fer ettorts al union 
had only made its impossibility more palpable, 
and the relation had become for her simply a 
degrading servitude. The law was sacred. Yes, 
Duc webeliton migne be sacred too. (Lv1) 


I have quoted at length to show the magnitude of the 
division between Romola's private and public selves. While 
in her relations with the public she approaches her Hieria, 
through the purging of private emotions, her Idione is kept 
alive by what she thinks of Tito. For her to emancipate 
herself from her microcosm, her private and public lives 
must be merged. This does not mean that she ought to sacri- 
Rrcewwicw. TS GOOG. nen or Tico we lheiruch its that esne 
is still expecting something in return for her services. 

To reach her Hieria she must give up all expectations for 

herself. The subsequent scene in which she unsympatheti- 

Cally confronts Tito with his moral lapses shows very much 
the train of her own thoughts: 

I know everything. I know who that old man 

was: he was your father, to whom you owe 

everything--to whom you owe more than if you 

had. been, his own child. By the side of that, 

Lois a Small thing that you broke my trust 

and my father's. As long as you deny the 


tfuen apout that old man, there as a horror 
rising between us: the law that should make 
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us one can never be obeyed. I too ama 

human being. I have a soul of my own that 

aAbDnOLSeyour Taccrons.) FOun union sta pre— 

tence--as if a perpetual lie could be a 

sacred’ marriage. (lviii) 

But Tito, in his own selfish way, tells her what she 
has not known of herself: "I believe you have no other 
grievance against me--except that I have failed in fulfilling 
some lofty indefinite conditions on which you gave me your 
wifely affection, so that, by withdrawing it, you have grad- 
ually reduced me to the careful supply of your wants as a 
fearePLagnone sok Hhighsmcond1 tion and iberal charities." 

For Romola it is a moment of self-revelation. She writhes 
under the moral implications of Tito's words, and readily 
acknowledges that she has been selfish: ""Why do I speak 
SGesnyvening -f) CKieCd Romola,fintanguisn, sinkingwon her chair 
again. ‘It is hateful in me to be thinking of myself.'" 

This edi tity. ofiRomola"s to analyze the moral implications 
of her conduct is what makes her so superior to Tito who 

mel patpably incapable of an objective seli-analysis: 

In George Eliot, true moral regeneration requires a 
moral faculty which is independent of attachment to per- 
Ssonenor things.» Romola's regeneration is still very much 
dependent on Savonarola's "moral force" which has been "the 
only authority to which she had bowed" (lv). Since her 
morality depends on what she believes the frate to be, she 


is not Liberated from her ego, which she really worships 


in Savonarola. Consequently, she is disillusioned when the 
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Srateywetor what he calls national interests, ‘denies the 
right of appeal to her godfather, who is accused of high 
CECASOnnes Say eather, vou held sie coedefar Florence staat 
there shall be more blood and more hatred," she argues 
with great vehemence. "Will the death of five Medicians 
put an end to parties in Florence? Will the death of a 
noble old man like Bernardo Del Nero save a city that 
holds such menas Dolfo Spini?" (lix) She contemptuously 
rejects Savonarola's claim that "the cause of freedom" 
and that "of God's kingdom upon earth" will be simultan- 
eously served by denying the Mediceans a legitimate right 
of appeal: "Do you, then, know so well what will further 
the coming of God!s' kingdom, father, that you »wilk dare to 
despise the plea of mercy~-of justice--of faithfulness to 
your teaching?" she asks impetuously. When the frate 
selfishly claims that "the cause of my party is the cause 
Smncogdssskungdem,! Romola' Ssataben<1s atrian-ends | ldo not 
believe it!' said Romola, her whole frame shaken with 
passionate repugnance. ‘God's kingdom is something wider-- 
else, let me stand outside it with the beings that I let 
in this scene, Romola's microcosm, is in-conflict with Sav— 
onarola's., Both egoists are lashed to fury. 

By refusing to intervene on behalf of her godfather, 
the frate has fallen short of Romola's expectations. In the 
Hegia-ot ‘Romolaksimind, the right of ythe, individual is 


synonymous with that of the state. Looking at Romola from 
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this point of view, one can see that her egoism has a 
large element of altruism in it. Her affection for her 
relations is quickly extended to the public, as her sym- 
pathies for Baldassarre and the poor of Florence demon- 
strate. But the extension of her affection, as I have 
stressed before, is dependent on the moral qualities that 
She attributes to Savonarola. What, therefore, she loses 
by this disenchantment with her moral mentor is not only 

a sense of duty but a sense of her affections. Consequently, 
She becomes alienated from Florence as well as from her 
Hieria. ~ "With the jsinking of high human» trust, “«says, the 
Manrraronp se the dignity cohelife sinks too. We cease*to 
believe in our own better self, since that also is part 

of the common nature which is degraded in our thought; and 
all the finer impulses of the soul are dulled. Romola 
felt even the springs of her once active pity drying up, 
and leaving her to barren egoistic complaining" (1xi). 

The transforming effect of this experience is so great 
that Romola, whose hopes for the possibilities of life are 
Sourobust, is forced to contemplate suicide. She drifts 
to the Mediterranean coast where she wishes to "lie down 
to Sleep and pass from sleep into death" on the “clear 
waves" of the sea. Like Maggie Tulliver, she wishes "to 
be freed from the burden of choice, when all motive was 
Deuised?! byacommitting hersel£ to the mercy of .-the-ebp 
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of selfishness in George Eliot. It proves the total 
inadequacy of the assumptions of Romola's microcosm. 
Fortunately, however, the river, instead of becoming 
her graveyard, becomes the cradle of a regenerate, new 
life. She finds herself in a plague-ridden village where 
snesnas); lo. labour assiduously te bring) water to the ehirsty 
and to resuscitate the dying. Her new duties recreate for 
her the memory of a famine-stricken Florence that, in 
gratitude, had deified her. In the new village, her deifi- 
cation is reenacted by grateful villagers who acclaim her 
as the "Blessed Lady." These revived memories together 
with renewed physical contact with suffering humanity 
resurrect the affections which she has lost as well as 
instill in her a novel sense of duty that is independent 
af abb arqunents aboutathe ©richts vor “che individual, oraon 
the state: "If everything else is doubtful, this suffering 
thatii, can-help -is certains (i£-the glory of the cross as 
Aiiet Lb LuSLOn, -thoessoLrow .Smoalyethe .truer!’ Clsaix)e Ethe 
new experience emancipates her moral faculty, and her con- 
cept of duty is no longer dependent on the morality of the 


' she-avows, o£ 


Eeatewp oui levthe strength is; 2m dmy jarm yy 
Wiublesteerwen it out sto athe fainting wiileb the vicghe wists 
my eyes they shall seek the forsaken." With this resolu- 

tion, comes recognition of the nature of her .egoism,; as she 


begins to condemn her flight which she attributes to "cow- 


ardly self-care; the grounds on which Savonarola had once 
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taken her back were truer, deeper than the grounds she had 
nad fom her second flight." Buc the wold selgt reasserts 
pEseli.s Ine sStrictness thebke gerne replacing *of relations, 
She reflects. "The presence of the new does not nullify 
the failure and breach of the old. Life has lost its 
perfection; it has been maimed." Finally, however, she is 
able to isolate her Idione from the humane part of Savon- 
arola's teaching; she evolves a moral principle that is 
at unity with her Hieria: 

Her indignant grief for her godfather had no 

longer complete possession of her, and her 

sense of debt to Savonarola was recovering 

predominance. Nothing that had come, or was 

to come, could do away with the fact that 

there had been a great inspiration in him 

wiieh had waked a new life in) her? (isis) 

With a new knowledge which transcends the shortcomings 
of her mentor, she returns to» Florence to Carry 2ouL, in a 
Quieteunobtrusive*way, the’ job of the frate- and: to “care for 
Tito’ s mistress and her children. In the "Epilogue", she 
sums up her experience in her advice to Tito's son Lillo: 
there are so many things wrong and difficult in the world, 
that no man can be great--he can hardly keep himself from 
wickedness--unless he gives up thinking much about pleasure 
and rewards, and gets strength to endure what is hard and 
Pemnruls sim this advice, She sums up the -coniiicts sof 
treo, OL SBayonarola, and of herself. Her view of Life may 


Boreragte,. put it is also a recognition. of a moral) pattern 


ine numan affairs and, of course, in those of Romola.. She 
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has finally emancipated herself from her microcosm. 
Tito Melema 


If Romola's microcosm is dependent on a system of 
amtectionate relationships, sitco%s is organized toned 
hedonistic calculus that requires a succession of treacheries 
GQOmect Lestheeds2 Titoareimotrevil by natures hiss tirst 
Morel ttatlure 2306 blurring ot whic mind and “sensibiiity by 
an exclusive attempt to "arrange life to his mind," regard- 
tess Om themcilaims, of histoliveri worlds “Histmental habit is 
demonstrated in the following monologue in which he ecuivo- 


4 


Caves about) his duty to his Step-fLather and to society: 
But bet Gen gall, “whyiwes (ne foeund fo "ger. Wha, 
looked at closely, was the end of all life, but 
EOCextracte Che witmost sum of spleasure? And was 
not his own blooming life a promise of incom- 
parably more, pleasure, not for himself only, 

but for others, than the withered wintry life of 
a man who was past the time of keen enjoyment, 

and whose ideas had stiffened into barren rigidity? 
- « « But what was the sentiment of society-——a 
mere tangle of anomalous traditions and opinions, 
which no wise man would take as a guide, except 
so far as his own comfort was concerned. (xi) 


Tito’s pseudo-epicureanism leads to a succession of 
deceits, as he routinely betrays Baldassarre, Bardo, Romola, 
Tessa, oavonerola, and finally Florence. Tito’s microcosm 
ms the one an which one does what 1s soothing .cto one’s ego 
and avoids things that are unpleasant. It is more pleasant 
to betray his adoptive father than to rescue him from 
Slavery; it is easier to sell Bardo'’s library than to main- 
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live in poverty. 

His actsons, 1m the movel, are Controlied by his 
firm belief in his ability to use people and even manipu- 
late nemesis to his own advantage. The first instance of 
this is his effort to manipulate public opinion after he 
lies to Bardo about his adoptive father. Haunted by the 
fear that Fra Luca knows the true story of his father, he 
goes in quest of the monk in order to explain things to 
him. His conscience, like Arthur Donnithorne's, is 
scorched by a care "for the pleasures that could only 


come to him through the good opinion of his fellow-men" 


(xvijS -lronically>, as he enters the cloister of Sam Marco, 


in quest of Fra Luca, whose good opinion he is anxious to 
enlist 17 order to —succecd with Romola, ne teels “hamselr 
too cultured and skeptical" to be influenced by the fear 
ope nemesis.+°® His care for the Opinion of others is an 
attempt to gain selfish ends by pretending to be moral. 
But since the purpose of his journey is also to prevent 
the spread of any information which may stop Romola from 
having a bad opinion of him, Romola can be said to exert 
moral influence on him. Those who find Romola dull often 
ignore the active moral force she eer eee 

T1CO, 20 Spite of his pleasuxre—-loving Nature, does, 


in fact, experience a moment of disenchantment while he 


awaits Romola's return from a momentous interview with Lino, 


an interview which he fears may expose his treachery. He 
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awaits the return, we are told, "with a sickening sense 
of the sunlight that slanted before him and mingled it- 
Sseliowitn* the ruin of Hhis=hopes” (xvii9.. David Carrol! 
calls this experience "an obtuse moment of disenchant- 
Ment, vecavsce Tito Ss "mora. tradition” which hac “ne 
memories of self conquest! (xxxix) is a result of his 
successive escapes from imminent disenchantments. "*® 
But Tito's disenchantment is nonetheless true. His frus- 
Eracionm as a result OL a moral perplexity which stems from 
the fear of nemesis. As soon as the fear is removed he 
celebrates the victory of his Idione over morality: 

He was in paradise: disgrace, shame, parting 

--there was no fear of them any longer. This 

happiness was too strong to be marred by the 

sense that Romola was deceived in him; nay, he 

could “only rejoice in Ner delusion: for, atter 

all, concealment had been wisdom. The only 

thing he could regret was his needless dread; 

if, indeed, the dread had not been worth 

suffering for the sake of this sudden rapture. (xvii) 

Hor Tito, to retlect 2s to revel in the spoils of 
@rneles. 680C the “surtering for his rapture’ 15) an any 
case real: though it leads to no moral vision, it is still 
ae recognition of @ ldw beyond that of his microcosm. 

Tito's microcosm is a world from which the pain of 
responsibility 1s excluded. He tells Romola that 

"T wish we lived in Southern Italy, where 

thought is broken, not by weariness, but by 

delicious languors such as never seem to come 

over thier "incenla Acerrima Plorentina.’ . 1 

should like to see you under the southern sun, 


lying among the flowers, subdued into mere 
enjoyment, while I bent over you and touched 
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the lute and sang to you some little uncon- 

scious strain that seemed all one with the 

Lqne anc the warmths™ (xvii } 

Tito,” the Sensucus egoist, is longing for “a place 
that is far removed from civilization, where he can freely 
revel in sensuousness, without being obligated to the moral 
law. It is this desire that leads him to both Tessa and 
Romola. He finds a temporary fulfilment of his wishes in 
Tessa. The scene in which he and Tessa feast themselves 
under a plane-tree that lies "outside the gates" of civil- 
ization reminds the reader of Bacchus and Ariadne enjoying 
themselves in a Grecian wood. We are told that "the feast 
was spread out on Tessa's lap, she leaning with her back 
against the trunk of the tree, and he stretched opposite 
to her, resting his elbows on the rough green growth 
cherished by the shade, while the sunlight stole through 
the boughs and played about them like a winged thing" (x). 
Tessa is his alter ego, and a fulfillment of his yearning 
ior a paradiee that’ has no) law but that of pleasure. 

But he commits a tragic error when he tries to incor- 
porate Romola into his microcosm. He chooses as a be- 
trothal present a representation of "the triumph of Bacchus 
ena Ariadne! (xviii), designed to “hide away" £rom Romola 
"For ever that remembrancer of sadness" whose "images" he 
Westesetoe bury mn a tomb of Joy" (xx).) However, this 
symbolic attempt to obliterate Romola's world of moral 


responsibilities is doomed to failure from the start. 
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Tito's Ariadne is, in fact, modelled after Antigone. When 
he disposes of Bardo'™s library in “order to finance his 
flight to a Lethean paradise, Romola reacts like Antigone, 
and not like Ariadne: "Romola looked at the familiar 
images with new bitterness and repulsion: they seemed a 
more pitiable mockery than ever on this chill morning, 
when she had waked up to wander in loneliness. They had 
been no tomb of sorrow, but a lying screen" (xxxvii). 

With these thoughts, she rescues Dino's cross from its 
prison in her husband's tabernacle of pleasure. This 
Symbolic act Of EGmancipating Sorrow is also an act of 
Seatac Lon Wits lsd Signi tacane CULniInG point Goethe 
atiaivs co. Tito, “and of) Romola, 

Tito's conscious effort to bury Dino’ cross-—-a present 
made to Romola in remembrance of her brother's suffering 
and death--may also be viewed as a symbolic attempt to 
evade nemesis. Ironically, however, there is implied in 
his action an unconscious recognition of a way of life 
that is necessarily opposed to the one he chooses--a way 
of life which the presence of Baldassarre in Florence 
tisiscts that he must recognize and accept. 

With the entry of Baldassarre into Florence, the fear 
of nemesis threatens Tito's pleasure-oriented microcosm 
with total annihilation. It is symbolically relevant that 
Baldassarre is brought into the city by a foreign army 


whose mission is the suppression of the freedom of Florence, 
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a treedom that is essential for the survival of Tito's 
egoistic paradise. From this point of view, Melema's 
private life is intertwined with the public affairs of 
Florence, and hence his treacheries are bound to redound 
on him. Meanwhile, he encounters his adoptive father at 
the height of his pleasures, when the battered image of 
his prisoner-father, like an image of sorrow, presents a 
MmOce, Striking contrast with histhusurious form, eGffulgent 
with the joys that radiate from successes in life. In the 
Midst Ot hts Joys Baldassarre Ss aim, slake a claw froma 
distant past, suddenly clutches him on the shoulder: 


It was Tito Melema who felt that clutch. He 
turned his head, and saw the face of his adop- 
tive father, Baldassarre Calvo, close to his 
own. 

The two men looked at each other, silent 
as death; Baldassarre, with dark fierceness 
anced cightening Grip of tne “soiled worn hands 
on the velvet-clad arm: Tito, with cheeks and 
tips ali Dlcoediess, fascinated by terror. It 
seemed a long while to them--it was but a moment. 

The first sound Tito heard was the short 
lauign-4of Piero Di Cosimo, who stood close by him 
and was the only person that could see his face. 
"Ha, ha! I know what a ghost should be now." 


"Mis is another escaped prisoner," said 
Borenco Ternabuonr, Who Creine,). “1 wonder?" 
MSome madman, surely," said Tite, (xxi2) 


Aiea! crucial meeting with his adoptive Lather ought 
to have aN ore him that he can never successfully isolate 
himself in his narrow microcosm, that he cannot evade his 
moral duties. But he reacts in his usual selfish way. He 
needs a change in the method of his thinking before he can 


come to moral consciousness. 
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His apparently impulsive reaction to Baldassarre's 
presence is indicative of his total moral economy; it 
Carries. al ilespirali1On Of Crime tliat alone: anistant 
does the work of long premeditation." His impassioned 
utterance is a logical sequence to his earlier triumph 


ee ES, : : 
over nemesis. LC 2S a wusnituitonging for a formuta 


that would obliterate his past because it is not pleasant. 


But like the cross which would not be buried in a taber- 
nacle of joy, the past simply refuses to be wished away. 
Piero di Cosimo sees Tito transformed into a ghost by 
Baldassarre's clutch. The narrator corroborates Piero's 
observation by noting that "it seemed to Tito, when he 
had spoken, that some magical poison had darted from Bal- 
dassarre's eyes, and that he felt it rushing through his 
vein." Tito leaves this scene a totally changed being, 
"as if he had been smitten with a blighting disease that 
had suddenly turned the joyous sense of young life into 


bom = (oc 1 1). 


Tito'S pain is all the more forrrble because he cannot 


escape from his ego. He is incapable of that objective 
analysis of himself that would, through confession, lead 
EPO. tne Tepentance which cuts off all moorings to evil, © 


and which "demands something more than selfish fear. He 


had no sense that there was strength and safety in truth”. 


His reflection is concerned more with the effect of nemesis 


Pha atks causes  "“Baldassarre;,'! he »retlects, "living, and 
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in Florence, was a living revenge, which would no more 

rest than a winding serpent would rest until it had crushed 
its preys “Le was *not in tie nevare on that iman=towlet an 
injury pass unavenged; his love and his hatred were of 

that passionate fervour which subjugates all the rest of 
the being, and makes a man sacrifice himself to his passion 
as if it were a deity to be worshipped with self-destruc- 
BLOM” 9(xsxii19)s When his mind turns on Himself, “it does not 
Consider the moral import’ of ~hiswactions, but Lleooks for an 
easier way to cheat justice: "If he had not uttered those 
decisive words . . . would not the risk have been less?" 

In a character capable of moral regeneration, reflection 
leaasPco.sthougne about others. 9) Tito!s habilevor .avolding 
the unpleasant, makes him incapable of objective thinking. 
Thus reflection instead of leading him as it does Romola, 
out of his egoism, returns him to the most repugnant as- 
pect of his Idione, and hence plants in him seeds of new 
crimes. 

Later, at a supper in the Rucellai Gardens, he is 
again confronted with Baldassarre, but instead of availing 
himself of this second opportunity to seek forgiveness and 
reconciliation, he commits a crime which makes regicide 
POOK*Like a-chitd™s play: -“l belteve this man as ’mad;,4 
he says murderously. "I did not recognize him the first 
time he encountered me in Florence, but I know now that he 


is the servant who years ago accompanied me and my adoptive 
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father to Greece, and was dismissed on account of mis- 
demeanours. His name is Jacopo di Nola" (xxxix). 

Tito's reaction to his circumstances proves the 
major tenet of my thesis that a character's fortunes are 
largely dependent on the world image that is evolved in 
his mind. Tito's world remains the one in which unplea- 
Sant things can be avoided through the agency of deceit. 
Instead of making an open confession to liberate himself 
from his microcosm, he buys a chain-armour to protect his 
Skint POs enemy’ SySsword. but eironically the -amiour 
brings emotional rupture between him and his wife. Romola 
DowmMessOuc that 215 (sensitavyerskin, "has (changea Anto va 
heard, shell 7 and Tito, On hisyown part sis repulsed by a 
wife "from whose mind he was in danger" (xxvii). 

Winding himself at. the jend of His wits; Tito has mo 
other alternative, than to feign repentance, but, "it was 
not repentance with a white sheet round it and taper in 
hand, confessing its hated sin in the eyes of men, that 
Tito was preparing for: it was a repentance that would 
make all things pleasant again, and keep all past unpleas- 
ant things secret" (xxxiv). Open confession, in George 
Eliot as in Dostoyevsky, leads a character from the com- 
DiletlLy Gell ying CO Simpl LCi ty sand .Ceuth j» andsuiegce 16s 
remedial influence. Tito's repentance does not involve 
open Confession. it is a selfish attempt “to have his 


world onee again completely cushioned with goodwill." He 
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cannot come to true repentance as long as he continues to 
exclude the facts of human suffering from his microcosm. 
His interview with his father is another attempt to bury 
sorrow. But Baldassarre, like the cross, does not want 

to be buried: -"I saved you--I nurtured you--I loved you," 
he cries in agony. "You forsook me--you robbed me--you 
denied me. What can you give me? You have made the world 


bitterness to me; but there is one draught of sweetness 


Letlo— tion yOu sial Know, agony | becca Baldassarre's 


punctuated speech, which comes from the very depth of that 
Sem WOLLOuWhteon (2to mo CONS Lonely SerucolLing co, avoloa, 
summarizes the impact of Tito's egoistic microcosm, not 
only on the world on the speaker, but also on those of 


Romolea, eavonarola, and Plorence. But 1 1s not in the 


Sanguine nature of Tito to penetrate the sorrows of others. 


In order to escape from a Florence that has become too 


hot, Tito successively betrays the Medicean, the Frate's, 
ang che Spini's parties. His reflection aiter he helps to 
expose the Peiro di Cosimo conspiracy reveals a mind that 
is absolutely self-centered and insensitive to the world 
Outeide itself s 


Was he to relinquish all the agreeable fruits 
OL@iire because their party had ftarled? His 
DrolLter Oo 2 jJittle additional proof against 
them would probably have no influence on their 
Hove ween out af he had) not Given 1b, iS own 
fortunes, which made a promising fabric, would 
have, been utterly ruined. And what motive could 
any man really have, except his own interest? 

- « « no man of clear intellect allowed his 
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course to be determined by . .. puerile 

impulses or questionable inward fumes. Did 

not Pontanus, poet ‘and: phalosopher of unrival— 

led Latinity, make the finest possible oration 

at Naples to welcome the French king, who had 

come to dethrone the learned orator's royal 

friend and patron? and still Pontanus held up 

his head and prospered. Men did not really 

care about these things, except when their 

personal spleen was touched. (lvii) 

Tito is trying hard to avoid moral issues, but he can- 
not escape from nemesis any more than he can escape from 
himself. "His conduct to his father had been hidden by 
SucGessnuy lying, says the Marratone, bute ‘his present act 
did not admit of total concealment--in its very nature it 
was a revelation. And Tito winced under his new liability 
to disesteem." However, flushed with his success over the 
Mediceans, he goes on to betray Savonarola whose existence 
he regards as conveniently "furnishing him with that round 
of the ladder from which he was about to leap on to a new 
and Smooth footing very much to his heart's content. And 
everything now was in forward preparation for that leap" 
(Save + 

He succeeds in betraying Florence, but fails to elude 
nemesis, At last, pursued by a crowd, like masked furies, 
he flings away his "belt and scarsella," shouting to his 
pursuers, “There are diamonds! there is gold!" (lxvii) He 
realizes, when it is too late, that even gold cannot sus- 


tain his microcosm. He who for "gem" sold his fellow-—beings 


wishes now to buy his own life with gold. His success is 
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however temporary; he may deceive his pursuers, who can 
be bought with gold, but Baldssarre cannot be bribed. At 
the £inalconirontation with  hiseadoptive father, Tito is 
forced. to» recognize the: claims) of another world: “Ah, Yes! 
You see me--you know me!" Tito knew him; but he did not 
know whether it was life or death that had brought him into 
the presence of his injured father" (lxvii). To Tito death 
remains.a “chill gloom with the face of the hideous past 
hanging over him for ever." He does not undergo moral 
Growth ple Marmratonr's, remark .about Nus death 325 a fitting 
commentary on his life: 

Who shall put his finger on the work of justice, 

ang eSay 5 lt 2S there? Vustice dislike the 

Kingdom of God——-7t ic; not without. us as a facu, 

be 2S WLthin US aS a great yearning. (ixvia) 

But this "yearning" never becomes kinetic in Tito. 
Phe scoOtel Loliuce of Nis Visien Of a world in Which Sorrow 
is separated from joy is symbolized by his dead body cling- 
21g pro Baldassarre’ s. “This unity am death is, of course, 
futile, but ‘it throws into relief the more meaningful unity 


which a living Romola achieves with the spirit of Savonarola. 
Savonarola 


Like Romola, Savonarola is possessed of a strong will, 
which often induces in him a desire to project himself into 
others. His lifelong quest has been to subjugate his will 
to God's. At the age of seventeen, "the contradiction be- 


tween men's lives and their professed beliefs had pressed 
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upon him with a force that had been enough to destroy 

his appetite for the world, and at the age of twenty-three 
Rage Venwham <1 nto (cheiclovster eG) oS hs Sas hie “Girst 
attempt “ab “thei suppression of his’ “ardent, power—loving 
soul" which believes "in great ends" and longs to achieve 
themn" by “ehe "exertion of Gesvstxcong will” (xxi )) When, 
howevexw the. ccelbis@homolavthat “tne Gause Of my party as 
the cause tof (God's “Kingdom; ’ he as aVdentifying his! wild 
WiECecOc sy. ouch TOchti ti cGattom ts anmacts or Seltashiness 
--an attempt to make his microcosm supreme. Romola is 
drawn to him because she identifies her own moral will 
with his. The exercise of the frate's "will" is therefore 
of primary importance in the novel. When the will of the 
great teacher coincides with Romola's, there is harmony; 
when the wills clash the moral pattern of the novel is 
confused, as is shown in the conflict between private and 
Dub ti Chatrectrons: 

Savonarola's tragic flaw arises from an unconscious 
Wanipulation of Nis will to serve wends that are both Selfish 
and altruistic. George Eliot defines tragedy as the dif- 
EuCwlive Ob faCyitistang “ourntindivadual needs to ther dire 
Necessities sor our lot, partly as ito our natural constrtu— 
Guen e pantinawtass sharers Cli te wih our Lellow-beimgs. <9." . 


Looking at individual lots," she continues, "I seem to see 
in each the same story wrought out with more or less tragedy 
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irreparable collision between the individual and the 
see The frate's life is tragically divided be- 
tween "a power-loving" egoistic nature and an altruistic 
Hacuro that Nunders alLcrer ourity and. sifiplici tye ( las. 
These two natures produce in him an internal conflict 
which affects his relationships with the public. When 
under the influence of his Idione, he fancies himself as 
the favourite son of God who is given the sole power to 
mediate between God and men. But he is conscious of this 
aspect of his nature, and makes frequent efforts to conquer 
his strong will and emancipate himself from the narrow 
microcosm in which he is trapped by his Idione. When he 
bells JRomola thar they must, ‘die darly ~by the crucvsixion 
Opeourvseliushiiwill--to dic at tact by Tayingecun bodies 
Gnnthe altar” (xi), he is. correctly reflecting his own 
struggqies to conquer his idione im Romola. 

Savonarola's relationship with the public is defined 
through the use he makes of prophecy. He often uses what 
he calls his gift of prophecy to promote the claims of his 
miucrecosm., ."savonarola, ” 


and his hearers more or less waveringly believed that he 


had a mission like that of the Hebrew prophets, and that 


the Florentines amongst whom his message was delivered were 


in some sense a second chosen people." This belief that is 


so flattering to the ego has enormous potentialities for 


POoumacewel weos tor evil. Ihe 7ronic conrlace) that as an 


we are told, "appeared to believe 
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important element of the frate's character arises from 
his belief in his power of prophecy. As a prophet he is 
obliged, tovsubmit’ his wild toe that of his Master and God. 
At the same time, in order to remain a seer in the sight 
Oma tcredu lous audience, he has to assert his will in 
matters that are extrareligious. Consequently, his will 
indirectly regains the supremacy that it loses to Onsen 
His conflict entraps him "in a tangle of egoistic demands, 
false ideas and outward conditions that made simplicity 
impossible" (lix). The "tangle of egoistic demands" in 
which News! trapped 1s reflected in his anability to 
denounce dangerous charlatanism practised by his followers. 
Romola, for instance, attributes his failure to condemn 
Camilla's "Divine" suggestion, that her godfather Bernardo 
del Nero be thrown from the window, to selfish motives 
which imprison his conscience: 

He was fettered inwardly by the consciousness 

that such revelations were not, in their basis, 

distinctly separable from his own visions; he 

was fettered outwardly by the foreseen conse- 

quence of raising a cry against himself even 

among members of his own party, as one who 

wouldssuppress all Divine inspiration of which 

heehimsett owas not the vehicle. (la) 

Savonarola's moral perplexity originates in the tragic 
division of his mind between his Idione and Hieria. His 
"nature was one of those in which opposing tendencies 
coexist in almost equal strength: the passionate sensi- 


bility-which)®impatient of definite theught, Lloods every 


idea with emotion and tends towards contemplative ecstasy, 
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alternated in him with a keen perception of outward facts 


and a vigorous practical judgement of men and things"(lxiv). 


His emotional life is dominated by his Idione and his 
intellectual side by his Hieria. Through the power of his 
Hieria, he promulgates a law which allows citizens, accused 
of crime, a right of appeal. But his prophetic nature-- 
under the influence of his Idione--denies the right to his 
enemies. Romola observes appropriately that "it is private 
hatred that would deny them the appeal" (1lix). When, how- 
ever, his visions are informed by his intelligence, they 
become powerful moral agents, as his denunciation of cor- 
Pupcson and insights about the coming of the French show. 
But the interplay of his two natures makes him confuse 
inspiration with miracle. His Florentine audience takes 
him literally when he declares his belief "in a future 
supernatural attestation of his work." But his reflections 


en the "Trial by Fare", by which his fanatical enenies 


hope to settle his dispute with the Pope, show the confusion 


Of his mana abouk miracles: 


"To appeal to heaven for a miracle by a 
rash acceptance of a challenge, which is a 
mere snare prepared for me by ignoble foes, 
would be a tempting of God, and the appeal 
Would wot be responded to.) 2. «= Buc Fra 
Domenico's invincible zeal to enter into the 
trial may be the sign of a Divine vocation, 
may be a pledge that the miracle--" 

But no! when Savonarola brought his mind 
close to the threatened scene in the Piazza, 
and imagined a human body entering the fire, 
hisebelie£. recoiled..again.. it.was not an 
event that his imagination could simply see: 
he felt it with shuddering vibrations to the 
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extremities of his sensitive fingers. The 
Mitac le Could: T1Ot (Oe n\n elec pot ulie, VELyY 
worst, if Fra Domenico were compelled to 
enter, he should carry the consecrated Host 
Withiehimeancdcwithi that Mystery in his hand, 
there might be a warrant for expecting that 
the ordinary effects of fire would be stayed; 
Or, more probably, this demand would be 
resisted, and might thus be a final obstacle 
tomcneeerial. (Cleave, 2 


The narrator very appropriately observes that this 
"dissidence between inward reality and outside seeming was 
mou the Christian simplicity after which he had striven 
bnzougn years Of his youth and prime, «and which he had 
peeacnecwas la Cchiert Fruit of the Givine tite." There, ws 
EOO MUCH Of Hamselt or Nas dione in this struggle. At 
the same time, the conflict shows that he is making efforts 
tovdaberate himseif-ftrom his microcosm, 1t is his struggles 
which impress Romola. 

Romola is finally reconciled with him because he is 
humanized by his constant efforts to suppress his. will, 
which is as militant as Romola's, and because she shares 
with him the urgent need to find a formula which will make 
life meaningful. After his martyrdom, she finds "no linger- 
ing echoes of the old vehement self-assertion" in his con- 
fession. What she finds is a "continued colloquy with that 
divine purity with which he sought. complete reunion; 1 
was the outpouring of self-abasement; it was one long cry 
Porlianwandierencvation” {1xxi). ~~ Beyond, attaining: moral 


consciousness and unity with his Hieria, Savonarola has 
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also won a convert in Romola. The unity of the novel has 
to be located in this final act in which Romola identifies 
herself with the aspirations of her great teacher. Viola 
Meynell summarizes this unity admirably when she says that 
"Savonarola (to whom falls, in this book, that apostolate 
towards a woman's soul) fails with the multitude and 
succeeds with the individual soul, with Romola's soul: 
that makes a fine balance, or recompense. "-* ROTTS Noe 


his religious and political beliefs that are of moment, 


bUtTHiscthuman contacts or relationships. 
PLOrence 


The drama of Romola takes place at a time when, be- 
cause of the death of its leader Lorenzo, Florence is frag- 
mented and divided into many little worlds or microcosms. 
When Bardo hears of the death of the Medicean ruler, he 
says, "a new epoch has come for Florence--a dark one, I 
fear. Lorenzo has left behind him an inheritance that is 
but like the alchemist's laboratory when the wisdom of 
the alchemist is gone." The speaker is here trying to de- 
fine the nature of the vacuum created by the exodus of the 
Magnifico. "All who want a new order of things are likely 
to conceive new hopes;" he continues. "We shall have the 
Old strife of parties I fear” (vi). A chemist's laboratory 
is dangerous unless it is supervised by a trained chemist, 
The death of the strong leader lets loose private interests 


Stripped of moral vision. The clash of these interests is 
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dramatized in the very first chapter of the novel in the 
scene that is appropriately located at the Mercato Vecchio 
or old market place. The scene represents Florentines 

from various social and labour groups--tailors, farmers, 
pedlars, notaries, barbers, and peasants-—--disputing rather 
vociferously about the significance of a mysterious bull 
which allegedly appears to a woman after Lorenzo's death. 
The "fiery" horned beast is seen "coming down on the church 
teycrusiyrt.) Bach disputant is “seli-satisftied and ap— 
pears to value his own microcosm more than, the world of 
Florence. The indomitable barber Nello relates this 
aviearecny yatethne Meret place to the polatical Luture: of 
Florence when he tells Tito that "there is but one Lorenzo, 
I imagine, whose death could throw the Mercato into an 
uproar, set the lantern of the Duomo leaping in desperation, 
and cause the lions of the Republic to feel under an 
immediate necessity to devour one another" (iii). What is 


underscored in the "Mercato uproar," and elsewhere in 
Pomolayes«mot eso much thescermrmuption that is rite in 
Florence as the division into microcosms that are at war 
with one another. 

However, the fiery horned bull has the same mission 
agmene irate svanticipated baptism of five. “ust as the 
Gharacters are morally responsible for their actions, 


Florence Has itselt to blame for 2ts sorrows. Its tragic 


fragmentariness arises from the subjugation of its Hieria 
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by its Idione. The microcosms into which it is divided 
are too concerned with their own interests to be conscious 
of a general good. The Mediceans, for instance, are in- 
tent on promoting their interests, not only at the expense 
of the other sects, but also at the expense of any moral 
consideration. "The deepest hypocrisy," they believe, is 
"the best service" and demands "the heaviest pay; so that 
to suspect an agent because he played a part strongly 
would have been an absurd want of logic" (lvii). Acting 
on this reasoning, they engage the services of the faithless 
Tito in the belief that his known hypocrisy will redound 
to their party interest. With a due sense of irony, the 
narnatom observes that, ‘the principle of duplicity admitted 
by the Mediceans on their own behalf deprived them of any 
standard by which they could measure the trustworthiness 
of a colleague who had not, like themselves, prejudices 
which were intensely Medicean." What is very alarming 
about the Medicean morality is that it rejects any feeling 
that transcends family interests. Niccolo Ridolf scoffs 
at the frate's party which he contemptuously calls "this 
psalm-singing party, who vote for nothing but the glory of 
God, and want to make believe we can all love each other" 
(eeexisn) .. Wiccolo's scepticism ‘obliterates moral conscicus— 
ness. 

The jepumaaction,. on) the other hand--deprived of the 


learned culture of the Mediceans and the Christian humility 
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of the Frate'’s party--represents Florence at its moral 
macdin. Whit sivatconglomeratiomtor vulgar individuals jin— 
Gemimoneloocing, (kr ling, farsa tburnine. shutsteven Ene cates 
Pabcy, OWELiencs altrulstic aims isi finality trapped by ego— 
Mee ecuiicercacs into participating in the killing of 2s 
opponents. 

The author, however, uses Romola and Savonarola to 
show that private affection can be a cradle for a higher 
moral consciousness. But the Florentine factions view the 
moral struggles of these two strong characters from a moral 
distance. When Macchiavelli, for instance, blames Savon- 
arola for not granting a right of appeal to the Mediceans, 
he is not concerned with the ethical import of the action, 
but with the values of his microcosm. "Where personal ties 
are strong," he argues, "the hostilities they raise must be 
taken due account of. Many of these half-way severities 
are mere hot-headed blundering. The only safe blows to be 
inflicted on men and parties are the blows that are too 
heavy to be avenged" (1x). He is more concerned with his 
own safety than with that of Florence. In the same vein, 
Romola's plea for her godfather on grounds of moral duty 
and affection only amuses the French envoy. "It is excus- 
Aone Mme aowonam, Lt w tol thankyithat her altiectuons: muse 
everprube, toe Good of» the state,” he says,” "and thatenobody 
ii tO be beneaded who is anybody's cousin; but such a view 


is not to be encouraged in the male population." The "good 
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Of the state” 1S, cf course, a euphemism for French inter— 
ests, which must take precedence of moral issues. The 
French army is in Florence not as a moral agent, as the 
frate erroneously believes, but to protect the interests of 
Lessm.erocosm. 

But the fragmentariness of Florence sets into relief 
the attempts of Savonarola and Romola to unite Florence 
morally and socially. The frate's ethical theory fails to 
gain ground because Florence cannot successfully effect a 
transition from moral ignorance to knowledge without a 
mediator. But his teaching is like seeds growing secretly 
in the hearts of the Romolas--the mediators who will, like 
Dorothea Brooke of Middlemarch, spread the seeds of moral 
consciousness ina quiet unassuming way. In this context, 
John A. Huzzard'’s observation becomes very significant: 
"against a less scrupulously detailed background the later 
puaseyot Romola' Ss Career im pubpIie Life would be ULrterly 
hack Mg eli teoLn . pOLonancy, end f1caelicy: to truth. "*> 
The political struggles of Florence impart meaning and sig- 
nificance to the moral conflicts of Savonarola and Romola. 
After the death of Savonarola, Florence fad1ls into the 
hands of the excessively depraved, ignorant Spinis. With- 
out the Romolas it will be cut off intellectually and 


emotionally from the moral universe--past and present. 
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Chapter VI 
Felrxs.Holt,avine Radical: 

"It is not like a Novel and there may be a complaint of 
want of the ordinary Novel interest, but it is like looking 
on at a series of panoramas, "7 Although John Blackwood's 
comment was meant as a eulogy, it did anticipate a series 
O£~ reviewsi critical of the formal) unity of Felix Holt. * Of 
course, George Eliot did not think that she was writing a 
series of unconnected panoramas. She sees the threads of 
the novel as so "woven together"> inact he Separacion oL a 
Single thread will destroy the intricate pattern of the 
whole. But she was also aware of the difficulty of making 
the author's design obvious to the reader. "I sicken again 
with despondency under the sense that the most carefully 
written books lie, both outside and inside people's minds, 
deep underneath a heap of trash," she writes to her publish- 
are Many modern critics now see beneath this seeming "heap 
of trash” a valid artistic structure based on the mutal 
effects of human relationships.” 

As in Romola the author dramatizes the conflict that 
arises when there is no harmony between private and public 
interests, so in Felix Holt she shows that the public self 
cannot be isolated from the private self, and that any 
attempt to segregate life in compartments can only bring 
disaster. Reflecting on the social antithesis of the 


Transomes and the Holts, the narrator says that the aim of 


hes novelLlicoucolechnow. theemutual inftlwence of dissimilar 
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destinies" (ah ies The speaker is, of course, using a 
paradox to mock the social pretenses of the Transomes. 
G.S. Venables misses the point of the paradox when he 
complains that "Mrs Transome and her son know nothing of 
the world of Independent Ministers, and, if they had 
heard that the son of a quack-medicine vendor had volun- 
tarily become a journeyman watchmaker, they would scarcely 
have appreciated so imperceptible a declension in the 
remoter portion of the social scale."/ But the point is 
that the life of the "imperceptible" Felix does have pro- 
found effects on the fortunes of the high born Transomes. 
The cratic.is like, the, French herald Montjoy who iS much 
more worried over the indiscriminate throwing together of 
the corpses of nobles and commons on a battle field than 
he is concerned with the loss of so many human lives.® 
The business of life, no less than that of death, does not 
recognize social barriers. George Eliot means the dissimi- 
larity-oft destinies» to be only apparent. Felix Holt is, 
Inntact, -struecured) to’ throw imto relick the disorder that 
arises when members of a community live in isolated micro- 
cosms.” The aim of my thesis is to demonstrate that the 
novel is conceived from the points of view of several 
self-centered characters, each of them trying to subordin- 
ate the claims of society to his own. 

Felix eben 


FelixeHobt) sees himself as the centre of a millennial 
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world in which everyone lives for everyone else, and 


"privilege, monopoly, and oppression" (xvi) are abolished. 


BUC Gne. primary Opposition tosis ideal world Vs" im face 


himself. He tells Rev Lyon that "a phrenologist at Glas- 


gow told me I had large veneration; another man there, 
who knew me, laughed out and said I was the most blas- 


phemous iconoclast living. 'That,' says my phrenologist, 


'is because of his large Ideality, which prevents him from 


finding anything perfect enough to be venerated'" (v). 
Felix is divided between the iconoclastic and venerating 
selves. One makes him impatient of thought and tends to 
isolate him in a narrow exclusive microcosm, the other 
draws him to others and forces him to modify his ideas 
through his experience with people. 

It is only in Felix that George Eliot uses the ser- 
vices of a phrenologist. This is largely because he is 
the Least introspective of all the major characters an 
the author's fictional world,*+ Ren HUbLOn notes cna c 
"there is no sufficient development in the character, or 
doubt about its decisions, to make a really great central 
interest. "+ in psychologically conceived characters, 
the reader can watch the mind grow through the process of 
introspection and self analysis. But because Felix is 
depicted as an actor rather than as a thinker, his inter- 
nal development raises an unusual problem, which is 


resolved through the agency of a phrenologist. His real 
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phrenologist is Rev Lyon who functions in the novel to 
reconcile his iconoclasm with his idealism, and thus 
helps him to understand the role of a real reformer. The 
Malt Yard Minister is neither superfluous’ > nor Felix" s 
srenleiegne ns he is his alter ego and operates as a second 
self who brings a reflective quality to his mind. 

Struck by the ardour of Felix's zeal, Rev Lyon decides 
to play the role of a mature mind to his friend; he intro- 
duces an element of doubt which is conspicuously absent 
from his young friend's thought. "There might be a dan- 
gerous snare in an unsanctified outstepping of average 
Christian practice," he warns. He foresees the major 
problem of his pupil's life to be self-centredness and 
ignorance of his true nature. Felix, however, does not, 
at this early stage, fully comprehend the meaning of Rev 
Lyon's warning. He insists that his mission differs from 
that of the average man, the "clerkly gentility." He is 
to be "another sort of demagogue" (v). 

Rev Lyon has also “had This] own head explored" by a 
phrenologist,; with results as flattering as his young 
Ervend's.— Bute unlike Pelyx, Ne Knows that .an approbatory 
knowledge of self often feeds the egoism of an unwary 
(Laos Lies eee bUL a varm snow of Lultiliang the 
heathen precept 'know thyself', and too often leads to a 
self-estimate which will subsist in the absence of that 


fruit by which alone the quality of the tree is made evi- 
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Gent™ (vy). In George Fiiot, knowing oneself is) an experi- 
ence that is acquired through long contact with suffering 
humanity. When this knowledge comes through the garbled 
utterances of a phrenologist it loses its humanizing or 
moral quality, and hence easily becomes a form of hubris. 
Like Felix, Rev Lyon 2s also a radical, but his 
radicalism has been tempered by the experience that has 
come to him through his love for an "unregenerate Catholic" 
Annette. Until Felix learns to love Annette's daughter 
Esther he will not find the object of affection in which 
his iconoclastic and venerating tendencies will be united. 
It is significant that Rev Lyon always uses his own experi- 


ence as a check to Felix's excesses: 

"IT have to keep a special watch over myself in 
this matter, inasmuch as I have a need to utter- 
ance which makes the thought within me seem as 
an pene—up Lire, Until) Baye soot tt fontiwds 
it were, in arrowy words, each one hitting its 
Makigs SinereroLre Llepray for a Listening Spire, 
which is a great mark of grace. Nevertheless, 
Mvevyoungd curenad,, 2 aim Dounce os.) seid, to 
warn you. The temptations that most beset 
those who have great. natural gifts, and are 
wise after the flesh, are pride and scorn, more 
particularly towards those weak things of the 
world which have been chosen to confound the 
Lhings Which are mighty. “The scornirul “nostril 
and the high head gather not the odours that 
Pre On the track of truth. The mind that is 
too ready at contempt and reprobation is--" (v) 


By establishing an empathic relationship with Felix, 
Rev Lyon is able to penetrate the core of his egoism and 
Ee concemieniee: pride and scorn. “The “duty “of reform can 


6nly be accomplicned Ehrough humility. Felix Holt shares 
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much of Adam Bede's impatience with the weak; and like 
Adam, He isco Vearn, through suttering, that He too us 
weak and needs the assistance of his frail brothers and 
Sisters. After their first meeting Rev Lyon tells Esther 
that he discerns in Felix "a love for whatsoever things 
are honest and true" but fears "the Evil One will take 
advantage of his] natural yearning towards the better, 

to delude the soul with a self-flattering belief ina 
VestoOlacy Varuue, 1gher than ordinary fruits Cl the 
Solrle (Vi. Be ws of Course hinting 2b his pupil’ Ss rcono— 
clastic self, which not only drives him into excesses, ,but 
also isolates him in a narrow microcosm, in which he sees 
himself as the sole agent of radicalism. 

The difference between the two men's approach to re- 
from is dramatized in their respective views on music. 
Felix insists that every member of a congregation ought 
iG sing “a Gitterent tune,” arguing that "it's a domineering 
thing to set a tune and expect everybody else to follow it. 
It's a denial .of private judgement." But Rev Lyon shows 
that the freedom which his friend contemplates is nothing 
Doc ailatciy: 

Bite the rrght to rebellion 2s the right to 

seek a higher rule, and not to wander in mere 

lawlessness. Wherefore, I beseech you, seem 

nota OmCoOVerGiat eld bemoey gS licence lu wore, Lc 

apprehend that there is a law in music, dis- 

obedience whereunto would bring us in our 

Singing to the level of shrieking Maniacs or 


howling beasts; so that herein we are well 
instructed how true liberty can be nought but 
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the transfer of obedience from the will of 

one or of a few men to that will which is the 

norm or rule for all men. 

The minister's teaching touches on the main problem 
of the egoist and hence of my thesis. The egoist thinks 
that he is a law unto himself, and through his thoughts, 
he unconsciously isolates himself in a narrow microcosm. 
But Rev Lyon goes on to make an important analogy between 
music and society. As the harmony of music derives from 
a freedom within law, the harmony of society will ulti- 
mately come when public and private interests unite in 
obedience to a freedom that comes through law: 

And even as in music, where all obey and concur 

to One end, so "that each has the Joy of contri— 

buting to a whole where by he is ravished and 

ivrted up aoto the i ouste of Neavem, So Wille 1t 

be in that crowning time of the millennial reign, 

when our daily prayer will be fulfilled, and one 

law shall be written on all hearts, and be the 

very structure of all thought and be the principle 

Of atl action. (x14 )o 

inthis analogy lies the motz£& that unifies the actions 
Of Felix Holt. Each character 25 an exclusive microcosm 
having his own laws and singing his own different tune. 
Felix Holt confidently hopes to bring about social reforms, 
without the aid of women; Harold Transome seeks political 
reform that will help him to thrash a lord or two who 
thrashed him at Eton: Mrs Transome wants the exclusive 
power that will help her to choose the destinies of others; 


Esther Lyon is anxious to be a queen of niceties that ex- 


clude ideas of things that she does not like; Mrs Holt 
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lives by vending drugs that “are injurious to others, and 
even the gentle preacher of Malt Yard Church sees the 
truth only through the alembic of a one-sided religion. 
Meanwhile Felix says to Rev Lyon, "Forgive me, Mr 
Lyon? lewas wrong, and you"dare cighie” Sthis confession 
of wrongness shows that he has a capacity to venerate 
what he sees to be true and the minister appropriately 


observes that "you have that mark of grace within you, 


that you are ready to acknowledge the justice of a rebuke. 
But his iconoclasm veasserts iTtself an his contron= 

tation with Esther. In his mockery of the young lady's 

vanities, he exhibits that irritating love of excess 


Which the fanciful Mrs Holt says is “masterful beyond 


every Tod me. sry): 
"QO, your niceties--I know what they are," said 
Pelixy;-an his usual Lortissimo. “They ell go 
on your system of make-believe. 'Rottenness' 
may suggest what is unpleasant, so you'd better 
say 'sugar-plums', or something else such a 


Hong way Olt the? fact that mobody is 7obliged 

to think of it. Those are your roundabout 

euphemisms that dress up swindling till it 

looks as well as honesty, and shoot with boiled 

pease instead of bullets. (v) 

The speech ironically reflects the speaker's crude 
inexperience, and is a far cry from his later address in 
which Esther is hailed as one "who made a man's passion 
foreher sushean One current with all the great aimsfor his 


Mee Neve Genrter his f£.7rst. collision withlesther, 


Felix quickly draws the conclusion that women are created 
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to hinder his great purposes: 

Vii leOeVver marry. Cnoughieamoioulda Mavevro 

lave OM raw Curnips to subdue my flesh. — Eo 11 

never look back and say, 'I had a fine purpose 

once--I meant to keep my Mands clean, and my 

soul Pupricnc, fend comlocoketnuch insehe face: 

but pray excuse me, I have a wife and children 

-~-I must lie and simper a little, else they'll 

Starve;:' or 'My wife 1S nice, she must have her 

bread well buttered, and her feelings will be 

hurt if she is not thought genteel.' That is 

the lot Miss Esther is preparing for some man 

OF OuRer. v) 

This is one of the very few occasions in which he is 
caught reflecting, and his thought shows how limited his 
experience of women is. He does not consider women as 


5 


individuals, but as a biological genre, endowed with only 
vegetative wide © ironically, His. conventional adeas 
about women are opposed to his reform principles which 
purport to abolish privileges and give everyone an equal 
mlece. in =society.. His concept of their function 1S yicon— 
oclastic in a most negative sense because it destroys what 
Ho OooUe1meone half of the Muman race.” Later, heltsiis 
Esther that men cannot help loving women "and so they make 
themselves slaves to the petty desires of petty creatures. 
That's the way those who might do better spend their lives 
for nought--get checked in every great effort--toil with 
Brein and lamb for things that have mo more to do with a 
Menly PLEe than tarts and coniectionery. That's what 
makes women a curse: all life is stunted to suit their 


tittleness" (x). In her essay on “Margaret Puller and Mary 
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Wollstonecraft", George Eliot attributes women's pettiness 
to the meagre role that men assign to them, and insists 
that only equitable education can prepare them for intel- 
lectual and secial roles in ERE By Frertusing to 
educate the Bsthers for integration in society, Felix is 
wWiltulihy opposing Als Selfish@microcosm to the universal 
macrocosm, which, as Rev Lyon contends, is gradually 
moving towards a harmony in which every one enjoys the 
same freedom under the same law. Esther, re-echoing 
George aio eae essay, tells Felix that a woman cannot 
"choose" because "she is dependent on what happens to 
her. She must take meaner things, because only meaner 
eaengs are wethan her reach (xxvii). 

BOC etShio tie spite, Om itiselo realism ove wien 
Esther. "Felix was struggling as a firm man struggles with 
a temptation, seeing beyond it and disbelieving its lying 
promise" (xxvii). He needs the aesthetic principle sym- 
bolized in Esther as a mediator between his Idione and 
Hieria. But having decided beforehand that marriage is 
PNeonsiUstent with high ambitions, he tries hard to suppress 
his passion for Esther as he begins his self-imposed 
mission of taking "a little knowledge and common sense" to 
the coal-miners of Sproxton who spend their hard earned 
moneyron Wpeozind At the Sugar Loar. 

He approaches politics in the same iconoclastic spirit 


in which he first meets Esther. At their initial meeting 
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he tells Harold Transome: 

"I'm a Radical myself, and mean to work all 

my life long against privilege, monopoly, 

and oppression. But I would rather be a 

livery-servant proud of my master's title, 

_ than I would seem to make common cause with 
scoundrels who turn the best hopes of men 

into by-words for cant and dishonesty." (xvi) 

Felix commits the blunder common to all George Eliot 
egoists--that of assuming that everyone else shares in his 
feelings. But Harold Transome, the narrator says, has an 
mMstinerive Oisiike for Felix's “Ampracticable notions of 
Porviness: and purity. "in fact’ he vs imtolerant of any 
form of opposition. His radicalism, as we shall see later, 
to ecotally opposed an aim to Felix! s, "Your energetic 
protest is needless here, Sir,' he tells Felix, offended 
at what sounded like a threat, and was certainly premature 
enoudia *co "be an sad “taste,” 

When two characters that are psychologically incongru- 
ouUS are juxtaposed, they often mutually repel each other. 
tievantrtiesis Of Felix’ s forthrignt honesty and Harcids 
sophisticated equivocations, dramatized in this scene, 
provide the essential moral pattern of Felix Holt. Felix's 
unguarded attack on "privilege, monopoly, and oppression" 
iS itontcally am Indictment of Transome”™s radicalaom. 

Meanwhile, Felix tells Esther that "he felt that they 
must not marry--that they would ruin each other's lives" 


(xxx). He wants her to know, however, that his decision 


to be apart from her is a sacrifice. But he finds the 
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thought of renunciation easier to entertain than to make 
real. "I want you to tell me--once--that you know it 
would be easier to me to give myself up to loving and 
being loved, as other men do, when they can, than to--" 
(xxxii). Felix is struggling between that arrogance 

that isolates him in a narrow microcosm and a passion 
which tends to unite his love and duty in the object that 
he venerates. The narrator very relevantly observes that 
for the first time the usually too confident Felix loses 
his "self-possession" and "turned his eyes away." Just 

as his confession of error to Rev Lyon shows that he is 
capable of moral regeneration, this conflict with love and 
duty demonstrates that he is not insensitive to aesthetic 
appeals. Esther senses the possibility of regeneration in 
her lover when, instead of being insulted by his confession, 
She makes a suggestion which leaves room for a change of 
mind. "What you have chosen to do has only convinced me 
that your love would be the better worth having." As my 
thesis emphasizes, Felix's actions originate in his mind; 
when he modifies his thoughts, his actions will change 

for the better. 

At the election riots, Felix surrenders himself totally 
to the destructive side of his life. He inadvertently kills 
a constable and is taken prisoner. Commenting on his in- 
volvement in the riot, the narrator says that "nature never 


makes men who are at once energetically sympathetic and 
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Minutely calculating. ‘The fiot dramatizes his urgent 
need for a constant companion who will play the role of 
a reflective mind for him. Because of age and other 
duties, Rev’ Lyon can no longer perform this function. 

Suffering inculcates in him a sense of his limitations 
as an individual and his mind begins to change. When 
Esther visits him in jail, she finds nothing of the intol- 
erance that originates in the exclusiveness of his icono- 
Cvastic mature. Although he wtil clings to his tdeals, 
he has modified his views on how to attain the goals of 
reform: 

PEOt ee i PECoLwadaluoe CNet WoL euoIuEe, 

I've seen behind it. The only failure a man 

ougnt "to fear 1s failure in cleaving to the 

purpose he sées to be best. As to just the 

amount of result he may see from his partic- 

ular work--that's a tremendous uncertainty: 

the universe has not been arranged for the 

Gratiricatwon rt his Ceelings. As long as 

aman sees and believes in some great good, 

he'll prefer working towards that in the way 

Wes Oesl elt Lom come whau May. —2 put eLrtects 

at their minimum, but I'd rather have the min- 

Luu Of orroctuy eli Eel enon tne sot Ly care ior 

than the maximum of effect I don't care for--" (xlv) 

Tos is for helix an amportant turning points Hes 
now intellectually conscious enough to see his fault as 
originating in that egocentricity which makes itself the 
Santne OF creation, “The macrocosm mo londer exists: fox 
him exclusively to reform. Since he cannot control results 
he is willing to subordinate his will to the general will. 


PyeaccCe ling bo won Lor ‘minimum eblects he at once eman— 


Cipates himself from the arrogance of egoism which makes 
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him see his work as more important than that of Esther or 
anyone else. 

When, at his trial, Esther enters the box to give 
evidence in his defense "a vibration, quick as light" 
appears to go through the court and to shake Felix who 
has hitherto seemed impassive. "A sort of gleam seemed 
to shoot across his face, and anyone close to him would 
have seen Here his hand, which lay on the edge of the 
dock, trembled" (xlvi). Esther's bravery makes him change 
his mind about women. Esther will be an asset, nota 
hindrance. 

Upon release from jail, Felix returns to Esther, no 
longer willing to go it alone. Esther has not accepted 
Harold, because she sees in Felix's ideals new vistas for 
serving humanity. Felix gratefully accepts her love with 
promises "to be a much better fellow than I ever thought 
of being." And "with a laugh as sweet as the morning 
Simca seStieee ples) ) li tCald that retribution eels). 
Perhaps, she should have said "regeneration." 

Henry James argues that the marriage "makes no con- 
esien eee In reality, the unity of the novel lies in the 
Marriage. “In Esther, Felix finds that elusive something, 
"perfect enough to be Vener ees which his phrenologist 
Says will “muty his life. But’ beyond unifying his acono- 
clastic and venerating lives, the marriage helps to liber- 


See imesronenies ege1stac microcosm, and thus places him in 
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a position in which his ideas on "Reform" become meaning- 
Logi Ov OnLy to ytne working Classes Dut also the tne 
Transomes and the Debarrys, who can only believe in him 
through Esther. 
Esther Lyon 

Esther's ambiguous relationship with Felix and Harold 
iS vital to the moral pattern of Felix Holt. This relation— 
ship originates in the dualism of her nature. She has two 
selves: a selfish Byronic nature that traps her in her Idione 
and an aesthetically and morally discriminating self that 
is to liberate her from her Idione in order to unite her with 
her Hieria. As the novel begins, she is dominated by her 
Idione. The reader first encounters her as "a light-footed, 
sweet-voiced Queen" of her egoistic microcosm. The values 
of her world are exclusively derived from the odour of 
"beeswax candles, finest cambric handkerchiefs,, and freshest 
muoves.. Her mind, Jike Rosamond Vincy’ Son Hetty Sorel! s, 
eeliqncs an things that are only superficially acstnetic. 
Sne 1s) "alive to tne finest shades of manner, to ibe nicest 
GaLstinctions of tone and accents she had a little code of 
her own about scents and colours, textures and behaviour by 
which she secretly condemned or sanctioned all things and 
persons" (vi). Assuming, as Henry James's Isabel Archer 
does, her tastes to be the touchstone of culture, she pro- 
ceeds to classify people by the way they appear to her. 


The Misses Jermyn are not ladylike because their cambric 
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handkerchiefs have "obtrusive scent:" she will not walk 
with her father because "his old clothes had a smoky odour" 
and because "when people spoke to him in the street, it was 
his wont, instead of remarking on the weather and passing 
om, to pour Torth in an absent manner some reflections that 
were occupying his mind about the traces of the Divine 
government, or about a peculiar incident narrated in the 
life of the eminent Mr Richard Baxter." 

These thoughts, uncomplimentary to those against whom 
they are directed, raise in her mind an inordinate sense 
of her own superiority and determine all her actions. 
"She was well satisfied with herself for her fastidious 
taste, never doubting that hers was the highest standard. 
oe HEeLreown pretty POSTS, Use Vvsing from a kidisiipper, 
her irreproachable nails and delicate wrist, were the ob- 
Feces on Celranted consciousness to her.”  Ihis) form of 
uncritical self-satisfaction is the touchstone of egoism 
in George Eliot. Esther cannot detach her aesthetic tastes 
from her Idione. But for a beautiful object to mediate 
between the indiviual's microcosm and the larger macrocosm 
that "envelopes the individual, it must be detached from the 
selfish ego. Esther's tastes lead only to dissatisfaction: 
"She was not contented with her life: she seemed to her- 
Sel EOebewsurrounded With aqnoble uninteresting conditions, 
from which there was no issue." As in the case of Mrs 


Transome, discontent generates thoughts which tend to make 
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Liter nothing but aylotterny: eyische, fancied. that she ishould 
have loved her mother better than she was able to love her 
father 

Felix's microcosm clashes with Esther's at a crucial 
moment when the heroine's contagious misery is wrecking, 
not only her young life, but also that of her father Rev 
Lyon. The minister, we are told "prayed and pleaded for 
her with tears, humbling himself for her spiritual deficien- 
cies in the privacy of his study; and then came downstairs 
POuLUnoUriMmselh iin tamorous jsubjtection co Mer wishes. “it 
is the character of egoism to feed on the weakness of the 
less egoistic natures; the more Rev Lyon humbles himself, 
the more arrogant his daughter becomes. Her egoism has the 
"blind wiifulness that sees no terrors, no many-linked con- 
Sequences, no bruises and wounds of those whose cords it 
tightens." 

Esther loses no time in showing Felix what the values 
of her microcosm are. Miss Jermyn, she says, "considers 
herself a judge of what is ladylike, and she is vulgarity 
personified--with large feet, and the most odious scent on 
her handkerchief, and a bonnet that looks like 'The Fashion! 
printed in capital letters" (v). But Felix, who sees no 
difference in vanities--Esther's or Miss Jermyn's--replies 
Sarcasticarlyeey "One sort, of fine dadyismyis as good as 
another." George Eliot often achieves dramatic intensity 
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life. Far from impressing Felix, as expected, Esther's 
Pterinea "tastes Tronically sinyoke his contempt. 8 'O yas, | 
Said Felix, contemptuously. "A fine lady" reads Byron 
also, and admires Childe Harold--gentlemen of unspeakable 
woes, who employ a hair-dresser, and look seriously at 
themselves in the glass." Nothing is more painful to the 
egoistic mind than seeing a resemblance of itself in the 
object that it despises. The author is to use a similar 
device to shock Harold Transome out of his smug egoism. 
Meanwhile, Esther recoils in anger while Felix goes on 
"triumphantly" to expose the emptiness of her fine "lLady- 
ism", "A fine lady is a squirrel-headed thing, with small 
aires, and Small notions, about as applicable to the: business 
of life’ as 4 pair) of tweezers to the clearing of a forest’ (Vv). 
Esther does not as yet know that her life is being 
wasted in small trifles. Ina later interview, Felix is to 
try to show her that true aesthetic taste cannot be separ- 
aced Irom the world of the intellect: 
"But by opinions you mean men's thoughts 
about great subjects, and by taste you mean 
their thoughts about small ones: dress, be- 
haviour, amusements, ornaments." 
"Well--yes--or rather, their sensibilities 
abewe ehose things.” 
"Tt comes to the same thing; thoughts, 
opinions, knowledge, are only a sensibility 
to facts and ideas. If I understand a geo- 
metrical problem, it is because I have a 
sensibility to the way in which lines and 
figures are related to each other; and I want 
you to see that the creature who has the sen- 
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notices the shaking of the table, but never 
notices the thunder." (4) 


In Esther, the aesthetic self is separated from the 
moral or intellectual, just as affection and duty are seg- 
regated in Felix. The two characters are unconsciously 
drawn to each other: Felix needs Esther's beauty to recon- 
Ccile his two selves; Esther needs Felix in order to unite 
her aesthetic life with a sense of moral purpose. Felix 
finds beneath Esther's egoism a promise of a higher life. 
"No, you are not an insect. That is what exasperates me 
at your making a boast of littleness. You have enough 
understanding to make it wicked that you should add one 
more to the women who hinder men's lives from having any 
nobleness in them." But he feels that her contempt for 
her father's ideas and religion emanate from the frivolous 


Side of her nature. He encourages her to submit to her 


father because his "principles are greater and worthier than 


What Quides your life." But Esther has only an elementary 
Seucepe Of religion. “How am i. to oblige you? By joining 
the Church?" she asks. In George Eliot, to be religious 


does not simply mean being a member of a congregation. 
Felix, for instance, does not belong to any religious 
Srgaricatton., His religion is radicalism, and he owes his 


conversion to "six weeks' debauchery." Rev Lyon's religion 


of humanity does not derive from the Malthouse Yard Church, but 


from his affection for an "“unregenerate Catholic." Religion 
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is self-surrender to a higher purpose which mediates 
between the character's egoism and the moral macrocosm. 
Felix associates Esther's egoism with the absence of a 
religious purpose; in this context, a religious purpose 
is synonymous with a serious, moral purpose which gives 
depth to existence. In the absence of a religious pur- 
pose, Esther, like Gwendolen Harleth, can only do what 
she likes. And doing what one likes is often singing out 
of tune with others. Felix's energetic reprimand acts as 
a catalytic agent which prompts a healthy reaction in 
Esther: 

There was a strange contradiction of impulses 

in her mind in those first moments. She could 

not bear that Felix should not respect her, 

yet she could not bear that he should see her 

bend before his denunciation. .. . He was ill- 

bred, he was rude, he had taken an unwarrantable 

liberty; yet his indignant words were a tribute 

to her: he thought she was worth more pains than 

the women of whom he took no notice. 

This struggle in Esther's mind is the seed of moral 
consciousness, because a desire for the good opinion of 
others, if sincere, iS a movement towards one's Hieria. 
In spite of the obstinacy of her egoism, Felix has awakened 
in her a passion for the love of someone beyond herself. 
"Had he ever for a moment imagined that she had thought 
Cbaiim im the Light of a mar who would make love to her? 
we putea he Love her one little bit, and was that che 


reason why he wanted her to change?" ‘She too needs an ob- 


ject ol myeneretion to which her affections may be trans-— 
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ferred, now that her faith in herself appears shaky. 7° 


"LOL Une Lixrst. time: in her fife = says tne Narrator, 
"Esther felt herself seriously shaken in her self-content- 
ment. She knew there was a mind to which she appeared 
CoLViel, Narrow, Selfish, "For "Queen. Esther” this ae a 
novel experience and it "burned itself into her memory." 
Her mind begins to change, and for the first time she ws 
"stung into a new consciousness concerning her father. 

Was it true that his life was so much worthier than her 
Owes (oo) one as making ertorts tor wurst out of her 
mEcrocOst. = laler,. Ustherm 1S CO say LO key Myon, ‘Father, 


Deneve toe been Good fo yous but Twill be, 2 wii bes’ 


By this confession, she has taken an important step towards 


liberating herself from her microcosm: 


Very slight words and deeds may have a sacramen- 
tal efficacy, if we can cast our self-love be- 
hima ws, Bn order to say or do them. And ac nas 
been well believed through many ages that the 
beginning of compunction is the beginning of a 
new life: that the mind which sees itself blame- 
less may be called dead in trespasses--in tres- 
passes on the love of others, in trespasses on 
their weakness, in trespasses on all those great 
claims which are the image of our own deed. (xiii) 


Te use of the term “sacramental” to describe Esther's 


new experience appLoOpriately recalls Balix*s insistence 
that she must have a religion. It suggests a rebirth, 

While the Narrator's pointed attack on the trespasses on 
others' weaknesses anticipates the Transomes, whose smug 


self-contentedness, that admits of no conscience probing 
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doubts, contrasts with Esther's willingness to take blame 
for her errors. But her newly awakened interest in her 
father does not quite satisfy her needs for a religion. 
Por ESther, as tor Maggie Tlliiver or Romola,*the Loss of 
a belief creates a vacuum which is initially filled by 
feelings of disenchantment. Felix has raised in her visions 
of an ideal something that is only looming, and which she 
cannot as yet see clearly because her vision is fragmented 
by the claims ce hem eqolst,e¢ microcosm: 

Her life was a heap of fragments, and so were 

her thoughts: some great energy was needed to’ 

bind them together. Esther was beginning to 

lose her complacency at her own wit and criti- 

cism; to lose the sense of superiority’ in an 

awakening need for reliance on one whose vision 

was wider, whose nature was purer and stronger 

than her own. But then, she said to herself, 

that "one" must. be tender” to her, not rude and 

predominating in his manners. A man with any 

chivalry in him could never adopt a scolding 

tone towards a woman-—--that is, towards a charm- 

ing@woman. But Felix had no chivalry in him. 

He loved lecturing and opinion too well ever 

to love any woman. (xv) 

Her conversion is still incomplete. She is too inex- 
perienced to grasp the meaning of the vision that Felix 
ge a es Bipowe > More importantly, she appears to be seeking 
a new idol for her egoism to replace the lost one. She 
therefore sees the new vision in terms of her personal 
relavtironship with her teacher, but finding this relationship 
Untlattering to Her ego, she looks for an admirer elsewhere. 


Her dreams of a chivalric worshipper show how intellectually 


and emotionally she is distanced from Felix; they anticipate 
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her closeness with Harold Transome. In fact she is awakened 
from her troubled reverie by no other than a real knight in 
shining armour--Harold Transome: 

Esther felt a pleasure quite new to her as she 

saw his finely-embrowned face and full bright 

eyes turned towards her with an air of defer- 

ence by which gallantry must commend itself to 

a refined woman who is not absolutely free 

from vanity. . . . Esther was perfectly aware 

as he took a chair near her, that he was under 

some admiring surprise at her appearance and 

manner. How could it be otherwise? She believed 

that in the eyes of a high-bred man no young lady 

in Treby could equal her: she felt a glow of 

delight at the sense that she was being looked 

acre Coe.) 

While Esther is elated by what she imagines Harold to 
be thinking of her, Harold is enjoying her presence as "a 
pleasant diversion" that must be kept “within such bounds" 
that she should "never interfere with the course of his 
Seviousmamoitzon. | ~Harolid rs the fuliiiment of that side 
of her nature which is concerned with "scents" and "cambric 
handkerchiefs." He appeals to her egoism and makes her 
EhimkvonlyaOL Nerseii, but Felix forces her to look beyond 
her Idione. 

But the seeds of moral consciousness which Felix has 
Sown in her cannot be totally uprooted. She is irresistibly 
drawn to her bullying pedagogue by some power that she cannot 
discern, by some force that has become pressing. She cannot 
Buco. nerceliastrom, going to him to confess that she is not 


LonLtended at mis reproofs and that she 1s not ‘ungenerous.” 


After the visit she is more convinced than before that "there 
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is something greater and better in him than I had imagined. 
shevwishes to have “a mind equal to his" and to be able to 
"Vehoose: the same lite," She reflects that "if Felix Holt 
were to love her, her life would be exalted into something 
quite new--into a sort of difficult blessedness, such as 
one may imagine in beings who are conscious of painfully 
growing into the possession of higher powers" (xxii). 
Like Romola and Dorothea, her love is an unconscious effort 
tOeUnify ariection and duty for ends that are beatific 
Pmenatcaure.| |) Felix 1s her moral life, “just as Harold is her 
vain nature, 

One of the benign results of her apostleship is that 


she is morally and emotionally prepared, in the way that 
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" 


Harold Transome is not, for the knowledge of her true paren- 


tage. When eventually she learns that her real father was 
an aristocrat, she does not regret her upbringing in a hum- 
bler situation. Rev Lyon's poor life, she avows, is "the 

best life," because it is a life in which "one bears and 

does everything because of some great and strong feeling-- 
Somilnaiaitiges aicdrhat im one's circumstances don"t Ssignaahy” 
(xvi). She no longer wishes to choose; life is no Longer 
euiceeery: Sibater shertells' Felix, in respect of her paren— 


Gage, chiete Wie hardly knowl whether 1b as "pain, or semething 


better than pleasure. It has made me see things I was blind 


to before--depths in my father's nature" (xxvii). The reve- 


lation has drawn her closer to Rev Lyon, the father who 
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loves and cares for her, than ever before. Knowledge has 
brought her a step closer to her Hieria. 

But like Romola's, Esther's regeneration, at this stage, 
is not detached from the actions of her reformer. When 
Felix decides to abandon her in the interest of his great 
duty, the marrator observes that the loss of her jmentor 
may mean "backsliding" for the heroine because "the first 
religious experience of her life--the first self-questioning, 
Ene, firstyyoluntary subsection,. the figs, longing <o acquire 
the strength of greater motives and obey the more strenuous 
rule--had come to her through Felix Holt. No wonder that 
she felt as if the loss of him were inevitable sliding" 

Ceee7 151) 2 Nevertheless, she has acquired, through Felix, 

a sense of purpose which has changed her mental attitude. 
As this thesis emphasizes, a change in mental attitude is 
a step towards emancipating oneself from one’s microcosm. 

Meanwhile, her dreams of queenship suddenly come true. 
hie relaxes woisked Off to: prasenjys she rs royally conducred 
to Transome Court. Fate having made her the inheritor of 
the Transome properties, she has now the long awaited oppor- 
Pumityot becoming al lady, of maxrnyingehermknaght ,~endsof 
itVimoeii tie Splendours of Yrose~leaves’ .™ Soltecarpeu, © 
Sno Miservantot piled wath adorning) mespect” (scowvidin for 
a time she enjoys "with more or less keenness, a rehearsal 
of that demeanour amongst luxuries and dignities which had 


often been a part of her day-dreams, and the rehearsal 
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included the reception of more and more emphatic attentions 
from Harold" (xliii). She even begins to camouflage her 
affections for Felix, because being in love with him will 
seem to Harold like "a degradation of her taste and refine- 
ment." 

In the midst of her luxury, however, she does at fee 
ments remember Felix's warning: "I want you to have such 
a vision of the future that you may never lose your best 
Seite! oe eae She is perceptive enough to see that 
"this life at Transome Court was not the life of her day- 
dreams: there was dullness already in its ease, and in 
the absence of high demand; and there was a vague conscious- 
ness that the love of this not unfascinating man who hovered 
about her gave an air of moral mediocrity to all her pros- 
pects s\(x1131.).. )Harold=Transome,, dike: Grandcourt, feascin— 
ates young women as the crocodile fascinates its prey. 
While Esther, in spite of her skepticism, thinks that her 
lot has been chosen for her by Harold's love--the "love that 
was surrounding her with the influence of a garden on a 
summer morning"--Harold is preparing to make her paradise 
Se OL coll. eo cheewas), Clearly a. woman that could be governed, 
Ne wcerlects a4 She. was, too. charming for him to fear that 
Shesshoula ever be obstinate or interfering.” In his re- 
imeTOnshig With mether as with politics, Harold is. the 
moral antithesis. of Felix. ironically his view of women, 


as toys to be played with for diversion, demonstrates the 
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futility of Esther's hopes. But he functions in the novel 
to help Esther complete her moral education. 

Bethe has a great: perceptive ‘ability, and had Harold 
been aware of this he could have won her affections. But 
Harold is particularly insensitive to others' feelings. 

At an opportune moment when Esther is flattering herself 
that she has power to make him do what "She liked", he 
blunders and thus frightens her away. He blandly tells 
her that his former wife "Harry's mother had been a slave 
==was bought, in fact" (xliii). The narrator adds the 
comment that "it was impossible for Harold to preconceive 
the effect this had on Esther" because of a "natural dis- 
Gualification for qudging of a giri’s feelings.” -Harold’™s 
utterance is a revelation that has shaken Esther's world 
from its foundations. She is to be a slave, not a queen 
of her garden of roses. 

Following this episode, Esther tells Felix that she now 
understands "better than I used to do." "The words of Felix 
at last seemed strangely to fit her own experience," ob- 
Serves the wiser narrator (lv). Esther's mind as gradually 
being prepared for the renunciation that she eventually has 
to make. Felix reminds her that she has bought her knowl- 
edge dearly: "Remember you have cost a great price--don't 
throw what is precious away. I shall want the news that 
you havea happiness worthy of you.” “In*George Eliot, lite 


Has an intrinsic value over and above the external circum-— 
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stances which surround it. In Romola, Bernado del Nero 
also warns the heroine against sacrificing her precious 
Sensibility to the gilded magnificence of Tito. 

Felix’s warning returns Esther to Her “moral world 
and she remembers the past that links her with the Malt 
Yard, with Felix, and with an existence that is larger 
then that which Transome Court offers, “Gradually she 
becomes disenchanted with the world of her vanities and 
the objects that she once believed in. Her insurgent 
sense of disapprobation is not abated by what she feels 
about her hostess's unrelieved suffering: "The sense that 
Mrs Transome was unhappy, affected Esther more and more 
deeply as the growing familiarity which relaxed the efforts 
of the hostess revealed more and more the threadbare tissue 
Ormeciv= Majestic ladys Life’ (lis): 

When Harold discovers that he is the bastard son of 
the much despised lawyer Jermyn, he comes to Esther in the 
subdued garb of a humiliated, suffering suppliant. A Harold 
DeLiced by Lortune 1s as fascinating to Esther “ads a Rochester 
deformed by fire is to Jane Byre. Since meeting with. Felix, 
Esther has been growing in sensibility, has become sympa- 
tiette to human suffering. Harold, in his new circumstances, 
has also become part of the suffering humanity with whom she 
ought to sympathize. Esther is thrown into a perplexity 
the nature of which must be properly understood if her suf- 


fering is not to seem trivial when compared with that of 
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Maggie Tulliver, Romola, or Dorothea Brooke. Harold's 
suffering does touch her "keenly", and she "wished at that 
moment, that she could have loved this man with her whole 
heart. The tears came into her eyes; she did not speak, 
but, with an angel's tenderness in her face, she laid her 
hand on his sleeve" (xix). Le rs for Esther a moment. Gir 
Supreme crisis; renunciation is easier when the conflict 
is between good and bad. Harold has shown a nobility in 
his suffering which has taken Esther by surprise. 

Left alone in the quiet seclusion of her chamber, 
Esther does what Dinah Morris and Dorothea Brooke do at 
the moment of a great crisis: "She drew up her blinds, 
liking to see the grey sky, where there were some veiled 
glimmerings of moonlight, and the lines of the forever 
running river, and the bending movement of the black trees. 
She wanted the largeness of the world to help her thought." 
This symbolic act of looking for outside help in the time 
of trouble shows Shee she we willing to burst out or her 
microcosm, by liberating her Hieria from the prison of her 
Idione. It reminds the reader once more of the fable of 
Idione and Hieria. Meanwhile, Esther makes a mental review 
OL Her past in relationship with the present. Her atiec-— 
tions for her father and the Malt Yard are sacred. But if 
her love for Felix has been hallowed by time, her regard for 
Harold has been consecrated by suffering. The vision of 


uniting her Jove with her duty, she realizes, cannot become 
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actual "WLtencout ‘paying a heavy price Loe 2) ‘such dasiwe 
Hues pay LOr all that is great hy gqacod.” She mow ktows 

from experience that love does not make "all things easy: 
Le makes ws choose what 18 difficulty = Perhaps, Tiiassured 
of Felix'’s Love, she can with much more ease renounce her 
claims to Transome Court in exchange for a life of poverty 
and privation. But she must choose without the assurance 
of Felix's love; "the presence and the love of Felix Holt" 
will have to remain "a quivering hope, not a certainty" 


3 


Golth ine But on the other hand, there is "Harold Transome' 


love, no longer a hovering fancy with which she played, but 
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S) 


become a serious fact, seemed to threaten her with a stifling 


oppression. 
While engulfed in these conflicting emotions an unex- 
pected help reaches her though the door which she has left 
Open, The Sight of Mrs Transome pacing the corridor at. mid— 
night, like a blighted Lady Macbeth, presents to her, not 
Guly an Unrlattering image of a future BSsther as aiMrss iran— 
some, but also a picture of suffering which Harold can cer- 
arly assuage. ~* Harold's own suffering appears to her 
not to be separated from his arrogant disregard for the 
Seovrggs On Otiers, He, therefore; does not deserve the 
sympathy which he expects from her. Harold's impatience 
With haswmogner reminds her of Felix's patient regard for 
the termagant Mrs Holt. 


Heather's mind iS made up for her by the nature of Mrs 
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PeeavsCMne wo Suitrering. in resigning “allwtaim co coe 
Transome estates” Lor a life of poverty with those she 
foves;, steecells Harold, “There 15 nothing Gm alt this 
place--nothing since sver I came here--I could care for 
So muchas that you Should sit down by her [his mother) 


Ke? These words, which must have reminded Esther of 


now. 
her own previous isolation from her father, show the com- 
Pleteiess Of Mer Tegeneration. “Herz Lenunciation iS not 4 
triumph over the suffering of Mrs Transome and her illegiti- 
Mece "son, Dut a victory Of Her moral Pite over that side 

of her nature which is rather too sensitive to the odour 

of "Scents" and "eambric handkerchiefs." She has been able 
EO apprelient Che Viereon that felix talks of-=-the Vision 
which urges the extension of human sympathies as the highest 
good. Her discovery of herself is achieved through dis- 
covery of an ethical harmony that embraces society as a 
ole Her subsequent marriage with her pedagogue is a 
unification of her moral and aesthetic lifes for the ser- 
Vice of the community at large. Where there is harmony, 

tie Gitetests of the Lamily ane the Community are synony-— 


mous. Her marriage is an unselfish act of love which lib- 


erates her totally from her microcosm. 


jarold Transome 
cf Peles Ss a racical who is fond of banging and Ssmash— 


apg because he cannot find anything worthy enough. to be ven- 


42 anon Ae 
Ee eee " 


erated, Harold is a radical whose fondness for banging and 
smashing originates in an innate inability to venerate any- 
thing except himself. "I always meant to be an Englishman, 
and thrash a lord or two who thrashed me at Eton" (i), he 
serenely tells his mother. His political and social am- 
bitions are attempts to subordinate others' microcosms to 
the Ciaims Of His owl. Like Felix, ne never doubts the 
rightness of his objectives, but, unlike Felix, he does 
Ret. tOlerace=ary Opposition. Wath: “a Strong faith in his 
luck," he tells his mother that he never forgets places 
and people~-"how they look and what can be done with them" 
(1)> He ads So. Enorcugchly wrapped’ up im his Idiene that he 
is quite unable to enter into anyone else's feelings. 
Reflecting on his consummate egoism, the usually perceptive 
Esther says: 

He had a way of virtually measuring the value 

SL everything by the Contribution it made to 

his own pleasure. His very good-nature was 

unsympathetic: never came from any thorough 

understanding or deep respect for what was in 

the mind of the person he obliged or indulged; 


it was like his kindness to his mother--an 
arrangement of his for the happiness of others, 


which, if they were sensible, ought to succeed, (x1liii) 


He imagines that the purpose of the Reform Bill is to 
give him a much needed opportunity "to obliterate tradition 
and melt down enchased gold heirlooms into plating for the 
egg-spoons of 'the people'." Of course by the people is 
meant the highborn and prosperous Harold Transome. From 


this primary assumption arises the conflicts which affect 
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Cae foOrcunes Obealiothe: characters in Pelizx Holt? 

the fifst opposition to his self-centred approach’ £o 
politicsEcemes Irom his mother; who is disturbed by her 
son's iconoclastic tendencies, which threaten the interests 
of his own class. "It seems to me that a man owes some- 
EMUnGetOenis birth andestation, end has no right to take 
up this notion or the other, Just)as ie suits his fancy- 
Still less to work at the overthrow of his class." Mrs Tran- 
some's political ideas may be selfish and anachronistic, 
but Harold's defence of his position does nothing to educate 
her: 


 MOtheIN =Satdehiarolad enol eangril yom wren 
any LabLsing, Of mas voice, but in a Guick, im- 
patient manner, as if the scene must be got 
SI EOUG Moe POUL ChL Yeas POssLOLG? 8 tts. fatumad 
that you should think in this way. Women, very 
properly, don't change their views, but keep to 
the notions in which they have been brought up. 
It doesn't signify what they think--they are not 
calledgupons tom sudge von tosack, = You muss wweally 
leave me to take my own course in these matters, 
which properly belong to men. Beyond that, I 
Will gratiafiy any wish you choose to mention. You 
shall have a new carriage and a pair of bays all 
to yourself; you shall have the house done up in 
first-rate style, and I am not thinking of marry- 
ing. But let us understand that there shall be 
no further collision between us on subjects on 
which I must be master of my own actions." (ii) 


Felix also quarrels with his mother over his radicalism, 
but where he uses radicalism to teach his mother, Harold uses 
feetOo myStity nis. The essential difference between Che two 
radicals is that the one discusses his thoughts and is wil- 


dang to be corrected, the oLher is intolerant of opposition 
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and does not admit of his errors; the one excludes women 
from his ideal microcosm because women elect to be trivial, 
the other excludes them because they ought to be trivial. 

tm gspLie, Of Dis protessions of iiberalism, Harold, slike @ 
cruel deity, seems to predetermine people from egoistic 
assumptions. Women are "Slight things" of whom one may be 
fond only "in the intervals of business." The Jermyns are 
socially worthless, but may be used for political ends; 
"Southern fellows" are "wonderful" servants created to 

make "one's life easy." Oriental women are good because 
they make wonderful slave-wives; English women are "consump- 
tive" and "lackadaisical" because they interfere with "a 
Man "Selrlen! sin place of Chevsociael Harmony with which 
Felix and Rev Lyon are concerned, he substitutes an ego- 
centred principle which demands that everyone conform to 

the ideals of his microcosm. "He was not to be turned 
aside from any course he had chosen," says the narrator. 

He is "fond of mastery, and good-natured enough to wish 
that everyone about him should like his mastery; not caring 
greatly to know other people's thoughts, and ready to des- 
pise them as blockheads if their thoughts differed from his, 
and yet solicitous that they should have no colourable 
Beason for slight) thoughts about-him (ii). Im all instances, 
the claims of his microcosm are to be considered supreme. 
And he is so certain of the rightness of his position that 


he can afford to be totally insensitive to the feelings of 
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Stherce.) THis cClalogue with, his mother, about distributing 
bedrooms, on the very day that he returns from the Orient, 
shows how securely the shell of his microcosm protects 
him from the outside world: 


"I suppose you have been used to great 
luxury; these rooms look miserable to you, 
but you can soon make any alteration you 
fakes 

"QO, I must have a private sitting-room 
FLECSCO Up for myselt downstairs. . = . But 
there's a bedroom downstairs, with an ante- 
room, I remember, that would do for my man 
Dominic and the little boy. I should like 
to have that." 

“your father has Slept there for years. 
He will be like a distracted insect, and 
never know where to go, if you alter the 
Emo Ck icy ies sbOewa Lin die. 

Chae! Spar Dl tye GalleterGGanouupstaiice.: - 

rrhere 1S the steward”s room: it is 
not used and might be turned into a bedroom. 
Deicam' = offer youlpmy 2.oom, fom 2 sleep up 


Sy raining vee 
"No; I'm determined not to sleep upstairs 
. e saa (7) 


Harold's insensitivity has that atmosphere of calmness 
about it which proceeds from a habitual attitude of self- 
indulgence that also characterizes his approach to politics. 
He enters politics in order to indulge a selfish whim of 
(Meashingsas, Lord om two. Thais selfish) purpose Leads to 
the assumption that ethical laws ought to be suspended to 
PlOWalli te tonGretday his fanciful desires. Acting from 
this assumption, he engages the services of an immoral 
lawyer Jermyn with the intention of using him for the 
Prectionpang srcter that Jhelmust.be goterid of) (21), But 


wermyn is also an egoist who acts on a principle similar to 
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Harold! ss sThe| conflict*that arises between. the two eqo- 
ists sets off a sequence of bizarre events which ironically 
eulminealesing thes loss Gf<the election, and in complicating 
further the disputes about the Transome family properties. 

Opposed to Harold's naive radicalism is his conserva- 
tive nature, which cares more for "birth and possession" 
tiene. Cares, for liberal ideas.) His uncle, the. facetious 
Rev Lingon, concludes from his nephew's explication of his 
Political vuews-thate “1f the mob-can*t) be turned back; a 
man of family must try and head the mob" (ii). Because 
Nis wsacdicaiasm 26 Junceal -, at) lacks) the religious, fervency 
which sanctifies the earnestness of Felix's or Rev Lyon's 
liberalism. When Felix complains of the malpractices of 
Barola*s agents, he pleads for the tolerance of a double 
ethical standard that only serves to show the moral gulf 
that separates the two radicals: 

Wit tS. rather too much Lor any man to keep 

Phe wconsetonces wor Slims party, sarc Harolas 

Wlievyousniad: Lived an whe. hast, as 1 have, you 

would be more tolerant. More tolerant, for 

example, of an active industrious selfishness, 

such as we have here, though it may not always 

be quite scrupulous: you would see how much 

better it is than an idle selfishness. I have 

heard it said, a bridge is a good thing--worth 

helping to make, though half the men who worked 

Aiea Were rogues... (stv) 

Harold simply refuses to confront the moral issue which 
worries Felix. It is a characteristic of his egoism to use 


different standards for radical and conservative ends. He 


Refuses s LOmmmotence,: che application ob Jenmynis= ‘active 
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industrious selfishness" to his private affairs-—-he is very 
conservatavye on matters concerning family and property. 

Hus radicalism is limited to politics. Jermyn as Harold's 
second self. He represents that "active industrious" side 
er his life which is morally imsensitive, and really morally 
repulsive to the conservative side of his nature. The great 
paradox of his life is that his two natures mutually repel 
each other. 

After the election, when his radical interests are over, 
he decides to get rid of the lawyer, who has become a moral 
incubus. "I will arrange nothing amicably with him." he 
tells his mother. "If he has ever done anything scandalous 
as our agent, let him bear the infamy. And the right way to 
throw infamy on him is to show the world that he has robbed 
Ms, and=that l?’mean to punish ham” (soci). in this desire 
to visit an enemy with dire vengeance, Harold is indulging 
the same habit of thought which makes him wish to thrash a 
toed OL two wne cnrashed Him *at Bton. “And just as his readi— 
Calvwamorality generates conflicts which ruin his political 
hopes, his conservative morality results in a clash of ego- 
isms which destroys his private existence. 

Jermyn confronts his hunter with the desperation of a 
cornered brute: 

Jermyn walked quickly and quietly close to him. 

The two men were of the same height, and before 

Harold looked round Jermyn's voice was saying, 


Closerto ts eal, Oram) a whisper, but linea 
hard, incisive, disrespectful and yet not loud 
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tone, “Mr Transome, I must speak to you in 
private. 

The sound jarred through Harold with a 
sensation all the more insufferable because 
o£ the revulsion from the satisfied, almost 
elated, state in which it had seized him. 

- « e Jermyn felt that he had words within 
him that were fangs to clutch his obstinate 
chabiatejeleterslan Ae 

"You will repent else--for your mother's 
sake." 

At that sound quick as a leaping flame, 
Harold had struck Jermyn across the face with 
his whip. % . . Jermyn, a powerful man, had 
Dnsceantly tnrust Out has hang and. clutched 
Harold hard by the clothes just below the 
throat, pushing him slightly so as to make 
HaAmMeseaggqer i. 


YLet me Go, you scoundrel! said Harold; 
prerceinea tom lil bel the death of wou" 
bo; “8Salc vermyn)., 1n acorating voices 


wees OUT abner” 
In the thrust by which Harold had been 


made to stagger backward a little, the two 

men had got very near the long mirror. They 
were both white; both had anger and hatred 

in their faces; the hands of both were upraised. 
As Harold heard the last terrible words he 
started at a leaping throb that went through 
him, and in the start turned his eyes away 

from Jermyn's face. He turned them on the 

same face in the glass with his own beside it, 
and saw the hated fatherhood reasserted. (xlvii) 


This is a powerful representation of the clash of two 
microcosms that are too self-centered to accept a compro- 
mise. Harold's Idiome and Hieria at last catch up with 
Bach other, but Unlike Hieria, Harold does not accept his 
Viston in the marrox . lis last illusion--that of high 
birth--is dramatically shattered. Just as Miss Jermyn's 
artificiality is used to reflect Esther's moral shortcomings, 
lawyer Jermyn's face mirrors an aspect of Harold's moral 


life which he despises in the lawyer. "It was the most seri- 
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OUS-Momient am Harold Transome's life," says the narrator. 
"Por the first time the arom hed entered into nis soul, and 
Mewcelt (oe Nard pressure Of cour common lor, thea yore cor 
that mighty resistless destiny laid upon us by the acts of 
Ciner men es well as our own (xlix). Lite is really noe 
a lottery in which he is always to be the winner. For the 
first time, he feels the effects that proceed from "the 
Mutual influence of dissimilar destinies” (i111). But he 
eeluses to accept his destiny: “All the pride of his 
mature Trebelled against his sonship™ (xlvyiii). This 
rebelliousness against the claims of a past that destiny 
has made for him is a supreme act of egoism. It is an 
attempt to usurp the role of God--an attempt which con- 
fines him in has Idione and thus makes him incapable of 
learning, like Felix and Esther, from his experience. In 
his pride he withdraws into himself. In George Hliot, 
knowledge of self leads into identification with one's 
Mveriea -OLytne —Sulterang Of OLNers, Harold cannoc symca— 
thize with his mother, because he has stunted his moral 
fice by rerusing to Durst. out or the cocoon Of Nis marrow 
Microcosm. BY LUrning away from his Suffering mothez, he 
logically loses the sympathy of Esther who has been attrac- 
ted to him through an empathic relationship with his own 
Sorrows: s) Sitat young presence which had Plittea Tike 2 
white new-winged dove over all the saddening relics and 


new finery of Transome Court, could not find its home 
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there" ines” Me Litgnt of the dove, the Symbol or a 
higher spiritual life, shows not only that Harold Tran- 
some does not deserve Esther, but also that he is incapable 
Of Sustaining the inward fire that feeds radicalism. Tt 
Pe "signifacent that the dove builds ais nest on the warm 
hearth of Felix's home. 
Mrs Transome 

Mrs Transome's world is that in which power is concen- 
trated in the hands of a domineering mother, adored by a 
Glever, GCraterulsson ena surrounded by offspring and wealth. 
At the root of Mrs Transome's concept of her egoistic micro- 
SOs Se Ne primany assumption thal tire 1S a Lor of 
"Lottery" that can be manipulated to anyone's advantage. 
ACting On this assumption, she contrives to usurp the’ au— 
thority of God. She despises her husband because he is not 
clever and strong and commits adultery in order to beget an 
adoring clever son. The make her clever son the nominal 
head of the Transome wealth, she deSires "that her first, 
rickety ugly imbecile child should die" (i). 

In these desires Mrs Transome forgets that others too 
Go have equivalent centres of selves. As a matter of fact, 
while she is busy constructing a world in which she is the 
Gentre of life, her son is also building his own self-cen- 
tred world in which she is assigned only the minor role of 
@ plece of furniture. And even her ex-lover, who does not 


come into her scheme of things, is also erecting a microcosm 
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whose structure can only be sustained by her disgrace. 
BUG ier wish for the death of her son is, dike Harold's 
rejection of his sonship, a Supreme act of egoism which 
stultifies the moral senses. "Such desires", says the 
narrator, "make life a hideous lottery." When the hated 
son dies, life does not, in consequence, become rosy for 
Mrs Transomes instead, it becomes a Series of diséenchant— 
ing episodes of fears and anxieties interrupted only by 
"little immediate cares and occupations" (i). 

By arrogating to herself the role of destiny, Mrs 
Transome sets off the sequence of events which ruin her, 
Harold, and her ex-lover Jermyn. Upon his return to Eng- 
lena, tarold, strips Nis mother of mer powers, “You shal 
have nothing to do now but to be grandmamma on satin 
cushions." For a power-loving nature like Mrs Transome's 
EPNtowis a2 cpabalvyzing Stroke, “and she 1+ébels,, “You muse 
excuse me from the satin cushions. That is a part of the 
old woman's duty I am not prepared for. +f am used to be 
Chief bailitf, and to sit in the saddle two or three hours 
Every sOdy (ts her microcosm iS: in) collisiom witha 
metal-clamped microcosm that cannot be broken. Harold 
Transome, whose "busy thoughts were imperiously determined 
by habits which has no reference to any woman's feeling," 
remains obdurate. "Phew-ew! Jermyn manages the estate 
Poy ec iereiewineistS.. “Tiel will mot last” under un 


Poi.  euIkeaiias mother, he too wants to create has own 
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chances. By manipulating fortune, Mrs Transome has made 
Jermyn an inalienable part of the family, and hence Harold’ 
desire to lopshim off is -a%denial of the’ valadity of: “the 
past created by his own mother. If Mrs Transome continues 


in power, a rift with history can be avoided, but robbed 


Dare 


Ss 


of power all she can do is to beg her son "to arrange things 


amicably" in order "to avoid all further scandal and con- 
Lestsein thetfamrly” (xxvii). Poor mother! “she 2s forced 
to talk of the past, which she has created, in the language 
of riddles unintelligible to her obstinate son. But like 
King Oedipus, Harold fails to understand hints. On the 
pened hand, Mrs Transome's ex-lover Jermyn, who, in matters 
of self-interest, is as tenaciously intransigent as Mr 
Transome, insists that she reveal the unpalatable past in 
order to help him to escape from the consequences of his 
actions. “Lt is not to be Supposed that Harold: wouddego 
OM against me < . .if he ‘knew the whole truth" (xlii). 
Stung by the indelicacy of her ex-lover's egoism, she with- 
draws further into herself and refuses to make the con- 
fession which alone can liberate her from her microcosm. 
Mrs Transome suffers because she cannot escape from 
herself. She is morally and socially trapped in her ego. 
She, we are told) vhas “no ultimate analysis of things that 
Wen Ueyonawolood and fanily: J i. ene had’ never seen 
behind the canvas with which her life was hung" (xl). She 


is so paralyzed within the narrow confines of her microcosm 
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that she can neither share in social activities not in 
the feelings of altruism which integrate a character into 
a healthy public life. After the initial quarrel with 
her son she withdraws entirely into her Idione: 

She stood before a tall mirror, going close 

CO 8Lt end coking ear Nemetacer wit hard <serutiny, 

as if it were unrelated to herself. No elderly 

face can be handsome looked at in that way; 

every little detail is startlingly prominent, 

and the effect of the whole is lost. She saw 

the dried-up complexion, and the deep lines of 

bitter discontent about the mouth. 

"T am a hag!" she said to herself (she was 
accustomed to give her thoughes a very sharp 
outline), "an ugly old woman who happen to be 
his mother. That is what he sees in me, as I 
Séere =strangerm in him. ) l “shall count fox 
nothing. iI was foolish to expect anything 
else." (i) 

Mrs Transome has never really worshipped anything be- 
yond her beautiful face which she, like Gwendolen Harleth 
and Rosamond Vincy, believes that everyone else ought to 
adore. When she finds the object of her adoration cracked 
and no longer worthy of her veneration, she blames it for 
her misfortunes instead of regretting her narcissism. 
Elsewhere, she blames God for the woes of women: "God 
Was cruel. when he made women” (xxix). This narcissistic 
tendency to transfer blame from the self to other objects 
is a denial of her experience as a member of the human 
society. In .George Eliot's more morally conscious heroines, 
experience brings a kind of disenchantment which leads one 


away from one's ego. But in Mrs Transome, disenchantment 


instead of leading to a Hieria or the altruism that lives 
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outside the self, leads further into the egoistic self 
which distorts reality. Because she cannot communicate 
her problems to others, her disenchantment with herself 
brings no moral visions. Mrs Transome's reaction to her 
image demonstrates the point that I am making in this 
thesis that the character's world depends on what goes 
Snlani his mind. Mrs’ Transome 25 mot really a hag, it) is 
her imagination that makes her a hag. When dissatisfied 
with life Idione also sees herself as a hag: "As she was 
only frowning and looking spiteful all the day, the lake 
only went on giving her an uglier and uglier picture of 
her selijetill at last she ran away from it into the hollow 
of her tree and sat there lonely and sad until she Seis Pac 
Mres Transome’ s weolationm throws into reliet the socral 
integration of Mrs Holt who “unlike Mrs Transome, was much 
disposed to reveal her troubles, and was not without a 
counsellor into whose ear she could pour them" (iii). Mrs 
Hobtwtoo PS suttering.. She also has a son who is 4 radical, 
who wants to change things. By not internalizing her prob-— 
lems, she has the benefit of the advice that leads her away 
from herself. But Mrs Transome's sole confidante is her 
maid Denner, the "clever sinner" who talks "like a French 
infidel," and whose morality makes even Mrs Transome shudder. 
She thinks in the language of lottery images. "Things don't 
happen because they're bad or good, else all eggs would be 
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dozen," Denner argues. But elsewhere in the same scene, 
she insists that "there's good chances and bad chances, and 
nebody Ss iuck®isepulled only by one string." Apropos oF 
this logic, she advises her mistress to hide her sins under 
Sebo ldmracey Your 2 GOOG facemoni1c, and don't ssem to: be 
on the look-out for crows, else you'll set other people 
watching" (i). 

By communicating her sorrows, Mrs Holt becomes the 
instrument of harmonious human relationships, but by hiding 
her sins Mrs Transome makes herself a victim of a tormenting 
nencesee-2 "I have been full of fears all my life--always 
seeing something or other hanging over me that I couldn't 
bear to happen," she tells Denner whose flattering advice 
is incapable of assuaging the internal wounds of her mis-— 
tress. Her unrelieved torture is dramatized, in the novel, 
from the very moment that her son enters Transome Court 
and she observes to herself that he is very much like 
Jermyn--"'What a likeness!' she said, in a loud whisper; 
'vet, perhaps, no one will see it besides me'" (i)--until 
the revelation of the fatal truth at the end, 

Esther's progress from egoism to moral consciousness 
and social integration, is a proof that a woman needs not 
waste her talents in indolent selfish regrets for what is not 
in her power to control. The inferences which Mrs Transome 
draws from a comparison of herself with Esther shows why she 


eannot burst tout of her microcosm and proves the argument of 
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my thesis that a «character is what he thinks. Reflecting 


On Che gitine Ssptrit—-plenty of fire and pride and wit’! of 


Esther, Mrs Transome says, "Men like such captives, as they 


Juke norses: that. «champ the pit and paw the ground: jthey 
feel more triumph in their mastery. What is the use of a 
woman's will?--if she tries, she doesn't get it, and she 
eeases to be ioved." The latter's ability to grow out of 
her own egoism shows the possibilities that were and are 
StLil open, co Mes Transome. But Mzs Teeeore draws the 
wrong conclusion from what she considers to be Esther's 


possible fate. Esther will continue to be loved as long 


as she loves. Mrs Transome is not loved because she loves 


only herself in others. The fallacy of her conclusions 


about Esther is proved in the final chapters of the novel 
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im swwhien two of them are dramatized as disenchanted sutterers, 


To resolve her conflicts, Esther seeks outside help by draw- 


ing up her blinds so that the largeness of the world can help 


hen thoughts. By contrast, Mes Transome shuts herself an her 


narrow room, fearing the vastness of the world outside. And 


instead of meditating on the possible suffering she has 
caused to others 


Menem iedrnIGried oul With Nenrwagaanst 
the Cruelty of this son. . . was it possibie 
that he should not have been visited by some 
thougnt of the long years through which she 
had suffered? The memory of those came back 
EOeNem= nov With a provLest against the cruelty 
Pic eiebuec lal let cot Deis os.) ole was Jat 
penitent. She had borne too hard a punishment. 
Always the edge of calamity had fallen on her. 
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Who had felt for her? She was desolate. 

God had no pity, else her son would not 

have been so hard." (L) 

When eventually she looks out "into the dim night" 
she sees, through "the black boundary of trees and the 
long line of the river [that] seemed only part of the lone- 
liness and monotony of her life, a flash of moving candle." 
the .1ash comes; of course, from essther's open doors. it 
is a symbol of the spiritual force associated with the love 
that separates her from Esther. She opens her door gently, 
"but when she had reached Esther's she hesitated. She had 
never yet in her life asked for compassion--had never thrown 
herself in faith on an unproffered love." Her isolation is 
again shown to be another aspect of her narcissism. But 
Esther does come to her and they "turned hand in hand into 
the room, and sat down together on a sofa at the foot of 
the bed. . . A passionate desire to soothe this suffering 
woman came over her. She clung round her again, and kissed 
her poor quivering lips and eyelids, and laid her young 
cheek against the pale and haggard one. . . . As Mrs Tran— 
some felt that soft clinging, she said 'God has some pity 
Oidualievet in 

For the first time she recognizes her helplessness and 
the joy that @an come from simple human atiections. , Esther's 
Supseccuenuscwestion,.. 1O whaysdidn it yourcall, me before2” 
Strikes at the heart.of her probiem. She is so locked up 


in her microcosm that she cannot avail herself of the healing 
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salve that lies in the moral universe that surrounds her. 
Although she does not undergo moral regeneration, she seems 
toi have realized that life is not a lottery in which she is 
always a winner and that there are certain things that she 
can neither arrange nor choose. Esther introduces in her 
life a ae of hope that comes from the "mutual influence of 
dissimilar natures." By this hope, she is reintegrated into 
ther society in which the reform efforts of Felix and Esther 
will be meaningful. 
Society 

Like the characters, North Loamshire does not want its 
“private life" to be "determined by a wider public life" 
Ganyaee ie Opposes industry ands other inmnovetions om the 
ground that "new doings were usually for the advantage of 
new people" (iii). It wants to be as isolated as the little 
hamlet which seems to the coachman Sampson "to lie away from 
everything but 2ts own patch of earth and sky, ... away 


1 


from oll oantercourse except that of tramps,” (Introduction). 
The grocer Mr Nuttwood's statement that "I follow no new 
lights" (xiii) typifies the thinking of North Loamshire be- 
fore the Reform Bill. In spite of itself, however, North 
Goameshircstails to keep out of ‘the political agitation that 
Swept tite country” (212). 

Politics forces together the isolated microcosms 


S@atteren all over North Loamshirve. Por the first time, 


Magna Treby, Little Treby, and Sproxton share a common 
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problem. When Esther wonders why Jermyn, who never before 
takes notice of her, suddenly begins to recognize her, 
Pelax teplies, “Lolita cS, eo course... = An election 

1s coming. . .' (Vv). Whe riot and Ene subsequent trial of 
Felix are technical devices to force North Loamshire into 
social consciousness. The voluntary gathering of the 
various classes of people at the Loamshire Hall for the 
purpose of drawing a petition on behalf of Felix is a sym- 
bolic fusing of the isolated microcosms of Loamshire to 
form a macrocosm. It represents a moral growth which 
‘justifies Felixes and Esther's reform ideas. 

THE SCONE tect OL MLCLOCoOsms In felis Holt provescuc 
major assumption of my thesis that all characters in George 
Bli1oc's £Lictional world are) egocentric, § Pelix, Esther; 
Harold, Mrs Transome, and others begin life as egoists, but 
through suffering they acquire experience. Esther and 
Felix, because of the way they think, reach moral conscious- 
ness. Mrs Transome and Harold, also because of their 
thoughts, are only partially regenerated. Through the in- 
fluence of the Esthers and Felixs the community becomes 


morally and socially integrated. 


Chapter VII 


Middlemarch 


In Middlemarch the treatment of egoism becomes much 


more sophisticated. The reader is confronted with more com- 
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plex characters who, on the surface, are not preoccupied 
with selfish interests, but with altruistic ideas that 
purport to improve the lots of mankind in general. Doro- 
thea, Casaubon, Lydgate, and Bulstrode each have theories 
for the wellbeing of society or for the advancement of 
human knowledge. To develop these characters to their 
full potentials, George Eliot does not invent a new tech- 
hique, but increases the number of relations to involve 
characters in more actions. The result is a fascinating 


panoramic presentation OF Fapparentiy wsolared Little 


worlds as they each struggle for the monopoly of the larger 


world that envelops their microcosms. 

The panoramic structure of the work frightened many 
a contemporary Gritic who Eelt that Middlemarch was a 
birean co trad orondls concepts 10f unity. * But recent 
Gritics, especially David Carroll and Barbara Hardy, have 


a tendency to over-emphasize the importance of the charac- 


te ve § theories Sin which they enthusiastically lecalte Una — 


fying analogies.” Bub At appears Lo me that the clashing 
of microcosms founded on ego-centric theories that are 


Givoreed from emotion is much more structurally important 


in Middlemarch than the analogous relationships of erroneous 


4 ; 
theories. Lestress Chis point not only because of ics 
relevance to the subject of my thesis, but also because 
PeSeanpurcation to Middlemarch Nas not been satislactori ly 


Semonstraceca berore. Because of human frailties and be- 
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because man is necessarily limited in knowledge, George 
Eliot does not take kindly to ambitious theories that 

are projected as panacea for all human problems.” in this 
essay, I hope to show that theories serve in Middlemarch 
doacne basis fen isolating Characters in microcosms from 
which their egoisms may be respectively analyzed and 
studied. By means of a theory a character creates a little 
Wobdd Eorehnimselt., Thais microcosmetars: isolates: ham from 
the macrocosm that surrounds him and then brings him into 


Conrhiccewith obher macecrocesms. 
Dorothea Brooke and Edward Casaubon 


Dorothea's mind, we are told, "was theoretic, and 
yearned by its nature after some lofty conception of the 
Wor lcdswhichemignt frankly 1nclude the parisen of Tipecn and 
her own rule of conduct there: she was enamoured of inten- 
sity and greatness, and rash in embracing whatever seemed 


to her to have those aspects" oe 


Having theorised that 
she is created for a great purpose, she begins to look at 
people and things as the means for attaining the goal. 
Objects that ao not fit Ante her conception of the werld 
are contemptuously rejected. Pre-occupation with the 
fripperies of feminine fashion, when viewed through the 
mlemorCeOneit@sucgreat 106¢a., ds nothing but Van cccupstion 


bor Beclam., ssimce, "she could mot reconcile the anxieties 


62 a spiritual, Jie involving eternal consequences, with 
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eke tite esti Guimp-and adtoietcia) protrusions oF 
drapery." Marriage ought to be a dedication to the great 
cause. "She felt sure that she would have accepted the 

Wud LCiOuUs Hooker, if she hac been born in time to save him 
from. that wretched mistake he made in matrimony; or John 
Milton when his blindness had come on; or any of the other 
great men whose odd habits it would have been glorious 
piety to endure." Dorothea's conception of the world is 
theoretic because it is derived from a belief that is based 
on undigested knowledge garnered from textbooks. 

The mature reader does not derive "belief" from the 
past, but the "inspiration" which enables one "to shape 
more definitely ideas which had Crey oust dwelt as dim 
Ahnungen" in one's mind. / Such inspiration, for George 
Biice, Nelps one’ to understand and to ianterpree “one's own 
time much more correctly;” it must not become a substitute 
for the actual experience of living. Dorothea's attempt 
to formulate a complete rule of life from an abstract 
theory only serves to cut her off from the actual experi- 
ence of Living.” Consequently, she becomes intellectually 
isolated from the life that surrounds her. However, she 
Has an emotional life which 1s not influenced by her 
theories and which strives for active relationship with 
flesh and blood. Her attempts to superimpose her intellec- 
tual life on her emotional nature causes an embarrassing 


psychological division between her mind and heart. Finding 
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herself isolated from one half of herself and from society, 
she withdraws into her ego, and becomes, in spite of her 
SLeroLeL Lec alms, ~. Sellisn gm her efforts te tultal nerselr, 
A good example of how her split personality drives her into 
selfishness is her psychological perplexity about her mother's 
gems. When suddenly she finds herself admiring gems in spite 
of her theoretical belief that gems are undesirable feminine 
fripperies, she does not imagine that something may be wrong 
with her theories, but instead she blames the "miserable 
men" who "find such things, and work at them, and sell them" 
(i). The perfect egoist, in George Eliot, does not accept 
responsibility for a fault. Buu when Celia, presses Doro— 
thea into acknowledging her error, she refuses 6 accept 
the valid claims of her emotional life, which she has come 
to regard as morally detestable: "'Perhaps,' she said 
tather Naughntaly, 1 cannot tell to what level 1 may sinks’ = 
Pride is the food that nourishes egoism; it gives it its 
exclusive quality. 

Equally repulsive to Dorothea is anyone who does not 
fit into her scheme of things or anyone who is intellectually 
inrerior to Milton or Pascal. She sees, for instance, Sir 
James Chettam as a common sort of man who may make a tol- 
erebleshUcbang ov celiay, bub oo ordinary eontit ante ber 
microcosm. And having decided beforehand where the man 
Siould £107 1n,, she 2s offended that, instead of paying 


attention to Celia to whom she has psychologically assigned 
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him, he should dare to court her, who knows Pascal and 
Milton. However, she is willing to tolerate him when he 
shows interest in her plans to modernize the tenants’ 
cottages. But the interest is based on the assumption 


that he can be a useful material, a means to an end, but 


not part of the end. The intellectual gap that exists be- 


tween them, she thinks, is a guarantee that their worlds 
will never come together. When, however, she learns that 
Sir James's interest in her cottages cannot be separated 
from his affections for her, she is scandalized: "The 
revulsion was so strong and painful in Dorothea's mind 
that the tears welled up and flowed abundantly. Alli her 
dear plans were embittered, and she thought with disgust 
of Sir James's conceiving that she recognized him as her 
lover" (iv). Her anger originates in the haughtiness of 
her egoism.,. But Celia's subsequent reprimand underscores 
the point that her sister's one-sided view of life has 
blinded her vision. Dorothea is short-sighted and ought 
to see things that are close by, but it is the irony in 


which her theory of life places her that she cannot see 


Clearly what is closest to her. "You always see what 
movody Slsel sees," saysCelia, "“Yetryou never seeiwhat as 
Gurte plain.) “This is an’ amportant diagnosis. 9 Since an- 


ference is based on Similarity, one can better understand 


what is far off and obscure by a close analysis of the 


near and obvious. Dorothea's attempts to become far-sighted 
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when she is short-sighted is a selfish superimposition of 
her will on her nature. The consequence is that she 
acquires a new Sight with which she sees things only sub- 
jectively, from her mind's eye. But her newly acquired 
Sight, like. Don Ouixote'"s, distorts eet 
By constantly seeing things subjectively, from the 
assumptions of her narrow microcosm, she acquires the 
mental habits of a thorough egoist. As B.J. Paris rightly 
puts it, "her mental process corresponded to the way in 
which, according to Feuerbach, man creates his image of 
God out of the qualities and yearnings of his own peenrest = 
Dorothea subsequently creates Casaubon out of the yearnings 
of her own mind. Upon seeing him for the first time, she 
thinks that "his deep eye-sockets made him resemble the 
portrait of Locke" (ii). From mere resemblance he is 
tuanstormed srimsthe laboratory of heruind, 18to ca kand of 
resurrected Locke, who shares in her intellectual yearn- 
ings: "Here was a man who could understand the higher 
inward life, and with whom there could be some spiritual 
communion: nay who could illuminate principle with the 
widest knowledge: a man whose learning almost amounted to 
a proof of whatever he believed." Nothing, of course, can 
DemmnoLe: BHOnUeetnat this vision of Casaubon as a great— 
souled man in whom her dreams will be actualized. But 


"Dorothea by this time," says the narrator, looking over 


her shoulder, “had looked deep into the ungauged reservoir 
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of Mr Casaubon's mind, seeing reflected there in vague 
labyrinthine extension every quality she herself brought" 
(iii). The touchstone of egoism is to see constantly 
one's self in others. Dorothea blurs her own vision by 
seeing herself in Casaubon. After this initial meeting 
With her Locke, she becomes convinced that “He thinks with 
Mme. . « Of Lather, he thinks a whole world of whien my 
thought is but a poor twopenny mirror. And his feeling 
too, his whole experience--what a lake compared with my 
eit. pooil | 

Suc Mr Casaubon, too, was the centre of his own 
world." He too thinks that "others were providentially 
meade Lor fim,  anc-considers "them in the Taqnt of “their 
Eltcness for the author of a ‘Key to all Mythologies (x). 
He explains to Dorothea that the great object of his life 
ro CoO snow. tie all the mytonical Systems, or erratic 
mythical fragments in the world were corruptions of a 
Pragi tion originally revealed,” hike Dorothea" s; chis=as 
also a theoretical construction that can only be tested by 
Hes relationship to lite. Whether his theory 2s °rigne or 
WeOng 1s Irrelevant. rom his classical studies; ne couche 
Gomeerive the amspiration chat will enable hinr to interpret 
hase own time mich more correctly, that will enable him to 
Pelate ettectivyely with his fellow mens = But he robs kim-— 
Seleeot the fruits ct knowledge by Confusing Nis Sséirish 


needs with the reward of knowledge. He is not interested 
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in knowledge, but in confounding his enemies: "to con- 
vince Carp of his mistake, so that he would ae eat 
his own words with a good deal of indigestion, would be 
an agreeable accident of triumphant authorship’ (xlii). 
Knowledge can only mediate between the individual and 

Che Woralmuni verse whensit inspires altruistic feelings. 
Casaubon's feeling is expended not on his subject but on 
vague suspicions of imagined enemies. Because of his 
Suspicions, he is isolated in a narrow microcosm. He has 
neither faith in humanity nor in his own abilities, and 
to lose faith is tantamount to losing the emotional force 
from which ideas ee Phe @Gentrat Cont lactao. 
his life is that between his half-hearted effort to 
complete a work on which his fame depends and his emotional 
detachment from the Nee Deprived of emotional life, 
he becomes a mere worm crawling among damp books hidden in 
dark labyrinthine caves. His diction becomes lifeless 
and inflated. Instead of speaking from the depth of his 
soul, he speaks from the pages of books, and his second- 
hand metaphors have the tendency of interposing secondary 
objects between him and his purpose. 

Usually, in George Eliot's novels, the egoist is 
permitted to grow gradually out of his microcosm through 
Vital contacts with a wider, outside world. But in Middic— 
march, the egoists are married off early, at the beginning 


of the novel, without the vital experience which will help 
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them to modify their selfish assumptions. The result is 
imtensified 2ronic conflictia« The matching of Gasaubon with 
Dorothea is a conscious dramatization of the tragedy that 
is inevitable when microcosms clash. The grand irony of 
the situation is that neither character means harm to the 
other. They are each well-meaning egoists. Dorothea 
worhips herself in Casaubon and vice versa. 

At their first meeting, Casaubon tells Dorothea that 
NT seed too much, on the inward sources~ 91 live tco much 
with the dead. My mind is something like the ghost of 
an ancient, wandering about the world and trying mentally 
EO CORSE much 1 tas trecused- to be, iN Splte of rugged 
confusing changes" (ii). For Casaubon the intellectual 
life has no practical use whatsoever, whereas for Dorothea 
it is a means whereby the conditions of the suffering poor 
can be bettered. But Dorothea, whose ability for perception 
is beclouded by the egoistic assumption that every scholar 
shares in her concern with a knowledge that will be immedi- 
ately useful, fails to see that Casaubon's preoccupation 
with the dead cannot be reconciled with her aims. Conse- 
quently, instead of seeing the antiquary as her opposite, 
she sees His interests as coinciding with hers: "To re— 
construct a past world, doubtless with a view to the high- 
est purposes of truth--what a work to be in any way present 
at, tenascsist 1m, thoudhroniyras ablamp-hclder ih" i euc the 


great (purpose she thinks of exists only in her imagination, 
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As we have seen, Casaubon is concerned to vindicate him- 
self and to confound his enemies rather than to demonstrate 
the truth of his theory. In fact he shies away from ques- 
tions which probe the motives for his great key: "We must 
NSOPeangus 26) OO, CUrIOUS! YY imtoo motives, Whe insists, 
because "they are apt to become feeble in the utterance: 
the aroma is mixed with the grosser air. We must keep the 
Germinal inGg Crain away from thes Licht. (inj. The unique 
quality of his egoism is that it indulges in self-deceit 
by the use of bogus vocabulary. After this speech, which 
shows that the speaker's world shuns the searching light 
of knowledge, Dorothea can still colour "with pleasure” 
and "look up gratefully to the speaker." "Here was aiman,” 
She says to herself, "who could understand the higher 
inward life, and with whom there could be some spiritual 
communion; nay, who could illuminate principle with the 
widest knowledge: a man whose learning almost amounted to 
a proof of whatever he believed!" She persuades herself 
that Casaubon's knowledge will enlighten her blurred vision 
and thus help her to formulate a rule of conduct which will 
guide her life. And to penetrate this great knowledge she 
needs at least a rudimentary knowledge of Latin and Greek: 

Those provinces of masculine knowledge seemed 

towherma Standing-ground from which ali truth 

coula be Seen more truly, AS it was, she con-— 

stantly doubted her own conclusions, because 

she telt her own ignorance: how could she be 


confident that one-roomed cottages were not 
Gor ithe gicry of God, when men who knew the 
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classics appeared to conciliate indifference 

to the-cottages with zeal for the glory? Per- 

haps even Hebrew might be necessary—--at least 

the alphabet and a few roots--in order to 

arrive at the core of things, and judge soundly 

Of the. social duties (ons nesentistian svi ) 

This thought is Dorothea's preparation for marriage. 
It is analytic of her intellectual world--a world from 
which her emotional life is expelled. On the other hand 
her illusions about Casaubon anticipate the conflict which 
is to paralyze their marriage. W.J. Harvey appropriately 
notes that "“Casaubon's antellectual lite has nothing at 
all to do with either his religious life--which is even more 
non-existent than Mr Cadwallader's--or with his position 
LMSOCUC TY. . oo He OSS ION iO WOM, OULD pliictia tii Siti aas 
divorce between the different aspects of the man that gives 
a Perr iculLaig .roni CawerOnte Lo wher tuluii ty OL worotlces is 
'eagerness for a binding theory which could bring her own! 
Pitesana oOctrine into stich) Connection with e that amazing 
past, and give te remotest sources of knowledge some 
beaving on fer actions’ ey 

While Dorothea is thus recreating Casaubon in her own 
image, Casaubon is also shaping her in his own image. He 
fancies Dorothea a providential reward for his scholarly 
exertions. She is "a modest young lady, with the purely 
appreciative, Ulambitlous, abilities of Ner sex, sand she 


UiSsesuce ctorchiink hen husband’s mind poweriul” (xxix). As 


a recreational object, She is to provide the uncritical 
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applause which archdeacon Carp and the rest of the world 


deny him. 
Dorothea's and Casaubon's honeymoon in Rome is central 
tOuthne psychological, concepeion of the characters. if 


tests the validity of the assumptions on which their respec- 


tive micro 
Dorothea's 
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the past of a whole hemisphere seems moving in funeral pro- 


cession with strange ancestral images and trophies gathered 
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Dorothea's sensibilities are as fragmented as her view 


of Rome. 


cosms are founded. Seen through the alembic of 


23. 


world, in which art and learning are subordinated 


ian ends, Rome is nothing but a dead city "where 


(x) .p ROMG 1s singularly unintelligible” to 
e her aesthetic taste is determined by motives 
no reference to the gaudy adornments of Rome. 
and basilicas, palaces and colossi" seem to her 
in the midst of a sordid present where all that 


and warm-blooded seemed sunk in the deep degen- 


ao 


Superstition divorced from reverence." She 


accept the world of Rome because it is foreign 


ong vistas of white forms whose marble 
seemed to hold the monotonous light of 
ien world; all this vast wreck of am- 

us ideals, sensuous and spiritual, mixed 
sedly with the signs of breathing for- 
lness and degradation, at first jarred 

S with an electric shock, and then urged 
elves on her with that ache belonging 
glut of confused ideas which check the 
of emotion. 


Her efforts to superimpose her intellectual life 
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on her feelings force her to see things with her mind's 
eyes Only.” But for a harmonious relationship bo exis. 
between the mind and an external object, the mind must be 
coordinated with the heart. She simply cannot see things 
es uney really ‘are, LC aS sigmiticant that the “red drap— 
ery which was being hung for Christmas" appears to her to be 
"spreading itself everywhere like a disease of the retina." 
The imagery supports the view that it is her subjective 
view of life that makes Rome unintelligible to her. Art, 
like religion, functions in George Eliot as a mediator 
between a character and the moral universe that surrounds 
him. However, art may only play this role when aesthetic 
appreciation is objective, that is, when the observer's 
ego is sufficiently detached from the art work to permit 
a free flow of the enoetonce. 

To show Dorothea how art can function to liberate her 
from her Idione, George Eliot creates Will Ladislaw, a 
dilettante artist who has neither a settled idea on any sub- 
ject nor a self-centred theory of life to bring with him 
to Rome. Ladislaw is essential, not necessarily as Casau- 
bens LoL or sex sige but as Dorothea's emotional side 
which she is so anxious to suppress. Unlike Dorothea, he 
comes to Rome with a mind free from any preconceived con- 
cept of what the city ought to be. He simply allows his 


mind to be wrougnt on by artistic objects. He tells Doro= 
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thea that "I enjoy the art cf all sorts here immensely” 
(xxi ey eLOniticantly, he cannot, like Dorothea, actempe 
an evaluation of his enjoyment of art because "if I could 
pick my enjoyment to pieces I should find it made up of 
many ditferent threads." One enjoys art synthetically, 
through a unity of the whole self, not analytically through 
the mind. He will not become a professional artist be- 
cause he does not like to get into the "way of looking at 
the world entirely from the studio point of view." Again 
he is hinting at Dorothea's main problem--seeing the world 
from the studio of her microcosm. Her view of Rome, col- 
oured, aS it is, by an intellectual analysis of her personal 
lot can only lead from disappointment to the sorrow that 
Springs from starved emotions. Her sorrows are shown to 
derive from her dissociated sensibilities: 

With all her yearning to know what was afar 

from her and to be widely benignant, she had 

ardour enough for what was near, to have kissed 

Mr Casaubon's coat~Ssleeve, or to have caressed 

his shoe-latchet, if he would have made any 

Srnier sion. Om acceptance Lian pronouncing eiew, 

WLEN his uUntarling propriety, to be of a most 

affectionate and truly feminine nature, indi- 

cating at the same time by politely reaching a 

chair for her that he regarded these manifes- 

tations as rather crude and startling. (xx) 

Dorothea's affair can only take a new turn when she 
learns to respect her own feelings. But she stubbornly 


refuses to acknowledge the claims of her emotional life 


and is "humiliated to find herself a mere victim of feeling, 
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as if she could know nothing except through that medium." 
With her old pride reasserting itself, she can only surren- 
der herself again to "visions of more complete renunciation, 
LlaneLlormsnosal hard condilLigons = 1ncovcuLy. | 

But Casaubon is also dissatisfied with his achievements 
in Rome. His emotional and intellectual impotence become 
more and more obvious as his wife begins to make uncomfort- 
able claims on his meagre reserves of passion and knowledge: 
WOLOLReGannOt only Cisetinctily observed pul etelt with 
stifling depression, that the large vistas and wide fresh 
air which she had dreamed of finding in her husband's mind 
were replaced by anterooms and winding passages which seemed 
to lead nowhither" (sx), Casaubon has, in fact, done nothing 
to satisfy the intellectual promise which has attracted Doro- 
thea to him. His long acquaintance with museums and librar- 
ies has, instead of improving his knowledge, shrunken "such 
capacity of thought and feeling as had ever been stimulated 
in him by the general life of mankind" into a kind of "dried 
preparation, a lifeless embalment of knowledge" (xx). Be- 
Cavise Of the Selfish critical attitude of fis mance ne, duke 
Dorothea, cannot appreciate art disinterestedly. He seems 
to be seeing Rome vicariously through the impressions of 
others. He tells Dorothea that Farnesina "contains cele- 
brated frescoes designed or painted by Raphael, which most 
persons think 2c worthwhile to visit.” “But do youvcaze 


about them?" asks Dorothea. "They are, I believe, highly 
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esteemed. Some of them represent the fable of Cupid and 
Psyche, which is probably the romantic invention of a lit- 
erary period, and cannot, I think, be reckoned as a genuine 
mythical product." The narrator attributes his mental 
impotence, GoLtnatl Critical habit, Of is Mind, waich, as we 
have seen, originates in his egocentricity: 

Poor Mr Casaubon himself was lost among small 

closets and winding stairs, and in an agitated 

dimness about the Cabeiri or in an exposure of 

other mythologists!' ill-considered parallels, 

easily lost sight of any purpose which had 

prompted him to these labours. With his taper 

stuck before him he forgot the absence of 

windows, and in bitter manuscript remarks on 

other men's notions about the solar deities, 

he had become indifferent to the sunlight. (xx) 

HLS morbid read of Criticism, which oronically orig— 
inates in an egocentred fault-—finding attitude towards 
others, becomes a haunting nemesis that turns his creative 
energy into ghostly fears and suspicions. Consequently, 
he comes to distrust everyone, and shrinks further and 
fuLcheweimton nis microcosm. pelle Withdrawal into bimsel st 
precipitates the Major crisis of his life. 


Disappointed with her husband because he has not sat- 


isfied the assumptions which she has made for him, Doro- 


thea innocently decides to probe Mr Casaubon's hidden world 


im Order wo, ascertain what. sne is really co expect. But 
her husband, who is always nervously on guard against any 
inquiry which may show his mental power in a bad light, 


becomes suspicious and retires quickly into his ego: 
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"I hope you are thoroughly satisfied with 
OUuX Stay-—lamean, swith the 2esultiesouLar=das 
your studies are concerned," said Dorothea, 
trying to keep her mind fixed on what most 
affected her husband. 


Yves”, said Me Casaubony, with the peculiar 
pitch of voice which makes the word half a 
negative. "I have been led farther than I 


had foreseen, and various subjects for anno- 
tation have presented themselves which, though 

I have no direct need of them, I could not 
pretermit. The task, notwithstanding the 
assistance of my amanuenis has been somewhat 
Jeaboritoustone, ul Vvour scelety mas Rappily 
prevented me from that too continuous prose- 
cution of thought beyond the hours of study which 
has been the snare of my solitary life." 

"I am very glad that my presence has made 
any difference to you," said Dorothea, who 
had a vivid memory of evenings in which she 
has supposed that Mr Casaubon's mind had gone 
too deep during the day to be able to get to 
the surface again. I fear there was a little 
temper in her reply. "I hope when we get to 
Lowick, I shall be more useful to you and be 
able to enter a little more into what inter- 
ests you. | 

DOUDC LESS amy leary, | Said Win iCaseubon, 
with a slight bow. "The notes I have here 
made will want sifting, and you can, if you 
please, extract them under my direction." 

"And all your notes," said Dorothea, whose 
heart had already burned within her on this 
subject, so that now she could not help speaking 
with her tongue. "All those rows of volumes-- 
will you not now do what you used to speak of? 
--will you not make up your mind what part of 
them you will use, and begin to write the book 
which will make your vast knowledge useful to 
Lhe WoDnlOesleWwilLiewhute Lo Vvounr dretatzonj; mor 
iwi CODY acs ex Lract awit you Fell mes el 
can be of no other use." Dorothea, in a most 
unaccountable, darkly-feminine manner, ended 
with a slight sob and eyes full of tears. (xx) 


The logic of their separate-lives-in-union has pre- 
pared themetor this drama. The marrator, “very relevantly, 


points out that their misery comes from their living in 
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Separate worlds. "She was as blind to his inward troubles 
as he to hers: she had not yet listened patiently to his 
heart-beats, but only felt that her own was beating vio- 
lently." For both the moment is a crucial one. Mr Casau- 
bone has Che, oOpt on eGither to, burst ovuteort his microcosm 
and confess his doubts to his wife or to persist in the 
secretiveness so fatal to his wellbeing. But he opts for 
Chere tie tie yy Oi ive Pause time since Dorothea had known 
han Me Casaubon''s face Nad a quick angry flush upen at. 
DiVeLOVe feiie: Satd, Withsleritabion reimed im by proprie.y, 
"you may rely upon me for knowing the times and the sea- 
sons, adapted to the different stages of a work which is 
not to be measured by the facile conjectures of ignorant 
SidockorSa. 8 s UNWLEEInglyonis wite has touched ite 
most vulnerable spot; instead of being an uncritical 
applauder, she has become "a personification of that shal- 
low world which surrounds the ill-appreciated or desponding 
aicnorm welt WUOGOthed,  lseatabier too, Conscious) of -tie 
claims of her own microcosm to penetrate the feelings of 
her wounded husband. She "was indignant in her turn. Had 
she not been repressing everything in herself except the 
desire to enter into some fellowship with her husband's 
Shier dpeeresto:' che retorts. angrily: “My judgment was 
a very superficial one--such as I am capable of forming," 
she answered, with a prompt resentment, that needed no 


rehearsal. "You showed me the rows of note-books--you have 
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often spoken of them--you have often said that they 
wanted digesting. But I never heard you speak of the 
writing that is to be published. " 

The scene Supports my contention in this thesis that 
what happens to characters, in George Eliot, depends to a 
large extent on what goes on in their minds. However, the 
quarrel reveals to both man and wife that they have been 
living on false assumptions. Dorothea's hope to assist 
in a great intellectual labour receives its first jolt 
whieh to her as “likewa catastropne, changing all prospects. * 
But to Casaubon the union with Dorothea is now seen as a 
cruel "subjection" that he has not imagined before marriage. 

Dorothea is weeping in her isolated loneliness when 
Will Ladislaw drops in to tell her that her husband's 
theory otf a Key to all Mythologies is am exploded myth. 
This is an alarming revelation. But Dorothea does not, 
like Rosamond Lydgate, recede into her Idione to revel in 
her sorrows, but instead her mind grows outwards to meet 
her husband's: This sharing of sympathy is the first 
Symptom Of moral growth. She is already learning from 
eaverience. li vs “the tirst Suizring Of 2 opi tving wen 
demness £6d by the realities’ of another person's Lot “and 
not by her own dreams; (i201). <The more permanent ertecr 
of this partial liberation from her microcosm is that 
she is now able to enter into a disinterested communion 


with her fellow human beings. She is becoming aware of 
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possibilities that lie beyond her thoughts. Rome has 
been a training ground: 


Weetar Creal OL 1s DOr WelOle ishuDlolcy, 
Faking, Lae world as an vues: to feed our 
Supreme selves: Dborcthea nad early begun 
EO Ele rges i ECuet hates Uti soul yer 4 
had been easier to her to imagine how she 
would devote herself to Mr Casaubon, and 
become wise and strong in his strength 

and wisdom, than to conceive with that 
distinctness which is no longer reflec- 
tion but feeling--an idea wrought back to 
the directness of sense, like the solidity 
of objects--that he had an equivalent centre 
of self, whence the lights and shadows must 
always fall with a caértain difference, (xxi) 


Many Critics agree that this passage 2s. central to 
Ceerge bl 1Ot Ss psychological ConcepeLonpon) tiene re met 
relates egoism to its source in "divided Bene Bui eae 
and shows that Dorothea's disintegrated sensibilities, sym- 
bolized in the "stUpendous fragmentariness" of Rome, are 
at last coalescing to give her life the unified moral 
sseteeer 7 that is eventually to modulate her to her Hieria. 
The generalized statement that all of us are "born in moral 
SLUpDLALEY. © wae not only tends to Suggest thaw moral pro- 
gress is necessarily evolutionary in nature, but appears 
alsoeto imply the condemnation of those like Casaubon, 
Rosamond, and Bulstrode, who never grow out of their micro- 
Costs SLES uUnLOrLunelLe  rnab Casaubon does noe "recognize 
that Dorothea also has an equivalent “centre of self.” 


Regéneration! involves a long difficult journey along 
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eLtentiinds <herself yelapsing into hervold self. Upon 
FreturM tO selLowick, Dorotheamskdvsenchanted, because, in 
Spite of the gains she has made in Italy, she cannot easily 
forget the past; she views Lowick, as she has viewed Rome, 
through, the coloured mirror of her personal lot: 


The distant flat shrank in uniform whiteness 

and low-hanging uniformity of cloud. The very 

furniture in the room seemed to have shrunk 

Since she saw it before: the stag in the 

Capestry looked more like a ghost in his ghostly 

blue-green world; the volumes of polite litera- 

ture in the bookcase looked more like immovable 

iieatlons tot books." =the sbri gate te 10f pry 

oak-boughs burning on the dogs seemed an incon- 

gruous renewal of life and glow--like the figure 

of Dorothea herself as she entered carrying the 

red-leather cases containing the cameos of Celia. 

CeExvyiag) 

Neither the furniture nor the clouds have changed 
their natural aspects: what has changed is the furniture 
of Dorothea's mind. Before going on her honeymoon, Lowick 
had appeared to her as an integral part of her microcosm, 
as a place where she would assist in a task that is vital 
to the survival of mankind. But Rome has shattered her 
fond dreams. Her disenchantment derives intensity from 
the contrast which her present reality makes with her 


departing illusions: 


In the first minutes when Dorothea looked out 
she felt nothing but the dreary oppression; 

then came a keen remembrance, and turning away 
from the window she walked round the room. The 
ideas and hopes which were living in her mind 
when she first saw this room nearly three months 
before were present now only as memories; she 
judged them as we judge transient and departed 
things. All existence seemed to beat with a 
lower pulse than her own, and her religious 
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faith) was a solitary cry, the struggle out 

of a nightmare in which every object was 

withering and shrinking away from her. 

Fach remembered thing.in the room was dis- 

enchanted, was deadened as an unlit transpar- 

SIiCye ce cae CV et) 

Her present, seen through the reflected image of the 
past, appears oppressively Elippant. Her suffering is all 
the more painful because she has neither the experience nor 
a mentor that will help her to understand herself. In 
despair she seeks companionship in the image of Casaubon's 
aunt Julia. Like her, Julia “had made fan} unfortunate 
marriage." She finds a relationship between her history 
and the dead woman's whose face has suddenly come alive 
to her wounded mind, and she "felt a new companionship with 
it, as if it had-an ear for her and could see how she was 
looking at it. Here was a woman who had known some diffi- 
culty about marriage.” For Géorge Elvot, those neam to us 
are the means by which we understand and interpret life. 
To see one's sorrow as not really unique is an important 
step in the egoist's progress towards moral regeneration. 
The companionship in Julia's sorrows leads her to remember 
her husband's own heartache. And for her, to remember is 
Porpicy | Cli ee weas ChLueMmto espedkco 7) shesblancs sie: — 
self. "How sad--how dreadful." With these regretful 
thoughts, she rushes to meet her husband. 


Since the disagreeable scene in Rome, Casaubon has 


receded further into his ego. He has become more "dis- 
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trustful of everybody's feeling towards him, especially 
as a husband." Tn spite of Dorothea's overtures, he is 
Uliwilleng to share his world with Mery an “fact, as was 
demonstrated earlier, he hides his doubts even from his 
conscious self. "All through his life Mr Casaubon had 
been trying not to admit even to himself the inward sores 
of self-doubt and jealousy. And on the most delicate of 
ali personal subjects, the habit of proud suspicious 
reticence told doubly" (xxxvii). He has become rather 
Very Iyritable and suspects Dorothea of carrying out a 
secret correspondence with his nephew Ladislaw. He has 
made no efforts to penetrate his wife's world. His sus- 
picions serve only to widen the emotional distance that 
already separates him from his wife. Because of the agi- 
tations Chat arise from his Suspicious nature he sufiers 
a heart-attack. Again it is Dorothea's spirit which 
yearns after his. In her self-effacing manner, she feels 
that the agitation caused by her anger is responsible for 
the sudden attack of her husband's illness. In the surge 
of emotion which follows her subsequent agitation, she 
Mdenert tes herself wholly with Casaubon"™s world: "Think 
what I can do," she tells Lydgate, weeping. "He has been 
labouring all his life and looking forward. He minds about 
nNothingselce., And 1 mind about<nothing else” (xxx)] “But 
the phySician appropriately diagnoses his sickness as the 


"affection of the heart." His disease arises from that 
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contentious relationship with the world which is the 
resultvot “his suspicious “jealousy aver the "Key *tovall 
Mythologies." His suspicions increase in proportion as 
his energy for work on the great book decreases, and in 
the laboratory of his mind, every good work, every kind 
act is converted into a heart-corroding poison. Dorothea's 
faithfulness becomes "a suppressed rebellion" and "her 
gentle answers had an irritating cautiousness in them." 

He fears "the sway that might be given to her ardent mind 
in its judgments and the future possibilities to which these 
might lead her" (xlii). He persudades himself that Will 
Ladislaw is capable "of any design which could fascinate 
temper and an undisciplined impulsiveness." Out of sel- 
fish fears grows the poisonous idea that Ladislaw might 
want to marry his wife after his death and prevent her 
from completing the: great work which» is’ to survive his 
memory. To undermine what he believes to be his nephew's 
plot, sie facdsma iCcodicr tognis Wilt which disipperics 
Dorothea if she marries Ladislaw. He never emancipates 
himselt from his microcosm. His dying request, that his 
Wife eshiculd complete his work, 1s an attempt to séxtend! his 
world beyond the grave. In rejecting her husband's "cold 
Gracy 4 i(ig) ton here lite; Dorothea aska,y "Do “you not see) now 
that cout now submit my soul to. yours, by working nope 
Vessel yvatiwhabii have no’ belief in?” (liv). (By his rejec- 


tion, Dorothea liberates herself from the delusions which 
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have crippled Casaubon's life. 

Dorothea, however, cannot live without a sense of 
purpose. She must find a theory of life; even if a false 
C@ne, togcling toy (Duty toshen husband has, in fact, sgiven 
her-life a sort of anchor, a faith that has saved) her from 
Sinking into her microcosm, and its loss creates a yawning 
vacuum. She gropes after a new idea on which to recon- 
Struct her shattered microcosm, and she soon locates one 
in a utopic dream of founding a colony for the oppressed 
andmihe poor: 9) shall never marsy again; she placidiy 
tells Celia. "Not anybody at all. 1 have delightful 
DiensS vee Should viike to cake a creat deal tet landprand 
drain it, and make a little colony, where everybody should 
works and) all tne work -snould besdone well. 1 shoeula know 
every one of the people and be their friend" (lv). This 
new utopia, like her intellectual yearning for a knowledge 
thavewi biebecter the Lot of humanity, Ss based onvarcon— 
Gepe which ignores her emotional nature and on periect 
ignorance of the nature of society. It 1s another uncon- 
scious effort to make herself the centre of life. -But in 
Spree ol herself, she has Gained in experience and can 
never be her old self again. After the death of Casaubon 
she tells Will Ladislaw that "I was very fond of doing as 
ieiikemeoues. Have almost iven 16 up" (liv). “Conscious- 
Ness of the true self is an essential turning point in the 


Wesson the veqoi st. » Such knowledge evolves Drom experience 
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and is- used to liberate one from one's Idionic ieroeene 
Her subsequent interview with Lydgate underscores her con- 
tinued struggles to develop a significant moral pattern 
from the ashes of her shattered world. She tells the 
physician that "you meant to lead a higher life than the 
Conmon,, anc Lo tind becter weys. << .4.) [here 1s novsorrow 
I have thought more about than that--to love what is great, 
atid, LEVY “Los each 1 pang eyer to fala Gixxevii.7 She is 
LEying to understand Nerselt throug the mistortunes of 
Lydgate. But when she insists that Lydgate can still "win 
a great fame ee the Louis and the Laennec I have heard 
you speak of," provided he permits her to finance the new 
HOSpicale ano to worksto oer the public change its opinion 
about him she is returning to the dreams which made her 
Marry Casatibon, In Solte of her gains im Knowledge, Doro 
thea still believes that others think with her. But it 

is the affectionate side of her nature which has won the 
physician's contidence. He tells her that his conjugal 
troubles have sapped his energy for work. Dorothea, who 
always has a ready sympathy for the suffering, immediately 
undertakes to mediate between the man and his wife. 

She does not find Mrs Ivdgate im a state of anxious 
misery as she has imagined; instead she finds her ina 
compromising eote-a-bete with Will fedistaw. She is struck 
"motionless, without self-possession enough to speak" (1lxxvii). 


The new feeling is a complete surprise and she flies from 
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the scene in a state of agitation. When secured in the 
privacy of her own home, she abandons herself to grief. 
For the first time, she acknowledges to herself that she 
can be a victim of feeling, that she is in love with 
Ladislaw, and that she is jealous of Rosamond: 

She locked her door, and turning away from it 

towards the vacant room she pressed her hands 

hard on the top of her head, and moaned out-- 

Moise I ehhel Shercergeayei 5) 8 
Here, with the nearness of an answering 

Smile, here within the vibrating bond of mutual 

speech was the bright creature whom she had 

trusted--who had come to her like the spirit 

of morning visiting the dim vault where she 

sat as the bride of a worn-out life; and now, 

with a full consciousness which had never 

awakened before, she stretched out her arms 

towards him and cried with bitter cries that 

their nearness was a parting vision: she 

discovered her passion to herself in the 

unshrinking utterance of despair. (1xxx) 

The significance of these reflections cannot be over- 
estimated. It shows that the heroine is in a major crisis. 
She is disenchanted because her moral growth has been 
dependent on an unconscious attachment to Ladislaw. And 
jist as she has created Casaubon out of her intellectual 
cogitations, she has fashioned Ladislaw from her emotional 
yearnings. In the depth of her memory she has seen him as 
a property reserved for her and is therefore shocked to 
discover that he has a self which does not conform to her 
wishes. 


But her love for Ladislaw is meaningful only in the 


sense that it functions to reconcile her divided sensi- 
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Dilwetes. “ff, thowever, Tove 2s to function asa moral 
agent it must be independent of personal advantages and 
attachments, that is, it must’ be liberated from the 
Pdiene." "lt is the -avreny cof Dorothea s Situation that 
her love for Ladislaw can become Be acmis only if she 
renouces any claims that the love makes for her, because 
renunciation is morally useful if the renounced object is 
worthwhile. To renounce her claims on the affections of 
Ladislaw, Dorothea must abandon her old self--"crucify 
the flesh" that attaches her to her microcosm. -~ 
Dorothea's intellectual life helps her to understand 
and to interpret the claims of love in relationship to 
the claims of duty. What makes her love so superior, for 
instance to Rosamond’ s, is°that at 2s" inrormed by the 
intellect. It is not in her nature, we are told, “to sit 
in the narrow cell of her calamity, in the besotted misery 
of a consciousness that only Sees another's lot as an 
accident of its own." As we have shown earlier, Dorothea 
has a capacity for the self-sacrifice needed to rescue 
her from her Idione. In the midst of her impassioned 
disenchantment, she can still reflect that she has been 
selfish in her love, and that she can still make the lives 
of Ladislaw, Rosamond, and Lydgate meaningful to them: 
"Was she alone in that scene? Was it her event only?! 
Sie forced herself to think of 2Tt as bound up ‘with another 


woman's lLite=-—a woman towards whom she had set out with a 
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JOnginGg Lo. carry some clearness and comfort anto her 
beclouded youth." in this altruistic analysis of her sit- 
uation, she is trying to transcend her ego. But she cannot 
wholly emancipate herself without the assistance of the 
knowledge she has gained from former experience: 

All the active thought with which she had 

before been representing to herself the 

ficas Of bydgare’s lor, and this vound 

marriage union which, like her own, seemed 

to have its hidden as well as evident troubles 

--all this vivid sympathetic experience 

returned to her now as a power: it asserted 

itself as acquired knowledge asserts itself 

and will not let us see as we saw in the day 

Or Our ignorance. 

She has acquired a new moral viSion to assist her pro- 
gress: 

The objects of her rescue were not to be sought 

out by her fancy: they were chosen for her. 

She yearned towards the perfect Right, that it 

might make a throne within her, and rule her 

errant will. "What should I do--how should I 

AG mOW, poES hVeLy uGay,~ 1t 1) Could, cLuten my 

Own pain, and compel it to silence, and think 

of those three?" 23 

This 1S, Letting turning point in ber moral, journey. 
With the cry, “How shall I act now?" she leaps over her 
egoism. The question implies a disinterested search for 
her Hieria>s it is a reSignation to an authority outside 
herseit. She is no Jonger wishing to assert herself: 
she craves outside help and the elements of nature seem 
to be are accord with her minds "It had taken Long for 


her to come to that question, and there was light piercing 


ime the room," The light 1s a Sign that alluminates the 
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road to her Hieria: 

She opened her curtains, and looked out to- 

wards the bit of road that lay in view, with 

fields beyond, outside the entrance-gates. 

On the road there was a man with a bundle on 

his back and. a woman carrying her baby; in 

the field she could see figures moving--per- 

haps the shepherd with his dog. Far off in 

the bending sky was the pearly light: and 

she felt the largeness of the world and the 

manifold wakings of men to labour and endur- 

ance. she was a part of that involuntary, 

palpiteating, lite, and couldsmeither ook out 

on it from her luxurious shelter as a mere 

Spectator, nor hide her eyes in selfish com- 

plaining. (1xxx)24 

Here is a graphic mapping of the mind of a character 
in the process of passing from the restrictive shell of 
its idione to its expansive Hieria. Jt is one of the 
numerous scenes in which transformation is dramatized to 
involve the reader in the psychological process of moral 
change. After the scene, Dorothea is no longer in doubt 
as to what to do. She consciously recreates her conver- 
Sion symbolically by casting off her mourning suit--now the 
symbol of her isolation and selfishness--and putting on 
bright dresses that will make her one with the masses that 
throng the streets, going about the business of life: "She 
took off the clothes which seemed to have some of the 
weariness of a hard-watching in them" and asks her maid 
"to bring me my new dress; and most likely I shall want my 
new bonnet today." She wants her renunciation to be a tri- 


umph over her private sorrow; she means to lead an active 


Mite although she has buried her private Joy in renouncing 
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her love for Ladislaw. 

But she learns from Rosamond herself. that she has been 
wrong about Ladislaw, who has all along been in love with 
her and not Rosamond. Although she no longer needs to 
sacrifice her private affections for duty, she has shown 
that her love can be independent of her ego. She cannot 
withdraw into her microcosm again, because she has become 
internally reoriented to her reality--by reuniting her 
intellect and affections--without abandoning her cherished 
ideals. Mitel love: hig CoG .much  asherrerLects .) Situs 
because he has been used so iidl" (lsexsiii). And in 2 con— 
versation with Ladislaw on the day of their engagement, 
SQeCwsSaVS chat tit ts "a wreng thing tom you to savy, .that 
VOU WOUlCsnavVeunad nothing to rtiy form, (fh we hed Ulost our 
own chief good, other people's good would remain; and that 


25 WOrtLn trying for," 


This 2 Sea ,ooOcCt rine which won lwothe 
perfect Hieria can hold. She has finally come to the con- 
clusion that the essence of life is not comprehended by 
self-centred theories but simply by feeling for others. 
Soon after the speech she becomes engaged to her lover. 
There are critics who think that Dorothea's marriage 

with Ladislaw is a degradation, because the dilettante 
Srristy sven Untictting ee ae BUC ALHeL LOGLC per ec aea 
lives make the union necessary. Ladislaw is not the great 


Scholar that Dorothea's mind yearns for, but he is the 


incarnation of a sensuous enjoyment of life that will help 
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to rehabilitate the heroine's alienated emotional life. 
More importantly, however, he hes’ Seen Nex mencor, =cnrough 
whom she has been able to emerge from her microcosm. It 
LSeenoteunusuad, bin George Biliot for the heroine to fal) 

in love with her mentor. This is because the mentor is 

the only one who can penetrate her whole being. Ladislaw 
is Dorothea's only hope for fulfilling her dreams, because 
he understands her fully. For George Eliot, a union formed 
in "the maturity of thought and feeling and grounded only 
on inherent fitness and mutual attraction," should bring 
the woman "into more intelligent sympathy with men" and so 
"heighten and complicate" her share in the political and 
SOCiad drama. ~’ The "perfect freedom" with which Dorothea 
and Ladislaw "follow and declare their own impressions"~® 
in all things is the inspiration that Dorothea needs for 
her great task of diffusing the light of human goodness 
aroundethose close to her. Bhis task of diifusing knowl 
edge in a quiet unobtrusive manner is for George Eliot the 
haghest of all Pease 2 and Dorothea's discovery.of her 
vocation is a logical outcome of her experience with. the 
actual obacts obeiliie. 

Dorothea's moral growth illustrates the main point of 
thpsethesitey Tsne starts life as an idione isolatedtan ts. 
narrow microcosm, but through suffering and regeneration, 
she reaches her Hieria and is reintegrated into the moral 
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Lydgate and Rosamond 

The story of Lydgate and Rosamond is a continuation 
of the series of experiments in which George Eliot attempts 
to demonstrate that the problems of life are much too com- 
plex to be comprehended in terms of inflexible theories 
or formulations. In a very limited sense, the Lydgate- 
Rosamond drama repeats that of Dorothea-Casaubon. ~° Lyd- 
gate's theoretical approach to life isolates him ina 
Barrow mLenocesm, Jand brings him ainteyconrlactawith Lhe 
ego-centric Rosamond who helps to ruin his career. The 
Lydgate—-Rosamond worlds differ from those of Casaubon- 
Dorothea in proportion as the minds of the characters differ. 

Lydgate wants to explain all life scientifically. 
His microcosm is that in which he is adored for his scien- 
tific achievements only. He treats with contempt those 
who do not share in his ambitions. He haughtily hopes to 
"have nothing to do with clerical disputes" (xiii) because 
"Che path" he has chosen “is to work well in my profession." 
To be concerned with one's profession only is the essence 
of egoism. Because of the way he reasons, Lydgate fails 
to acquire the knowledge which will enable him to under- 
stand himself as he understands science. He does not see 
that his arrogant nature militates against his scientific 
outlook. 

Hus "egolsm originates!’ in thattarrogant, presuming, 
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oF Ccommonness, "and which foreea ham to cling 6 notions 
that ordinarily will be repugnant to his scientific out- 
look. For example, he consciously rejects pride of birth 
and titles in order to devote himself totally to medicine. 
But somehow he cannot help letting it be known--"Without 
his telling--that he was better born than other country 
Surgeons” (xv). This arrogant irraticnalism 1s 4 part of 
his emotional life which he cannot detach from his ego; 

it feeds the illusions that isolate him in a narrow micro- 
cosm. 


To help him liberate himself from his Idione, George 


Eliot creates Rev Farebrother who functions in Middlemarch 


as his foresight. Like Lydgate, the vicar is alsoa 
scientist who has had dreams of a great future. But his 
enthusiasm has been tempered by experience; he sees in 
Lydgate's nature a fatal division that is likely to £rus-— 
trate his ambitious dreams. Trawley, Lydgate's friend and 


former roommate in Paris, the vicar reminisces, has had 
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dreams of founding a Pythagorean community in the Backwoods 


but, because of his own weakness, he has ended up "prac- 
tasang at a German bath, and Nas married a fach patient.” 
But Lydgate, who is rather self-conceited, fails to per- 
ceive the intended analogy with himself. He dismisses 
Trawley aS an unpractical idealist while simultaneously 
Congratulating himsel£ for his “good sense.” But the 


vicar wants him to know that he 1s not wiser than his 
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fiend: 

"Your scheme is a good deal more difficult 

to carry out than the Pythagorean community, 

Lnough. - You Nave not only got the wild Adam 

in yourself against you, but you have got all 

those descendants of the original Adam who 

form the society around you. You see, I have 

paid twelve or thirteen years more than you 

for my knowledge of difliculteres. * (vii) 

As my thesis emphasizes, it is always what goes within 
the character that is most relevant in George Eliot. If 
Lydgate takes care of his inside, the descendants of the 
old Adam who make up society cannot do him much harm. But 
his massive conceit is a proof against Farebrother's warning. 
"The shortest way is to make your value felt so that people 
must put up with you whether you flatter them or not," he 
says. "But then,"-rejoins the vicar, “you must be sure 
of having the value, and you must keep yourself independent. 
Very few men can do that. Either you slip out of service 
altogether, and become good for nothing, or you wear the 
harness and draw a good deal where your yoke-fellows pull 
you." §ihe vicar 2s touching Lydgate’ s essential flaw: 
he does not have a strong will; and one who lacks the will 
lacks the value. Farebrother goes on to stress the point 
that the doctor's relation with Bulstrode and women may 


threaten his independence. Women, he warns him do also 


have their own projects just as Lydgate has his. 
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advice; he believes that he has enough experience of women 
tomhave a’ Scientirtic’ view or them thenceforth.” For him Tt 
does not really matter what others think or do; he looks 
at the world through the tiny window of his isolated 
Sezence: Laboratory. TWhesvicar’ sehumility battles tim: 

"A model clergyman, like a model doctor, ought to think 
has ‘own profession the finest in the world, and take all 
knowledge as mere nourishment to his moral pathology and 
therapeutics" (xvii). 

Meanwhile, Rosamond is attracted to Lydgate by that 
side of his nature which the narrator calls his "spots of 
commonness." 

In Rosamond's romance it was not necessary to 

imagine much about the inward life of the hero, 

OG OL Divs Pserious DuSsimess an whe world. whe 

the piquant fact about Lydgate was his good 

birth, which distinguished him from all Middle- 

march admirers, and presented marriage as a 

prospects Of “Lising am rank sana Wetting ya Jactile 

nearer to that celestial condition on earth in 

which she should have nothing to do with vulgar 

people, and perhaps at last associate with 

relatives quite equal to the county people who 

Tooked, Cown on the Maddlemerchners, (lv2) 

Like Lydgate, she too is the centre of her own world, 
which is founded on superficial tastes for refinement, 
acquired at Mrs Lemon's school. She looks at herself as 
the: touchstone of culture: and) toseher, culture 256 nothing 
more than acquiring titled connections for oneself, being 


conscious of how one handles spoons and forks at dinner, 


knowang Rew “to Get in and out of a carriage, and being 
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in fashion without being concerned about the money that 
furnishes the luxury. Rosamond's egoism has that animal- 
like quality that is associated with Hetty Sorrel's. It 
is never penetrated by intelligence or any altruistic 
feeling. Her first display of her refinement is to rebel 
against her daughterhood: "Rosamond felt that she might 
have been -happier if she had not been the daughter of a 
Middlemarch manufacturer. She disliked anything which 
reminded her that her mother's father had been an inn- 
keeper" (x). In a world in which nothing really matters 
but "refinement", unrefined parents are worthless. Rosa- 
mond never doubts the rightness of her own conclusions. 
She is remarkably logical and consistent in her actions. 
Of all George Eliot's characters,, she is probably the most 
consummate egoist, sheltered, as she is, by her fortunate 
ignorance. She has a strong will which helps her to get 
whatever she sets her mind to. "I never give up anything 
thatatichoose to do.) (Gexxvi), she ctel ls bydgaten s0ne of 
the things she wants to do is to marry Lydgate who meets 
hes stite Stipulations for “refinement ": he Nas “very high 
connections:" he is arrogant, and "bore himself with the 
careless politeness of conscious superiority, and seemed 
to Navewthe signi clothes. on by ascentain matural attinity” 
(xxvii).?* 
Meanwhile, Lydgate has decided against early marriage 


T7nHeGeterence to his scientific researchs But since his 
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scientific approach to women is a guarantee against 
failing <in love by accident such as cecurred before, yin 
the-case of Laure, a little self—-indulging flirtation with 
Rosamond will be a most beneficient diversion from the 
Pagours, of his labour, “‘“Being-a little in love,” he 
thinks, "was agreeable, and did not interfere with graver 
pursuits... Plirtation, after ally, wasimot <a Singeing pro- 
cess" (xxvii). Like such other youthful egoists as Cap- 
tain Wybrow and Arthur Donnithorne, he does not consider 
the effect of his flirtation on the second party. When 
the vicar warns him of the possible result of his flir- 
tations, he finds refuge in the usual aslyum of the ego- 
ist--projecting his feelings into his victim. Rosamond, 
he felt sure, "took everything as lightly as he intended 
it" (xxxi). He regards women as flowers intended to 
fascinate men at idle intervals. 

Meanwhile, Rosamond instead of considering herself 
Lydgate's flower toy, busies herself with thoughts of her 
future home as the wife of the famous physician who has 
the fight connections. 

She seemed to be sailing with a fair wind just 

whither she would go, and her thoughts were 

much occupied with a handsome house in Lowick 

Gate which she hoped would by-an-by be vacant. 

She was quite determined, when she was married, 

Eo st Nersel sf adroitly of all wiusttors ywho 

were not agreeable to her at her father's. (xxvii) 


Lydgate is irresistibly drawn to her by his emotional 


life which is capable of swaying his judgment. Their sub- 
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sequent marriage is not a consequence of Rosamond's schemes; 
Les ‘a surrender to that “eld’Adam” an him against. which 
Faregrother has warned him. The feeling that prompts his 
engegement to Rosamond 1s not that of a pure love, but one 
of affection for his patronizing egoism: 

yo. and Lydgate, forgetting everything 

else, completely mastered by the outrush of 

tenderness at the sudden belief that this 

Sweet young creature depended on him for her 

joy, actually put his arms round her, folding 

her gently and protectingly--he was used to 

being gentle with the weak and suffering-- 

and kissed each of the two large tears. (xxxi) 

Tenderness for the "weak and suffering" woman is a 
unique aspect of his egoism. This tenderness originates in 
an Idionic tendency to worship himself in another's weakness. 
A weak woman can better worship the strength of a man, and 
he has no illusions: that Rosamond worships hime 2ronicaily, 
it is Rosamond's weakness which always conquers his great 
strength. After his engagement, he rationalizes his weak- 
mess by insisting to the vicar that “marriage must be the 
best thang for auman who wants to work steadily “Goavi) 
Apparently, he has forgotten that he had earlier told the 
Same parson that marriage would hinder his great work. 

But the arrogance of his egoism is dramatized more 
fully in what he does immediately following the betrothal. 
He does nothing to ascertain Rosamond's feelings about 


his medical interests, but assumes that being a woman, her 


function is to adore rather than to understand. He is aware 
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Ghat she expects him to Jive inva “refined” style, but 

fails to educate her about his limited financial resources; 
he is rather flattered that she should think him wealthier 
than he really is. Just as he will mot enter into trivial 
clerical disputes, he feels oe a humiliation to enter into 
necessary financial discussions with his prospective father- 
in-law. Instead, he enthusiastically accepts all the con- 
sequences of his engagement, even at the expense of his 
research. 

Rev Parebrothenr iS Surprised .thet Lydgate s screntiric 
laboratory has become disorganized since his engagement. 
"Eros has degenerated," he observes playfully, "he began by 
introducing order and harmony, and now he brings back chaos." 
The mental confusion which begins with his preparations for 
marriage will eventually ruin him. He has given himself 
Woute his emotianal nature, Bros brings harmony wien 2t 
tS Informed, by the antellect.. His afrection for Rosamond 
bas Gotusiiiiment of that Idionic aspect of Nis mature which 
is contemptuous of the "ordinary" way of living. Commenting 
Geis ~oreparations for the wedding, the marraton motes 
thate ‘ne. was no radical, in relation to anything buts medical 
Peforn vane: tne prosecution of Grecovery. in the @esu or 
Peacotea Wala te he walked by hereditary habits halt ssrom hac 
personal pride and unreflecting egoism which I have already 
Called commonness, and half from that naivete which belonged 


to preoccupation with favourite ideas" (xxxvi). Once more 
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the emphasis is on the way he thinks. 

However, after marriage, he makes serious efforts 
tompreturn to his former world in which all life is seen 
to float around his intellectual search for the primitive 
tissue. But Rosamond, who cannot comprehend the rightness 
of a system of existence that is not subordinated to her 
notions of "refinement", refuses simply to be assimilated 
into her husband's world. When he is explaining his 
enthusiasm for Vesalius to her, she blushes and looks at 
him like "the garden flowers" (xxxvi), and then says in 
her enchanting way, "I often wish you had not been a medi- 
cal man” (xiv). Lydgate is surprised, "but tells ner; 
"Nay, Rosy, dontt—say that,’ drawing Her closer tovmhim: 
"That is like saying you wish you had married another man. 
The dialogue reveals the gulf that separates their micro- 
cosms,. 

Gradually, Lydgate's great ambition is lost sight of 
as he dissipates his energy in little stratagems to keep 
creditors at bay. Rosamond's refined habits have been 
expensive to maintain, In all his’ domestic conflicts, 
he shows frustration rather than decision. Instead of 
self-—analysis, he regularly finds solace in the egoistic 
feeling Chatwumoral imbecility 26 *the way of ali women” 
(Ilviii). But at times he does remember Dorothea's im- 
passioned identification of herself with her husband's 


cherished ideals: "He minds about nothing else--and I 
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mind about nothing else." Inspired by Dorothea's idealism, 


he attempts to convince Rosamond that they can avoid the 

debts which-are ruining his work by returning some of the 
unpaid for goods to their creditors. But Rosamond is not 
Dorothea. She has the vegetative soul of a flower. "What 


can Ido; Tertius?” “in thissquestionethsre is eestit! ing 
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Of feeling prasstilling of thoserareributes that cistinguisn 


the human species from plants and flowers.“ 


It is clear that Lydgate is not responding adequately 
boythe Situation, ©His “proud nesistence tovhumiliating 
consequences" prevents him from emancipating himself from 
his ego, and hence being able to see things objectively in 
their relationships. He fails to see his wife's indiffer- 
ence aS something rooted in a past which is as valid to 
her as his scientific researches are to him. Such knowl- 
edge is necessary if he is to find accomodation for their 
twouworbds? ~sBut «the majon crisis if their marriage is 
precipitated by Lydgate’s decision to give up their incon- 
veniently big house in order to discharge the debt that 
has accrued from their marriage expenses. Rosamond blames 
her husband for their misery and Lydgate is exasperated 
because his wife cannot understand him: 

Wpawe rare tia be siirGbhat ‘posieion at wot 
betembirely your own, doing, Tertius, ” said 

Rosamond, turning round to speak with the 

fullest conviction. 


"You will not behave as you ought to do 
to your own family. You offended Captain Lyd- 
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gate. Sir Godwin was very kind to me when 

We were lat Quallinonam, sends! am sure 1t you 

showed proper regard to him and told him 

your affairs, he would do anything for you. 

Pits tether than’ thatye yeu like caving upeour 

house and furniture to Mr Ned Plymdale." 

There was something like fierceness in 

Lydgate’s eyes, as he answered with new vio- 

wence,o) ‘Well. then 28 vow wai) have: it so}, 

PPG, Upmeric, slo ecmite that w ie tke te Dect er 

than making a fool of myself by going to beg 

where it's of no use. Understand then, that 

oe Bis vwhet. isiikento dos easiv) 

The logic of the assumptions that each makes for his 
microcosm makes this clash inevitable. They would not 
have clashed if they did not think the way they did. Rosa- 
mond cannot understand why a beautiful, flower-like girl 
of "refined" habits should not have her way in all things. 
On his own side Lydgate is scandalized because a weak 
female dares challenge his concept of life: "He was pre- 
pared to be indulgent towards feminine weakness, but not 
towards feminine dictation." However, Lydgate'’s will is 
not=nearly as potent as he pretends it to be. His intel-— 
lect, as the reader knows, 1S subservient to his passion, 
and his passion is controlled by Rosamond, who “had not 
On bvenetm Clams | put also “a nold onehis heart sania t 
Woesinis antense desire that. the hoid should, remain strong.” 

After the last clash each recedes further into his 
eco wee sivas ort a fracture an (delicate crystal had 


bequneiydgate reads. topes ovany future discussion 
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same time, Rosamond, feeling that her husband's strange 
attachment to his laboratory prevents him from fully 
appreciating her "refinements", decides to carry out her 


own wishes without consulting with her husband. These 


sentiments only lead to actions that alienate them further. 


Meanwhile, disappointed hopes bring disenchantment 
to both husband and wife. Ironically, in spite of her 
"refinement" and pride, Rosamond does not mind debts. 

Pam wner, cp ls mot Lhe Oebts) Dube tiewcrooa tors. senrea re 
to repossess her prestigious home which bring shame. The 
PLOspect Of Losing a, Nome thats is on ampoctant. part of 
her {rerinement®’ vs) (in her way ob Eninking, akin to: the 
LOSS OL Her better “ialf., “She rightiy reblects thac “Lhe 
world was not ordered to her liking, and Lydgate was part 
Of that. world” Ulixiv)<) Because her mand, Cannot, Iike 
Dorothea’ Ss, Lind, solace in altruistic thoughts, she ws 
bored with self-absorption: "she was oppressed by ennui, 
and by that dissatisfaction which in women's minds is 
Continually turning into a trivial jealousy, referring to 
no real claims, springing from no deeper passion that the 
vague exactingness of egoism" (lix). Her thoughts seldom 
Dassutrom thie “L" to the “vou except to blame the. Vyour 
for her suttering. 

Lydgate too is frustrated because his talent is 


Wasted in trivial domestic concerns, while the work that 
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will bring fame remains undone. He too, like his wife, 

does not seek outside help but retires into his microcosm, 
isolating himself from those who would fain help him. 

Ther vicazms tries, but ini vain to reach fim.) Heediscusses 
his own financial problems freely with him with a view 

460 drawing him out of himself... Heshints, to him that he, 

the vicar, is indebted to him for his improved circum- 
stances. But the idea of receiving aid from the vicar 

only piques his arrogance: "He knew as distinctly as 
possible that this was an offer of help to himself from 
Parebrother, and he could. not bear it") (xiii). Evenmtuadly,; 
he seeks the relief which he cannot find in human fellow- 
ship in opium and gambling. In George Eliot opium and 
gambling militate against the consciousness which alone 

can bring a character to his Hieria. Lydgate hits his 
moral nadir when Fred Vincy discovers him at the Green 
Dragon “looking exicted and betting." Reflecting on the 
change that has come to both Fred Vincy and Lydgate, the 
Marrator says that “it was a strange reversal of attitudes." 
Fred, the usually careless, self-indulgent gambler, now 
looking grave and morally conscious, while his brother- 
in-law "who had habitually an air of self-possessed strength 
and a certain meditativeness that seemed to lie behind his 
most observant attention, was acting, watching, speaking 
with that excited narrow consciousness which reminds one 


Obeeneanimeal@withetierce 6yes and retractile claws” ({ixvi). 
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The animal imagery that is associated with his betting 
posture suggests that he has reached the moral and social 
isolation which the egoist must attain before his destruc- 
tion. » The narrator deliberately contrasts him with Fred 
in order to show how a character through his thoughts can 
be responsible for his salvation or ruin. Fred, the ego- 
ist, is saved from himself by his belief in humanity which 
he shows in his veneration for the "deep-souled womanhood" 
in Mary Garth and in his willingness to confide in the 
vicar and in the Garths. Lydgate does not venerate what 
is noble in women. It is analogously Significant that he 
prefers Rosamond to Marys but Fred knows that Mary is 
worth more than a thousand Rosamonds. Even more signifi- 
cant is the fact that: Lydgate cannot confide in his fellow 
men. Consequently, he comes, like Casaubon, to feed "too 
much on the inward sources" (ii) at the expense of the 
outside resources that abound with nutritive verdure. 
Lydgate borrows money from Bulstrode, against whom 
Mr Farebrother has repeatedly warned him. In so doing 
he acquires for himself the moral stigma that attaches 
itself to the banker. The subsequent public opprobrium 
that accrues from his association with Mr Bulstrode shatters 
his cotnermetragi le will. !' Bul rather than make, efforts to 
rescue hus Honour, he falls into his’ egqoistic habit of seli- 
pitying, and like the unregenerate egoist blames others 
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He felt himself becoming violent and unrea- 
sonable as if raging under the pain of stings: 
he was ready to curse the day on which he had 
come to Middlemarch. Everything that had 
happened to him there seemed a mere preparation 
for this hateful fatality, which had come as 

a blight on his honourable ambition, and must 
make even people who had only vulgar standards 
regard his reputation as irrevocably damaged. 

7s » uydgate thought of himself! as the sufferer, 
and of others as the agents who had injured his 
lot. He had meant everything to turn out differ- 
ently; and others had thrust themselves into 

his life and thwarted his purposes. (1xxiii) 


He has been internally shattered long before the 
Bulstrode episode, which merely serves to throw into 
reimer Nes moral sbankzcuptcy. ironically, 126)1s5 not the 
vulgar public, but he himself who thinks that his repu- 
tation is irrevocably damaged. A strong-willed man cannot 
be permanently ruined by a rumour which he very well knows 
to be false. What shatters him is his wounded pride. A 
self-—worshipper does not like to look at his mutilated 
image. His reflections seldom transcend his ego. 

Meanwhile, Rosamond starts mourning for herself on 
hearing the rumour. She wonders "what she had that was 
worth living for" (lxxv). Her suffering is heightened 
Dvecio act, that her 11 lusions have survived her reality: 

The shock to Rosamond was terrible. It 

seemed to her that no lot could be so cruelly 

hard as hers--to have married a man who had 

become the centre of infamous suspicions. In 

many cases it is inevitable that the shame is 

fake tewoe the worst part of crime; and 2c 

would have required a great deal of disentangling 

reflection,. such as had never entered into Rosa- 


mond's life, for her in these moment to feel 
that: her trouble was less than if her husband 
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had been certainly known to have done 

something criminal. All the shame seemed 

to be there. And she had innocently married 

this man with the belief that he and his 

family were™a glory to ner! (ixxy) 

Rosamond is much more consistent than her husband. 
Her world of "refinement" does not derive its values from 
what can be proved to be true, but from opinions that must 
always be applauding. She has no need to inquire after 
the truth; the vindication of her husband will mean nothing 
to her. The logic of her egoistic conception of life leads 
to the irrevocable conclusion that she must leave Middle- 
march. 

However, Rosamond decides, after the confrontation, 
to reconstruct her world on new materials. Since Lydgate 
no longer meets her stipulations for "refinement", she 
evgnt to -bul a her hopes Ona young man ob artistic turn 
of mind who will spend a life time adoring her. Her fancied 
Cupid is Ladislaw: “Will Ladislaw was always to be a 
bachelor and live near her, always to be at her command, 
and have an understood though never fully expressed passion 
for her, which would be sending out lambent flames every 
now and then in interesting scenes” (ixxv). In this con- 
struction of things, she fails to see her prospective lover 
as a separate individual with interests that my not coin- 
cide with hers. 

Unlike Ivagate, Will, “das his name Signifies, tas a 


strong will which enables him to rise above the weak side 
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ef His. mature. He too has ambitions of his. own: he refuses 
to be enslaved by Rosamond's Circean advances. Rosamond 

is stunned when Ladislaw, in fact, tells her that he pre- 
fers another woman to her. For a narcissistic egoist like 
Rosamond the idea that there is a superior object of wor- 
ship outside herself is dreadrul.— But the revelation 
does not bring the consciousness of a wider existence to 
her; instead she does what the perfect Idiones do--retires 
MLO giew Dedroom “end lay an apouatenteco.poL,, aS She: iad 
done once before a memorable day of grief" (lxxviii). She 
has mo internal resources, like Dorothea, toa help her con-— 
vert her sorrows into a generous feeling that flows out- 
wards towards humanity at large. Her ego absorbs her 
sorrow as it absorbs Lydgate's love. Her subsequent con- 
fession to Dorothea that she is the one loved by Ladislaw 
rather than herself is not a Spontaneous act of generosity, 
but a face-saving device to ward off the opprobrium which 
her conduct merits. Since her reputation depends on 

Dotti oie poche 2S reluctant to leave lorethed res to sciiiic 
her an adulterous woman. She has no feelings which can 
jueruty) bie) Harrator's ironic statement thet she tas acted 
Hane tne Lorce of Jan emotion, stronger than Ger own” eee 
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Meanwhile, Lydgate is offered a second opportunity 
to come out of his microcosm. Dorothea shows him that a 
world wider than his or Rosamond's exists, and that this 
world: is still full of pessibiljaties for those with the 
will to grasp them. A single incident need not shatter 
his will to do good. But Dorothea's words have the vague- 
ness of a dream for him. He can only mournfully confess 
Chat, sclacenghe dosait  hadsmyeolGstrust ine mysceul.. 
His real problem is loss of confidence in himself which 
Leva result Of his Aanability to modify the way he thinks, 
He never sees the success of his research as dependent on 
a system of modifiable relationships. To attain such a 
consciousness, he has to free himself from that inside 
feeling which enslaves him to Rosamond's and Middlemarch's 
Opinion. But rather than shed his arrogant egoism, he 
Finds a new outlet for it in patronising his wate: “It 
is impossible for me now to do anything~-to take any step 
WLenOUuL Considering my wite’s happiness. ¢ ... © can't see 
her miserable. She married me without knowing what she 
was Getting into, and it might have been better for her af 
she had not married me" (lxxvi). Lydgate has a large 
emotional life and his feeling for Rosamond is very real, 
but in her weakness, his egoism finds nourishment. She 
remains to him a symbol of that weakness which must yield 
to man's preeminence. And at the end Rosamond, disappointed 


by LadaSlaw"s rejection of her, returns to him for shelter, 
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and he accepts her as his burden. 

Lydgate eventually leaves Middlemarch to settle in Lon- 
don where, like his friend Trawley, he ends up practicing 
for wealth, alternating between London and continental 
bathing-places. Many years afterwards, reflecting on his 
past, he calls his wife a “basil plant” that has "flourished 
wonderfully on a murdered man's brains" (Finale). Rosamond 
does indeed feed on his murdered brains, but his failure comes 
from the internal logic of his own mind. Like Mr Casaubon, 
he has a theory of life that does not take into account his 
own values and the feelings of others. When faced with 
inevitable difricuities, he fails to see the source of his 
error in himself, but instead blocks consciousness by re- 
ceding into his ego and indulging his weakness in patronizing 
his wife. On the other hand, Rosamond succeeds because she 
is more internally consistent than Lydgate and has also a 
stronger will. Her ambition is simply to be “refined” and 
by identifying this ambition with Lydgate*ts emotional life, 
she is able, by her stronger will, to graft Lydgate's life 
into her own. 

Bulstrode 

Thou ras peVCnoLogicad sequence: that ais pentecliy an 
accord with His nature, Bulstrode creates a goad in his own 
image, not because he wants to give a religious sanction 
fPoulis gedouecac lust for power, sul because he sincerely 


believes that Providence has selected him for a great pur- 
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pose. The banker's Providence does not choose its ser- 
Vents by their merits, but by alkind of divine whim, which 
erratically favours one man and damns Syocnere 4 "He was 
doctrinally convinced that there was a total absence of 
MEPTU i Pans Thus every shortcomings, his esis, are, 2 
Lact, a Clenehing proor. that he vs a peculiar instrument 
Of the Givine intention (iia) 

nis SoCctrine, Like Casaubon 6, Derotiea’s, of byd— 
gate's theories, isolates him in a narrow microcosm, that 
cuts him off from the larger experience of mankind. Al- 
ways convinced that he is the centre of creation, he at 
first faneves hamseli recalled oa “missionary labour, * 
when he is invited to become a partner in a shady business, 
Ne convinces hamselir that the call is am opportunity co 
“nace His "aistinguished” religious qifits with “succeserul 
business" (1xi). The morality involved is really irrele- 
vant in his own case. As God's agent, he is permitted such 
minor indulgences as uSing the materialism of the devil to 
further the empire of God: 

God's cause was something distinct from his 

Own cetitude of conduct. it enforced a dis-— 

crimination of God's enemies, who were to be 

used merely as instruments, and whom it would 

be as well if possible to keep out of money 

and consequent influence. Also, profitable 

investments in trades where the power of the 

DElie@eson cis world snowed 10S most active 

devices, became sanctified by a right appli- 

Catton Of tne prolLits gm the hands of God's 


servant. (1xi) 


Bileeroae Ss theory Is ah Uneomecious indulgence of his 
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lust for wealth and power. The narrator appropriately 
observes that the banker's "desires had been stronger 
than his theoretical beliefs" and that he "had gradually 
explained the gratification of his desires into satis- 
factory agreement with those beliefs." 

All Bulstrode's: actions are controlled by a doctrine 
that has no reference to human feeling. When he robs Dun- 
kirk's daughter of her possessions, he is satisfied that 
God does not want much wealth to go to "a young woman and 
her husband who were given up to the lightest pursuits, and 
might scatter it abroad in triviality--people who seemed to 
(ee momcs Ce stic spac On joemex kable yorovicences. i ld jeo edie 
refuses to give Fred Vincy the clearance which he needs for 
his material wellbeing on the cruelly generous plea that he 
"cannot regard wealth as a blessing to those who use it 
simply as a harvest for this world" (xiii). Here, as else- 
where, language is used to camouflage his intolerantly 
jealous egoism. When Lydgate, who superintends his Fever 
Hespital watnout pay; asks £or a loan to cledu himselt of 
pressing debts, he tells him "You should simply become a 
bankrupt instead of involving yourself in further obliga- 
tions . enc continuing a.doubtiul struggle’) dixvii).,. But 
when he is in trouble and needs the doctor's services, he 
lends the money in order "to create in him a strong sense 
of personal obligation" (xx). He never engages in an act 


of generosity which does not advance his selfish interests. 
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His is the consummate egoism that aims at the material as 
well as the spiritual control of Middlemarch. Rev Fare- 
brother calls his "réeligien "a sort of worldly-spiritueL 
cliqueism", adding that the banker looks at the rest of 
mankind "as a doomed carcass which is to nourish (himj for 
heaven" (lvii). Bulstrode confirms the vicar's assessment 
of his religion when he tells Lydgate that he would "have 
no interest in hospitals if I believed that nothing more 
was concerned therein than the cure of mortal diseases," 
The hospital, like his numerous private ioans, is a means 
of gaining spiritual control over the people. His responsi- 
bility, he affirms is “one of sacred accountableness, " 
whereas that of his enemies is one of "gratifying a spirit 
GLiworldlyroppesition.* (xiii). 

But Bulstrode is neither a simple egoist like Rosamond 
nor a canting religious hypocrite. His sincere belief in 
God carries with it seeds o£ morality which lend tragic 
eminence to his moral Besiceaten He dreads the opinion 
of men, not because he is morally conscious, but because 
thew religion ‘of Christ demands a ‘certain ethical standard 
from devotees. His religious fear of the unfavourable 
opsnion<of his’ fellow men is a%moral) fééling, which, in the 
Move, 2S opposed “to his “inhuman doctrine of the elect. 
This feeling introduces morality into his subsequent con- 
frontation with Raffles, and raises him above the level of 
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him to emerge successfully from his microcosm. 

Raffles is the banker's alter eae whom he had pre- 

viously engaged in a business that was not strictly honest, 
and who returns after so many years absence, like a tor- 
menting ghost of a past that he is anxious to forget. This 
unwelcome visitor is also an egoist who, like Bulstrode, 
believes himself to be the favourite son of Providence; 
he also sees his former accomplice as providentially made 
to satisfy his material needs. "I am so surprised at 
seeing you, old fellow," he tells an embarrassed Bulstrode, 
"because I picked up a letter--what you may call a provi- 
deniiet thing.» Lis uncommonly fortunate, 1 met.you,tacudgn” 
(liii). Raffles has no religious fears and his very pres- 
sence threatens the foundations of the banker's world. 
But instead of making an open confession which is the only 
way by which he can begin to see things as they appear to 
Stheren ne Shrinks ito has microcosm, bocing, that has coca 
works can sanctify his evil deeds: "Those misdeeds even 
when committed--had they not been half sanctified by the 
singleness of his desire to devote himself and all-he 
possessed to the furtherance of the divine scheme?" He 
resolves to make amends, not by open confession but by 
secretly westoring some of his ill-gotten wealth to Wall 
Ladislaw, the right heir. 

in George Eliot, the unregenerate egqoist's efforts to 
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heinous crimes. Bulstrode feels guilty about his relation- 
ship with Raffles, but ironically his moral feeling, instead 
of regenerating him, inspires thoughts that are unintention- 
ally murderous. He prays to God, but his prayer is an uncon- 
Scious wish for the death of his enemy. 

A unique quality of his is that he never consciously 
does evil. He merely indulges in the necessary desire and 
allows himself to operate indirectly through Providence. 

His ability to use Providence: to do his dirty work is 
minutely represented in the process that leads to the death 
of Raffles. He simply omits to tell Mrs Abel that alcohol 
will be fatal to the patient. And when the nurse innocently 
solicits alcohol for the dying man, he neither agrees nor 
refuses: 


"If you please, sir, should I have no brandy 
nor nothing to give the poor creetur? He feels 
Sinking away, and nothing else will he swaller 
--and but little strength in it, if he did--mly the 
opium. And he says more and more he's sinking 
downethrough: the earth.” 

To her surprise, Mr Bulstrode did not answer. 

A struggle was going on within him. 

[i thank, he must die Lor want ©) “SupooLrt ji. 
he goes on in that way. When I nursed my poor 
master, Mr Robisson, I had to give him port-—wine 
and brandy constant, anda big glass at a time,” 
added Mrs Abel, with a touch of remonstrance in 
her tone. 

But again Mr Bulstrode did not answer immediately 
and she continued, “It's not a time to spare when 
people are at death's door, nor would you wish it, 
Sir,1'm sure. Else I should give him our own 
bottle o'rum as we keep by us. But a sitter-up 
so as you've been, and doing everything as laid 
in your power--" 

Here a key was thrust through the inch of door- 
way, and Mr Bulstrode said huskily, "That is the 
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key of the wine-cooler. You will find plenty 
Ot beancy there.) (ie) 


The scene is an excellent example of George Eliot's 
use of the psychological process to explore the mind of an 
unredeemable egoist confronted with a serious moral prob- 
lem. Bulstrode manipulates Mrs Abel for the role of Provi- 
dence, while he himself plays the part of a reluctant 
benefactor. He leaves the scene with a sense of relief 
from moral pressure. For him the moment of Raffles' death 
is one of triumph, when the God he has created after his 
own image seems to be perfectly in accord with his wishes, 
with his doctrinal approach to existence. But true peace 
of mind comes only from the regeneration which is a result 
of moral consciousness. The banker's peace is, however, 
short-lived, for on the heels of his good fortunes follow 
the evil tidings of his misdeeds. He is disenchanted and 
falls into self-pitying, feeling that Providence has be- 
trayed him. His suffering devours him from within like a 
corroding substance, because he cannot relieve pressure 
from himself by thinking of others. Unlike Dorothea, he 
fails to think of himself as a moral agent who is eternally 
linked to others in a system of complex relationships. 
Consequently he, like Casaubon, withdraws himself from human 
Gontact: in, order to worship nhamseli in has sorrows. 

By contrast the reaction of Mrs Bulstrode to her hus- 
Band's disgrace, which 1s also hers; 1s generous and altru— 


istic. Instead of indulging in a Selfi-pitving sorrow like 
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her husband or Rosamond, she Sie of her husband, of 
their children, and of the domestic happiness that they 
have shared together. These thoughts help her to transcend 
her rego;,,and to,accept moral responsibility for her hus-— 
band's actions. To assist her in her resolution, she 
symbolically puts on mourning dress, "I will mourn and 
hnotareproach ¥)(ixxiv). Im this resolution she goes, £06 
condole with her husband, who is pining away in the dark- 
ness of his bedroom. As she looks at her withered and 
shrunken husband, "a movement of new compassion and old 
tenderness went through her like a great wave, and putting 
one hand on his which rested on the arm of the chair, and 
the other on his shoulder, she said, solemnly but kindly-- 
'Look up, Nicholas.'" Hers is the deep-souled voice of 
womanhood bringing with it the human emotion which her 
husband Has lost,.to his doctrine of salvation. -—Gulstroede 
does not speak but weeps with his wife. And, appropriately 
Bow nas character, his confession, 1s szlent. ‘He did mot. 
Say.) jam snnocent 4)” 

Like Casaubon and Lydgate, Bulstrode does not get con- 
Sokation from his doctrine but from the sympathy ofan 
"imperfectly-taught woman" (lxxiv). Mrs Bulstrode's moral 
efticacy is derived from her unified sensibilities. .she 
has no self-centred theory of life which divides her intel- 


lect from her emotions; her feelings generate humanizing 
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ideas, while her husband who cannot feel with others becomes 
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desiccated morally and intellectually. But theories are 
not evil in themselves. Dorothea is infinitely superior 
to Mrs Bulstrode when she learns, through experience, to 
unify theory and emotion in the service of her fellow men. 
She does for Casaubon and Lydgate what Mrs Bulstrode does 
for her husband. George Eliot allows the egoists of 
Middlemarch the benefit of the consolation that comes from 
the deep soul of the woman, not because they merit it, but 
because each, in his own selfish way, is groping after 
some way of life that is theoretically intended to benefit 
society. 
Society 

i Milddtemaronw George EitoU Creates CWO, pO lat ize0 
communities, representing Idione and Hieria respectively. 
Tie Idtonic world is self-contented and morally unconscious. 
This world is populated by the Vincys, the Mrs Cadwalladers, 
the Chettams, and the Featherstones. The mayor of Middle- 
march appropriately summarizes the virtues that he holds 
Go co his “subjects when he tells Bulstrode that “i'm 4 
Dieta Churchman Tow, JUSt eats = Used Co pe Herore Geccrines 
came. I take the world as I find it, in trade and every- 
thing else, I'm contented to be no worse than my neigh— 
bourse” (xiii). Middlemarch"s is that deadly “conservative 
form Ot eoLem tliat 18 COO Sure of 2UsStsein Lo eliow any 
novel or altruistic ideas to penetrate it. Mrs Cadwallader 
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her, non-conformity is synonymous with insanity: "We have 
all got to exert ourselves a little to keep sane, and call 
things by the same names as other people call them" (liv). 

The stifling world of Middlemarch is dramatized in 
Featherstone and his relations. With consummate skill, 
the author shows the Vincys, the Waules, the Solomons, 
the Powederells, and their relations greedily expecting 
the death of their kinsman whose cynicism is only matched 
by the cupidity of their avarice. What is important in 
this scene, in which brothers and sisters fight each 
other for the right to inherit someone who is expected to 
die, is that oppressive narrowness which is thoroughly 
unaware of the larger world that surrounds it. Because 
of their narrowness, Middlemarchers do not want integration 
with humanity at large. They resent foreigners and refuse 
any new ideas. Mr Hawley expects nothing good from "any 
Cunsed alvensOLood, Jew, Corsican ~ 0m Gypsy Sti xxi) 
badisiaw is, popularly characterized as the “grandson of a2 
thieving Jew pawnbroker" (ixxvii). 

Opinions founded on prejudice and) habits of selt— 
importance have more weight in the Middlemarch microcosm 
there aesctentific invention or alrational ideas) Mrs 
Pol liopssiopinionsthats Doctor Lydgate meant. holier ihe 
people die in the hospital, if mot. tO. poLson them ton the 
Sake» of cutting them up without saying by your leave or 


wath yourueave" (xiv) is: accepted) in Middlemarchoas an 
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incontestable truth. And opinions such as this help to 
Brustrate! bydgate”’s erforts to bring about medical reform. 
It is in this context that the attempts of the Dorotheas 
and the Lydgates to integrate Middlemarch into a larger, 
moral universe can be seen as heroic. 

To assist the Dorotheas in their labour, George Eliot 
has deliberately made part of the community morally con- 
scious. This device leaves the reformed Dorotheas and 
Ladislaws free to settle in London where they can operate 
on a much larger scale, while the Garths and the Farebrothers, 
who represent the nearest approach to Hieria in Middlemarch, 
remain to carry on the task of sowing the seeds of moral 
consciousness. The peace and joy of the family lives of 
the Garths and Farebrothers is a vision of the paradise 
which is attainable only when men live an integrated life 
in a moral world. Caleb is generally sought after because 
he is "more anxious for his employer's interests than his 
own" (lxviii). He has, in fact, attained the state of per- 
fection in which the interest of society merges with that 
Of the individual. He anticipates Daniel of Daniel Deronda 
who Makes altruism a religion. In sharp contrast with 
Lydgate, Dorothea, Casaubon, or Bulstrode, Caleb attains 
Nees tiaeria, not by means of a self-centred theory, but by 
Uivmng hos feelings and intellect in his Service to Humanity. 
Here mie Suetrooe chat "L would injure no man wi DT could 
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havevai feeling for my fellow-creature"”) (isisa).. His. judg— 
ment, So far as it can be called judgment, derives from 

his sensitiveness rather than from a theory that is divorced 
from human feelings. When he refuses to work for Bulstrode, 
hes does. not co into a,doctrinal discussion of the banker's 
hypocrisy,;.bute 1s comtent to. say that. “1 have that feeling 
inside me,» that. 1.can’t go. on working with you.” sinwhis 
gentle way, he is here trying to resurrect Bulstrode's 

dead feelings. He has no enemies and in his relationships 
he symbolizes the social and moral integration that Middle- 
march desperately needs. 

Rev Farebrother presents Caleb's, daughter Mary Garth 
to Lydgate as a representative of that deep-souled woman- 
hood that can help a man attain his Hieria. The beauty of 
her intellect and feeling not only contrasts with Rosamond's 
superficial refinements, but makes a mockery of the conven- 
tional opinions of the Lydgates and Casaubons that women 
are ornamental plants without souls. 

Through experience, Rev Farebrother, as we have seen, 
HaceOreciplined Ais Own SGeistic“desizes, ani nence- he can 
WOrkewirul Mary and Caleb Tor the rescue or Brea Vincy, an 
egoist from the Idionic Section of Middlemarch;) Their 
success with Fred shows that Middlemarch is capable of 
morale and Social reform, and that-it cans no more> be aseEelated 
Moraltyoecoars socially. “The annovative= Sprrit or che Rerorm 
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in Middlemarch through the gently soothing influences of 
the Garths and the Farebrothers. 

The drama of Middlemarch proves again the main assump- 
tion of my thesis that the characters' fortunes depend on 
their thoughts. Through the way they think Casaubon, 
Dorothea, Lydgate, Rosamond, and Bulstrode isolate themselves 
in narrow microcosms which clash with each other. Those, 
like Dorothea, who, through experience and suffering, modify 
their thoughts are regenerated morally and reach their 
Hieria. Some die in moral ignorance, and others simply 
acquire experience. As the characters grow in moral con- 
sciousness, society arote OuL OL its moralmasolatroneand 


Soeks COMMUNLON With the macrocosm that surrounds ie, 


Chapter VIII 


Daniel Deronda 


Dante leet ondasdeua, LOG cals coneius 1 Onfot wa serieesoL 
experiments on the relationship between the mind and the 
action that it inspires or between the microcosm which 
the mind creates and the macrocosm that surrounds it. 
Srruccuraiiy; site SenObed radical adeparture Looms thes au- 
thor's other works; George Eliot never really departs 
from her basic principle of patterning ber works on the 
multiplicity of human relationships. In Daniel Deronda, 
psychological relationships are as important as they are 
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the novel is primarily to talk of the difference between 

the minds of Daniel, Gwendolen, and Grandcourt. This 
difference is so great that many able critics have come 

to think that Daniel Deronda can be divided into irrecon- 
cilable parts: Harold -Fiseh relevantly “points out that 
"George Eliot is herself conscious of the difference in 
timbre and effect between the two halves of the novel: 

and more than that, this very difference is, in a way, 

the central theme of the novel. "* I prefer, however, to 

use "characters" rather than "the two halves of the novel."> 
The use of contrast is, as the reader is aware, by no 

means peculiar to Daniel Deronda. What makes the difference 
in "timbre and effect" between the worlds of Daniel and 
Gwendolen so conspicuous is that Daniel attains his Hieria 
early in the novel while Gwendolen does not do so until 

the very end. The difference, of course, originates from 
the respective assumptions which their minds make and 


these assumptions are the subject of my thesis. 


Daniel 
Daniel is unigue in the sense that his egoism does 
not derive from any self-centred theory or desire, but 
from what appears to be his broad-mindedness. He demon- 
strates par excellence what I have elsewhere emphasized 
in this thesis that a character is, in George Eliot, what 
and how he thinks. Having read widely in history and 


developed broad sympathies, Ne has come to believe chat a 
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gentleman. does not. take sides) in, conflicts... His micro-— 
cosm is the one in which he, for some unknown reason, 
finds himself in the middle of something great without 
anys exertion On, his. pares it. ise the. one.2n.whichs thought 
16 in itself an end, and does not lead to any significant 
action. The danger in such an attitude is that it creates 
a vacuum. In the case of Daniel, the vacuum thus created 
leads to self-indulgent indolence and diffusiveness. Sir 
Hugo warns him against indifference: "don't become indif- 
Perenty Lo beads obacco! |) tied te seOOod Co bemumsSe | fash 
ancueGenerous= but den tl ecarty, thalentoottaltoiat Will fet 
do to give yourself to be melted down for the benefit of 


the tallow-trade" Sey But the narrator's commentary 
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is more analyjtic of the paralyzing effect that*his diffused 


Sympathy has on him: 


His early-wakened sensibility and reflective- 
ness had developed into a many-sided sympathy, 
which threatened to hinder any persistent course 
Of action: as soon as he took up any antagonism, 
though only in thought, he seemed to himself 
like the Sabine warriors in the memorable story 
--with nothing to meet his spear but flesh of 
his flesh, and objects that he loved. His 
imagination had so wrought itself to the habit 
of seeing things as they probably appeared to 
others, that a strong partisanship; unless.at 
were against an immediate oppression, had be- 
come an insincerity in him. . . A too reflec- 
tive and diffusive sympathy was in danger of 
paralysing in him that indignation against 
wrong and that selectness of fellowship which 
Sreernescondst ions Of Mora eOLeo i 21a) 


Daniel finds. himselt in the 1renic *ertuationwin which 


hisslarge sympathies, from lack of specificsaims, have 
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become a moral incubus. Moral immobility has replaced 
NiSsegoistics concern’ for his) fatherhood. | He desperately 
needs "some external event, or some inward light, that 
will urge him into a definite line of action, and compress 
his wandering energy." This event is provided by his 
successive meetings with Mirah, Gwendolen, and Mordecai. 
Bach encounter deepens his understanding of himself and 
brings him a step further towards total identification 
With thas’ Hiveria. 

Daniel comes across Mirah when he is rowing aimlessly 
on the Thames. What can be more self-indulging than this 
habit of rowing leisurely on the vastness of the river in 
the evening when "the shadows are lengthening and the lights 
are mellowing?" For Daniel it is the moment of greatest 
diffusion, when he totally forgets "his own existence" and 


Bars : 
that surrounds Nam, 


"feels melted in the general life" 
It is good to identify with the general life when one has 
awparticular purpose in view. But Danzel's day—dreaming 
is an Pc eemi ok effort to. avoid action. ~Wevarestola 
that he, in fact, forgets everything when dreaming: "He 
was forgetting everything else in a half-speculative, half 
involuntary identification of himself with the objects he 
wasmlooking at! (svi). 

He is shocked out of his reverie by the sight of a 


weenched Girl about to drown héerseli., ‘Great God!" ‘the 


words escaped Deronda in a tone so low and solemn that 
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seemed like a prayer become unconsciously vocal." The cry 
is that of his general life, seeking acquaintance with a 
particular life. The most interesting difference between 
Daniel and other characters of George Eliot is that he 
grows from the general to the particular; others progress 
from the particular to the general. The ghastly appearance 
of Mirah resurrects the dynamic force that lies buried in 
him: 

The agitating impression this forsaken girl 

was making on him stirred a fibre that lay 

close to his deepest interest in the fates 

of women--"perhaps my mother was like this 

one." The old thought had come now with a 

new impetus of mingled feeling, and urged 

that exclamation in which both East and West 

have for ages concentrated their awe in_the 

presence of enexorable calamity. (xvii) 

The importance of Mirah to Daniel cannot be overesti- 
mated. She awakens in him a consciousness of the unique 
demands of the individual human being, and this awakening 
eventually brings him to Mordecai and to his real vocation. 
Immediately following this encounter, he develops interest 
in Jewish affairs, and in Frankfort we see him haunting 
Jewish synagogues for clues that will lead to Mirah's rela- 
tions. The quest deepens both his sympathy and experience 
with the result that he acquires new interest in’the plight 
of women. He associates Mirah with his mother whose uncer- 
tain fate stands in his memory as the fate of oppressed 
womanhood. 


inareality, Daniel i156 drawn to Mirah because orehis 
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ine iamdesi ne tuoc find sanchorpin esomet hing soliva apomspree, 
hewever ot nhisecontact’ with this sutferima oir], hetrenains 
unseboledvandsuncertain “of His futures “He Simply “does not 
know what to<do with his life; which remains a burden eto 
him. His egoism is related to his inability to make up his 
MING yaboutc cenythings; His “microcésmiirs the "one in which nothing 
really happens. He is wandering in Europe in a vague quest 
for something worthwhile when he encounters Gwendolen at a 
Leubronn gambling house. His reaction to her shows his in- 
decision. He contemplates her from a distance, and does 
nothing more: 

Was she beautiful or not beautiful? and what 

was the secret of form or expression which gave 

the dynamic quality to her glance? Was the good 

or the evil genius dominant in those beams? 

Probably the evil; else why was the effect that 

of unrest rather than of undisturbed charm? 

Why was the wish to look again felt as coercion 

and not as a longing in which the whole being 

consents? (i) 

These questions tell the reader of the state of Deronda's 
paralyzed mind. He as “too “iIndolént to make up iis aiid about 
Heri He wants to know of her character without epproaching 
Herm He has “even 6 be ‘forced to: look at Hers” Later; he 
finds himself attached to her without knowing why. 

He is drawn to Mordecai by his need for something that 
will make life meaningful. Before he meets with him, he is 
VearninceaLtcer: 2a friend, "a “confidant to whom he: could open 
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would never have become attached to the Jewish prophet. What 
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he thinks is therefore as important to the development of 
Danzel) Deronda as it is to my theszs. Mordecas functions 
in the novel as his spiritual self, as the means by which 
his vague yearning for an ideal purpose becomes concretized. 
He relevantly regards Daniel as "my new life--my new self-- 
who will live when this breath is all breathed out" (ala 
His expectation is perfectly in accord with the end that 
Deronda, who has been trying to live outside his ego in 
order to unify himself with a larger nature, is yearning 
akter., Mordecai’s role of helping a character to attain his 
Hieria is by no means novel in George Eliot. Thomas a Kempis 
plays 2 Simiiar role for Maggie Tulliver; Rev Lyon for Felix 
Holt: Savonarola for Romola;s Dinah Morris for Adam aysoeee 
Only an understanding of the varied roles of the mentor in 
George Eliot can help the reader to appreciate the psycho- 
logical importance of Mordecai in the conception of Daniel 
Deronda.” 

Daniel's initial reaction to Mordecai, like his reacticn 
to Gwendolen, is one of vague suspicion. He is inclined to 
dismiss him as a monomaniac whose fanaticism is "intensified" 
by “obstacles and hastening death" (xli). 

But he and Mordecai have much in common and their 
relationship with each other is Drought about by the logic 
of their lives. Mordecai too has been an egoist, who has 
had dreams of being the life and centre of a world, of a 


nation. But disease and hard experience have made him real- 
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ize the limitations of the individual. He has come to 
bealige that the individual 1¢ either a pare of & Larger 
whole or he is nothing, and consequently he has buried his 
Idione in his desire to merge wholly with another human 
being. Like Deronda, he is a man of vision. His visions 
are real, not because they are prophetic, but because they 
procea@ trom the internal logic of his Jite: "The vearning 
which had panted upward from out of over-whelming discour- 
agements had Shera oes a hope--the hope into a confident 
belief, which, instead of being checked by the clear con- 
ception he had of his hastening decline, took rather the 
intensity of expectant faith in a prophecy which has only 
brief space to get fulfilled" (xxxviii). The idea which 


he has passionately held all his life long becomes more and 


more incarnate as his physical energy ebbs. In Middlemarch 


one is confronted with characters who fail because their 
theories are divorced from their feelings, but in Mordecai 
passion overflows outwards to electrify theory. For this 
reason his mind operates in concretized images because it 
has attained the creative stage, at which the Idione has 
completely disappeared, leaving the Hieria to radiate light 


like the sun: 

But the long-contemplated figure had come as an 
emotional sequence of Mordecai's firmest theoretic 
convictions; it had been wrought from the imagery 
O£ fers most passionate Tite; and’ 2t inevitably 
reappeared--reappeared in a more specific self- 
asserting form than ever. Deronda had that sort 
of resemblance to preconceived type which a finely 
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individual bust or portrait has to the more 

generalized copy left in our minds after a 

fongnantervale« + 2 And now his faceImet 

Mordecai's inward gaze as if it had always 

belongedstre therawartedtiriend. 2. 2 (soci) 

What is emphasized at the momentous meeting on Black- 
friars Bridge between Mordecai and Deronda is not prophecy 
but feeling. Deronda is attracted to the emaciated seer out 
Giea “habitual disposition" of his™tom meet rather than 
resist any claim on him in the shape of another's need: and 
this claim brought with it a sense of solemnity which seemed 
a radiation from Mordecai, as utterly nullifying his out- 
werd poverty and Jifting himeinto sauthority as af hechad 
been that preternatural guide seen in the universal legend, 
who suddenly drops his mean disguise and stands a manifest 
Power" (xl). What is significant in the meeting, as my 
thesis emphasizes, is what goes on in the minds of Daniel 
and Mordecai. The characters easily penetrate each other 
through empathy. Just as Deronda's itinerant sympathy finds 
lodging in Mirah and Gwendolen, it has also come to find a 
home in Mordecai. But Mordecai is greater than either Mirah 
or Gwendolen because he has the experience and the knowledge 
which one acquires through long suffering. He is qualified 
to teach Daniel that visions become inspiration when they 
derive’ from physical, contact with humanity: Visions re 
the creators and feeders of the world. I see, I measure the 
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fellows." This passage is important because it throws into 
relief Daniel's vague visions which do not derive from 
physical contact with humanity. 

Mordecai's earnestness impresses Deronda because he is 
beginning to acquire experience through his contact with 
Mirah and Gwendolen. He subsequently tells the seer, "I 
feel with you--I feel strongly with you." But Mordecai in- 
Sists that he must stop being vague. He ought to become 
something other than his old self: "You must be not only 
a hand to me, but a soul--believing my belief--being moved 
by my reasons-—-hoping my hope--seeing the vision I point 
to. . .« you will take the sacred inheritance of the Jew" 
(xlii). To emancipate himself from his microcosm, Deronda 
must modify his thoughts and become a new man in the process. 
Mordecazjhas the capacity, whichedeniel has: net, sof changing 
abstract thoughts into concrete frien 

His teaching reaches its climax when he tells Daniel 
that "you would remind me that I may be under an illusion-- 
Phot chevnistory of coum people Ss trust bass been fulifot 
tplicetions Lis eaSOrit Might) Deawitn: myecnust eo meyvouwould 
make lateans illusion’ (<1). Thisaquotataonisuppertssthermain 
tenet of my thesis that the) shape of thercharacter* saworld 
dépendswonsthe state of his mind. In has effortsntoséxplain 
histuse of symbolic imagery, Mordecai makes it (clear that 
thestuliiilment of his vision rests*entirely on the human 


mind, not on any supernatural agent. For George Eliot fail- 
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UlCeiie cd mental attriice.) Ihe tdvon1c mind cresces- ony 
illusions because its narrow desires prevent it from pro- 
Fiting from the Store of human knowledge avarlable to at. 
Bue the world ob the Hieria, supporeed, a6 at 26, by whe 
experience and knowledge of the whole human race, cannot 
be illusory. Its flaws derive from human frailty and not 
from the claims that. it makes on individuals. Mordecai‘s 
trust challenges Deronda to accept the burdens of being a 
Hieria, and he rightly considers the challenge as the major 
‘egies! eye Jiguigey il cika ey 

But Daniel 25 mer converted] —He 16 much toc fond oF 
Wis Gream world to Care, for Mordecai es crust. | BUubein epi te 
of himself, his contact with the prophet has given him some- 
thing new to think about. And as his thought changes, he 
too changes: "Why, we are the beginning of the ages, which 
Canvoniy be just by virtue of Just qucdments 2m separare 
human breasts--Separate yet combined. Even steam-engines 
Coula ice Have Got: made without that condition, bur muse 
Have Stayed in the mind of James Watt” (x11 ).2 In his efrorcs 
to find a new belief, he touches on one of the most complex 
Problems in) George Hliot--the question of Wmity—in-separate— 
ness. The steam-engine is the author's example par excellence 
of how separate individual components can function as a Meet 
When one becomes a Hieria his relationship with his community 
is similar to the relationship of steam-engine and water. 


Daniel uses the comparison to resolve his perplexity. . The 
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individual is both the "meeting point" of and "the new start- 
ang ott OF i eee en a menseie era eM UeRA race, an 
individual is an inheritor of ideas which he has no power 
to reject, just as neither water nor steam-engine can reject 
each other. But for the continuity of the race, man must 
become an individual in order to originate new ideas from 
his individuality. Daniel's problem has been his inability 
to originate ideas because he has lost his individuality in 
his generality, and his recognition of the separateness of 
Ene Inc vidual am JucGment 2s aesigmitacant EuLnIng point 
tients earhadrss Te brings im, Closermeto Mordecai. 

In spite of his moral gains, however, he cannot commit 
himself to any particular action. He is still ego-centred 
end £1nds, it ditiaicult to give up the idea that he as: to 
become an English lord, who will have many privileges with- 
out special duties. But he comes to a total recognition 
when his mother tells him that he is a Jew. "If this reve- 
lation had been made to me before I knew you both," he tells 
Mordecai and Mirah, "I think my mind would have rebelled 
against it. Perhaps I should have felt then--'If I could 
have chosen, I would not have been a dew!” (1xiii). He has 
something of his mother's nature in him, but through the in- 
fluence of his mentors, he has been able to avoid his mother's 
error. His consciousness of his moral gains brings him to the 
knowledge which is the central moti£ of George Eliot™s fictions: 


"Tt is you who have give shape to what, I believe, 
was an inherited yearning--the effect of brooding, 
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passionate thoughts in many ancestors--thoughts 
that seem to have been intensely present in 

my grandfather. Suppose the stolen offspring 
Ob ssome mountain tribe brougat up tinea acaty 

of the plain; or one with an inherited genius 
for painting, and born blind--the ancestral 
life would lie within them as a dim longing 

for unknown objects and sensations, and the 
Spell-bound habit of their inherited frames 
would be like a cunningly-wrought musical 
instrument, never played on, but quivering 
throughout in uneasy mysterious moanings of 

Peo eter rCace Struct mt e thal, Oiler ther rigit 
Louch, .cdives musics Something, | ike. chatty 1 
think, has been my experience. Since I began 
to read and know, I have always longed for some 
ideal task, in which I might feel myself the 
heart and brain of a multitutde--some social 
captainship which would come to me as a duty, 
endsnot be striven.for as alpersonal mrize.? (ix) 


Here iS an explanation of the basic assumption which is 
at the root of George Eliot's writing that true knowledge is 
eerGCognition of man's relationship to His inheritance asea 
member of the human wae Deronda's psychological change 
coincides with a change in his fortunes, His wish to. become 
Mehesteart and brain of <demaltitude! does snot origigzate in 
@ self-centred theory of life, but in his submissiveness to 
the-human Situation. In this submissiveness, whichis ne 
longer an excuse to indulge his natural penchant, for dieiuse- 
ness, he is-a-step closer to.total identiaticabion with bis 
Hieria. He has emancipated himself from his microcosm. 

But his psychological gains notwithstanding, he still 
has van obstacie to overcomes. Although-Gwendolen plays a 
Jazge-roletin his education, heeis primaviiy aturacted te 
her by some weakness of his, by that side of him which would 


have surrendered him to his mother, if Mirah and Mordecai had 
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not intervened to rescue him. Like Alcharisi, Gwendolen 
loves to do what she likes: she is not conscious of the 
claims of the outside world. If Daniel succumbs to her 
wishes, he will have to return to his selfish hopes of be- 
coming nothing better than an English gentleman. He has to 
make strong efforts to overcome his special feelings for 
Gwendolen who has come to depend entirely on him since the 
death of her husband. He confesses to himself "that a year 
ago, he would hardly have asked himself whether he loved her: 
the impetuous determining impulse which would have moved him 
would have been to save her from sorrow, to shelter her life 
for ever more from the dangers of loneliness, and carry out 
to the last the rescue he had begun in that monitary redemp- 
tion of the necklace" (lxv). He is unable to make up his 
mind about her because of his natural habit of indecision. 
His sympathies, like his thoughts, are diffused. David 
Carico points. out, Pather signiticantly, that, Derondars 
"disease of sympathy is the reason why he finds himself in 
relationship with Gwendolen and Wesealee ae tee Tiercreac Ls, 
of course, concerned with the contrast which Gwendolen and 
Mordecai make with each other. But because of his education, 
Daniel is now in a position to emancipate himself from his 


cloying ‘sympathy. "His judgment," we are told, is "no longer 
wondering in the mazes of impartial sympathy, but choosing, 
Wattmathesnoole pactiality which 1s men™s Desc Strength, the 


closer fellowship that makes sympathy practical" (1xiii). 
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He becomes convinced that physical separation from 
Gwendolen will strengthen her morally. General love inspires 
faith in human goodness, and this faith is what Gwendolen 
needs. In his last interview with her he tells her that 
"Now we can perhaps never see each other again. But our 
minds may get nearer" (lxix). Their separation is to be a 
Guarantee of their resolve that they "will each be true/ To 
high allegiance, higher than our iangeth 

But he chooses Mirah because his personal love for her 
is capable of uniting his affection with duty. He has more 
Spiritual affinity with her than with the rather turbulent 
Gwendolen, and his choice is a logical outcome of his inter- 
nal and external experiences. Their marriage is rather a 
celebration of the Shemah or the principle of the divine 
unity which embraces "as its consequence the ultimate unity 
of mankind" (lxi). Deronda's subsequent mission to the East 
to revive Judaism is a mission to revive the passions which 
have given the world not only a great religion, but also a 
unifying hope in life. Viewed in this way, his mission 
will benefit both the Zionists and the Gentiles, the Morde- 
cais and the Gwendolens. George Eliot repeatedly insists 
on human relationships as the basis for a beatific existence. 
Danleis bold quest for a faith that gives organic form to 
human relationships is not only a logical outcome of his 
Webel, Grow, UL also ai appropriate, CONnCIuSsi On. to George 


Bion © search £o0r a valid principle of lite. Daniel’ s 
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Hieria can be identified with the whole moral universe. 


Gwendolen and Grandcourt 


To make Gwendolen and Grandcourt vital, George Eliot 
returns to the technique which she perfected in Middlemarch, 
the technique of wedding two young egoists for the purpose 
of their education. Surrounded always by an adoring mother, 
Sisters, and servants, Gwendolen comes to believe that her 
pleasure 16 the most: imoortant thing in the world. "My plan,” 
she says blandly, "is to do what pleases me" (vii). Her plan 
is sanctioned, in her mind, by a Sincere belief that she is 
an exceptional person who must have an exceptional destiny. 
Prom this Conception of herself, She creates a little world 
imi woach she 12s, the only one that matters and in which her 
actions are governed entirely by her antipathies and incli- 
nations. Her relationships with members of her family illus- 
trate how she has made herself a victim of her antipathies. 
Because she does not like her step-father, she upbraids her 
mother for marrying him: “It would have been nicer if you 
had not" (iii), she advises. Again because she is disin- 
clined to teach her half-sister Alice, she tells her mother, 
Wie wello be mich better for Her to be tonoran® 2. 2 1 is 
her role, she would do it well." Through selfishness, she 
has) lost her macural affection, and since feeling is the 
Glue thateoinds one to one’s fellow beings, loss of this 


faculty is synonymous with loss of one's essential humanity. 
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ihe essences or ‘egoism lies in sucha lossev The oreat dif-— 
ference between Gwendolen's world and Daniel Deronda's can 
be attributed to the fact that Daniel never loses his affec- 
tions for members of his family, while Gwendolen never devel- 
ops affection for those close to her. But she is not nat-= 
urally devoid of affectionate feelings. She is rather a 
very complex individual whose capacity for feeling is 
eclipsed by a strong desire to dominate. 

At the beginning of the novel, her actions are con- 
trolled by her Idionic self which claims special privileges. 
As a result of this claim, she rebels against "the restraints 
of family conditions." But the most significant achievement 
of this rebelliousness is to refuse giving her sister her 
lessons. Another privilege which she claims is that of 
queenship. As a queen of her little world, she is intoler- 
antiof any rivalry on opposition © Gradually mersdetestation 
for opposition degenerates into a morbid fear of any nature 
that asewidervand larger than hers: 8"solatude aneany wide 
scene impressed her with an undefined feeling of immeasurable 
existence aloof from her, in the midst of which she was help- 
lessly incapable of asserting herself" (vi). By the same 
l6giciasherbecomes Tiable “toefits of spiratual dread because 
she fears the mysterious knowledge that she cannot comprehend. 
Her fears confine her in her narrow microcosm because she 
lacks the wider knowledge that will emancipate her from her 


ego. 
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she has) a morbid) fear of ‘death land love... a She Gs 
petrified when she sees the picture of a "dead face", and 
She recoils from Rex's love-making "like a sea-anemone at 
Ghee grouchy tol achinger! lovig j Weatherenpresents:tieimystery 
of life over which she has no control whatsoever. But love 
ES ersupreme “actheof Gitruism ain which one's: egoimerces with 
that of the beloved object. To be capable of love one must 
Suppress one's ego. Gwendolen absorbs her own love in self- 
worship and therefore cannot share her affections with others. 
Deprivecvok ilove for “others ~sshe begins to think? thatmotiers 
are created to supply her rather large demands. She is at- 
tracted to Rex because he fulfils a temporary need for a 
playmate: she is attracted to Grandcourt because he is the 
means by which "the dignities, the luxuries, the power of 
doing a great deal of what she likes to do" can be attained 
(xiii). Contemplating the narrowness of Gwendolen's world of 
imelination <and antipathy ,. the nmarratom cannotrmelm observing : 

Could there be a slenderer, more insignificant 

threat in human history than this consciousness 

of a girl, busy with her small inferences of the 

way in which she could make her life pleasant?=— 

in a time, too, when ideas were with fresh vigour 

making armies of themselves, and the universal 

kinship was declaring itself fiercely: when women 

on the other side of the world would not mourn 

for the husbands and sons who died bravely ina 

common cause, and men stinted of bread on our 

Side of the world heard ‘of that iwillingyicss and 

were patient: a time when the soul of man was 

waking to pulses which had for centuries been 

beating in him unheard, until their full sum made 


a new life of terror or of joy. (xi)16 


Theunity, of Daniel Deronda lies in this Gmportant cross 
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reference which shows the distance that separates Gwendolen's 
world from that of Daniel) foreinstances othe heroine ls 
narrowness makes it impossible for her to see her lot in 
relationship with the lots of mankind “in generals for this 
reason she is unable to generate the sympathetic feeling 
which ought to mediate between her microcosm and the macro- 
cosm that envelops her. Later she is to be forced, by her 
circumstances, into the consciousness of a life larger than 
hers through contact with Daniel Deronda. 

Meanwhile, it is her inclination to marry Grandcourt, 
although she knows that she is not in love with him. But 
she wavers when she has to make the important decision 
because her moral life or Hieria is revolted at the idea of 
a marriage without love. John P. Kearney notes that her 
perplexity is the result of a "ruptured identity that afflicts 
every George Eliot heroine in some way. nn! Buteher cont lict 
does not stem, as in the case of Maggie Tulliver or Dorothea 
Brooke, from a tragic division between love and duty, but 
from a conflict of her Idione and Hieria. To help her make 
Up her mind on’ a moral” principle; the author brings heriante 
contact with Mrs Glasher, who loves Grandcourt and has four 
Cha loren by him.’ Mrs Glasher®eppeals to Gwendolen, on? the 
grounds of her love and on the grounds of human sympathy for 
fer a ilegitimate’ children, notto marry Grandcourt.. —Butethe 
heroine fails completely to appreciate the moral implications 
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picture of the dead face: "Gwendolen, watching Mrs Glasher's 
facchwhile shetspeke, felt aesart ofaterror-Wwittewaces..t 
Semeegnostly ivrsiconenad-come to her an saecdmeam! Gxin7 ee eche 
recoils from the knowledge which, in essence, opposes her 
queenly wishes. The idea that Grandcourt has dared to love 
someone other than her supreme self is an intolerable chal- 
PencealOeNer Senceptlonpolethings. Siteiseher pride, anol ner 
moral sense that is nettled: "There is nothing worth caring 
for," she declares. "I believe all men are bad, and I hate 
them." The egoist generalizes from a very little experience 
and withdraws into his microcosm when confronted with a 
serious moral problem. 

Her Jittle world, built around Grandcourt, shattered, 
she runs away to Leubronn where she takes to gambling, imagin- 
ing herself the "empress of luck" (xv). The inveterate ego- 
ist often believes himself to be the favoured child of 
einen Ge eresaceas ee and gambling is the usual means 
by which fortune crowns her favourite offspring. Gwendolen 
does not gamble for money, but to reassert her supremacy and 
to reassure herself that she is still the centre of a viable 
microcosm. "She had begun to believe in her luck, others 
had=sbegum to believe in it: she had visions of being followed 
by a corteye who would worship her as a goddess of luck and 
Wwateh her play as a directing augqury” (ije. Bub her concen— 
tration is broken by the appearance of Daniel on the scene. 


Her thought is arrested and she imagines that the new-comer 
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is "measuring her and looking down on her as an inferior." 
Her Hierza is beginning to” assert itself. This consciousness 
of someone imagining himself as her superior is the first 
Symptom of a movement away from her ego. Significantly, she 
begins to lose her winnings as Daniel looks on. 

Gwendolen's family fortunes are lost to gambling, and 
her faith in herself, as the queen of fortune is vigorously 
jolted. She momentarily loses "the implicit confidence that 
her destiny must be one of luxurious ease, where any trouble 
Enace Veccurred would be well ‘clad and provided for’ (ir)F" Buc 
eOoereassure herselr that fortune “cannot actually cut Ner Off, 
she resorts to narcissism: 

She sat gazing at her image in the growing light, 

her face gathered a complacency gradual as the 

cheerfulness of the morning. Her beautiful lips 

curled into a more and more decided smile, till 

at last she took off her hat, leaned forward and 

kissed the cold glass which had looked so warm. 

How could she believe in sorrow? If it attacked 

ner, she felt the force to crush at, to dety 27, 

or run away from it, as she had done already. 

Anything seemed more possible than that she could 

go on bearing miseries, great or small. (ii) 

Stil “aincaer the firm Control of ner anclination, she Looks 
tovwkeweimage Lor ‘consolation racier tian seek elo from che 
outside unknown world of the Daniel Derondas. Gwendolen kis= 
Sing the marror recalls the table of [dione seeing only her 
Wretey face in the Take. She, the periect. Idione,) faite sin 
love with herself and forgets the macrocosm that surrounds 


her. She pawns her turquoise necklace, inherited from her 


father, rather than seek monetary aid from her companions, 
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But Daniel Deronda retrieves the precious inheritance which 
he returns to her with an anonymous note: "A stranger who 
has found Miss Harleth's necklace returns it to her with the 
hopectiat she wild snot again piskuthe ilesssofeit! (Giijee The 
necklace is Gwendolen's vital link with her people and with 
history; hersattempt to dispose of it as a selfishky arrogant 
SErorte sto veut vital! links wlLthehumani ey: 

Gwendolen refuses to accept what has happened to her; 
she continues to cling to the fond hope that she is still 
fortune's birthright and that somehow something will happen 
dramatically to save her from the humiliation of indigence. 
But such thoughts can only lead to misery. She is disen- 
chanted upon return to her home at Offendene, because she 
sees the town--its railway station and the surrounding nat- 
ural scenery--as Dorothea Brooke sees Lowick upon her return 
from her honeymoon, through the mirror of her personal lot: 

Gwendolen felt that the dirty paint in the waiting- 

room, the dusty decanter of flat water, and the 

texts in large letters calling on her to repent 

and be converted, were part of the dreary pros- 

pect opened by her family troubles; and she hurried 

away to the outer door looking towards the lane and 

fields. But here the very gleams of sunshine seemed 
melancholy, for the autumnal leaves and grass were 
shivering, and the wind was turning up the feathers 

of a cock and two croaking hens which had doubtless 

parted with their grown-up offspring and did not 

know what to do with themselves ... (xxi) 

It is Gwendolen, not the hens, who is at a loss what to 


do with herself. She sees herself in all nature and can, 


theretore, derive mo relief from contacts with natural objects. 
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Disenchantment may only lead to dispersal of illusions when 
the disillusioned egoist develops an emotional, but disinter- 
ested attachment with something other than himself. Such 
affection will enable him to see his lot in relationship 
with the lots of others. Gwendolen fails to develop affec- 
tion for others, and the more she is chastened by experi- 
ence the more she clings to her ego, as a pet dog fawns on 

a hostile master. One of the means by which one can free 
onself from one's ego is to labour in the ianterest of others. 
But Gwendolen views all labour as a burden. We have seen 
that she cannot give lessons to her sister Alice. But even 
now that she is threatened with indigence, she cannot work 
as a governess because it is a situation in which she 
GCannot<do) as she likes. And to live ansa, less expensive 
homelas equally repugnant ta her, assat makesher feel less 
important. 

She prefers a, job in whach sheswill be gileriiied as a 
GueGm, senansincershe cannou be thetenmpress Of luck, she 
imagines she can be the queen of the stage. She soon con- 
structs a new world in which she--now a celebrated opera 
singer, like Grisi--becomes the cynosure of admiring crowds. 
When, however, Klesmer tells her that she has no musical 
taskence, her world collapses; andurimdingathat being acsinger 
is not synonymous with doing what one likes, she abandons her 
musical ambitions and regrets seeking the advice of Klesmer. 


Fou.George Eliot; music is thesexpression’of acdeeply 
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SeLc thought ,~? which unites one with a larger world outside 
oneself. In Frankfort, the Hebrew liturgy moves Deronda 
Like “the prayer which) seeks for mothang especial, but 1s 4 
yearning to escape from the limitations of our own weakness 
anc invocation of all Good fo enter and abide with ws" (se217)- 
Gwendolen's desire to appropriate music for selfish ends con- 
trasts with Deronda's or Mirah's rejection of music as a 
Career.) This is not to sey thet music 1s not a Suitable 
career for men and women. Klesmer, for instance, is a pro- 
fessional musician, but his music is a felt expression of 
his soul. He is a musician before he is a careerist, and 
his music is not directed towards the applause of the crowd 
as is Gwendolen's. He telis Gwendolen that her music is 
expressive of "a puerile state of culture. . . the passion 
ene PRougnt Of people without any breadth of NoriZzous ssa. 
(v). Gwendolen does not really love music; she wishes merely 
to exhibit her beautiful face on the stage, and music is a 
means by which she hopes to do that. 

Disappointed over her new scheme to become the empress 
of the stage, she withdraws, as usual, into her Idione and 
blames others for her misfortunes. Her troubles, she reflects, 
have "all been caused by other people's disagreeable or wicked 
conduct, and there was really nothing pleasant to be counted 
on in the world" (xxiv). The knowledge that she has no musi- 
cal talent has undermined her confidence in herself, and hence 


has alienated her from her best friend--herself. As a result 
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She becomes a victim of the restlessness which comes to one 
"to whom distrust in herself and her good fortune has come 
as a sudden shock, like a rent across the path that she was 
treading carelessly." Trapped in her microcosm, Gwendolen, 
like Rosamond Vincy, succumbs to ennui and renders herself 
incapable of any action which may liberate her from a barren, 
fastidious egoism. Her crisis, instead of leading her to 
moral consciousness and regeneration, prepares her mind for 
the acceptance of Grandcourt on a principle that compromises 
her morally. 

The desires of her Idione draw her in the direction of 
Grandcourt. Her subsequent engagement to the latter proves 
the contention of my thesis that the choice that a character 
makes is invariably dependent on her deSires, rather than on 
external pressures: 

"Am I to understand that some one else is 
preferred?" 
Gwendolen, now impatient of her own embarrass-— 

ment, determined to rush at the difficulty and 

free herself. She raised her eyes again and said 

with something of her former clearness and defiance, 

'No'--wishing him to understand, "What then? I 

may hot be ready to take you." There was mothing 

that Grandcourt could not understand which he 

perceived likely to affect his amour propre. 

Almost to her own astonishment, Gwendolen felt 

a sudden alarm at the image of Grandcourt finally 

riding away. What would be left her then? Nothing 

but the former dreariness. She likes him to be 

Eporew wes SOV Ll) 

Gwendolen's desires rather than her moral life, control 
the interview. She cannot open the vital question about 


Mrs Glasher, because her Idionic nature is already too much 


committed to Grandcourt and because "the question of love on 
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her own part had occupied her scarcely at all in relation 
to Grandcourt." Instead of rejecting the suitor, she tells 
a story that is uppermost in her mind--the story of her 
disappointed queenship in the loss of her family fortunes. 
ohe thus plays into the hands of her calculating suitor who 
wants to enslave her because she is poor. He, as expected 
of him, proposes to rescue the heroine's family on the con- 
dition that Gwendolen marries him: 

"You accept what will make such things a matter 

of course?" said Grandcourt, without any new eager- 

ness. "You consent to become my wife?" This time 

Gwendolen remained quite pale. Something made her 

rise from her seat in spite of herself and walk to 

a little distance. Then she turned and with her 

hands folded before her stood in silence. 

Gwendolen, the gambler, defers to chance on important 
moral problems. Her silence is a means of purchasing time, 
ana time, Lor Her, 1s the nandmaid) of chance. “Grandcoure 
knows what is going on in her mind and decides to force his 
advantage: 

Mo you Command me to go? ' No familiar spirit 
could have suggested to him more effective words. 
"No, ' said Gwendolen. She could not let him 

go: that negative was a clutch. She seemed to 

herself to be, after all, only drifted towards 

the tremendous decision:--but drifting depends 

on something besides the currents, when the sails 

have been set beforehand. 

"Drifting" here should be associated with waiting for 
chance. It is the vehicle by which chance helps the heroine 


to obliterate moral consciousness, before committing herself 


to Grandcourt. But the merely passive form of yielding is 
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not sufficient. She is given a second opportunity to make 
Up eker sind sconsciously = 

~XOu aCCcepL amy devotion? esceld Grarndcouret, 

holding his hat by his side and looking 

straight into her eyes, without other move- 

ment. Their eyes meeting in that way seemed 

to allowsany length of (pauses -but wait as long 

as she would, how could she contradict her- 

self? What had she detained him for? He had 

shut out any explanation. 

"Yes," came as gravely from Gwendolen's lips 

as if she had been answering to her name in a 

Court (Ore sice. 

But it is Gwendolen and not Grandcourt who has “shut out 
anysexplanation..! Fa R. Leavis Signiiicantily notes that the 


: 2 
~ a8 a "true expression of her moral economy." ° Although 


"ves 
the response has not come without struggles, it is clear, 
nevertheless, that it is the logical result of her egoistic 
desires. She believes herself to be the empress of chance, 
and sees marriage with the rich man as an evidence that 
peovidence has marked her ut for an extreordinary yrolew) For 
this reason she assigns a large role to chance in the process 
of her engagement. However, chance, in George Eliot, is often 
the result of "the elaborate and complex system of causes" 
which has been working beyond the knowledge of ease 
Her egoism creates her chances. 

After her engagement, she tells her mother jubilantly, 
imverything 21s settled. You ave mot going to sawyer s Cottage, 
Ieaieno s otto be inspected by Mrs Mompert, and everything 
is to be as I like" (xxvii). These are the thoughts which 


lie behind her ‘ves With the revival of her natural vivacity 
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comes also a hope for unlimited power. She thinks of her 
would-be husband "as a man over whom she was going to have 
mniceranite power (xxviii). She rationelizes her cConcuct 
on the score that her marriage is providentially ordained 
for the benefit of the Glashers. She will use her power 
to urge her husband "to the most liberal conduct towards 
Mre Glacher's children.” it as better for Mrs Glasher that 
Gwendolen rather than someone else marries Grandcourt. "He 
Gould Nave married Her af he had lvkeds" but be did not like.” 
With such self-justifying thoughts, she explains away the 
moral arguments against her marrying him. But her attempts 
LO explain her “conduct to Nerseli shew that she ws susceptiple 
LOumorei try ame tiet sae 2S Mot Capable Gr GiSsociating er 
self completely from ethical questions. 

But Grandcourt is a more consummate egoist than Gwendolen. 
His egoism, unlike Gwendolen's, is not penetrated by a fear 
OL the unknown or by a moral conscience. He ©Ss. thoroughly 
Wedetarive and his ehougnis move Tangurdly “like tie circlerce 
ene sees in a dark pool continually dying out and “continually 
started again by some impulse from below the surface" (xxviii). 
firsts a rather poetic way Of describing Now a mind clovyed 
wren passions of cruelty can De paralyzed Dy 10S own secre-— 
Proree fr inneritor of large =ortuneés, he mas gradually 
developed a fastidious taste for cruelty from habits of uncon- 
trolled self-indulgence, Having no active occUpation, he 


learns to torture others for his own entertainment. Through 
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a habitual indulgence in cruelty he comes to lose his affec- 
tions; just as Gwendolen loses hers in the worship of her 
peavcty. * Tt 1s Tronics” butecensi stent  with+ hes nature, that 
he should be attracted to Gwendolen because he knows that 
she cannot love him. He will get more entertainment from 
torturing a pretty girl who does not love him. ‘He gets more 
pleasure 
out of this notion than he could have done 

out of winning a girl of whom he was sure that 

she had a strong inclination fer fim personally. 

- - - He had no taste for a woman who was all 

tenderness to him, full of petitioning solicitude 

and willing obedience. He meant to be master of 

a woman who would have liked to master him, and 

who perhaps would have been capable of mastering 

anotner man. (xxviii, 

He iS a cynic who is beyond moral regeneration, and Gwen- 
dolen completely satisfies his image of a woman to be enslaved; 
She too is proud and hates "a man who went down on his knees, 
and came fawning on me." 

In wedding Gwendolen to Grandcourt, the author exploits, 
for aronic intensity, the antithesis of two natures that are 
inherently different, although sharing some minor, superficial 
interests. For Gwendolen, nemesis starts, even before the 
Wecdind, With a questioning terrors ~Belore Nebr contact wir 
Mrs Glasher, she had never seriously been concerned with the 
question of right and wrong im relation to her actions. “Her 
dictum had been to do what she liked, but now a new dimension 


has been added to her life: "It was new to her that a ques-— 


Piomcterignt or wrong an her conduct should rouse fer terrors 
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As a wedding present, Grandcourt promises his wife a 
family diamond necklace, which he had originally given to 
Mrs Glasher. The diamonds arrive on her wedding day with 
an accompanying letter from her rival: 

"These diamonds, which were once given with ardent 

love to Lydia Glasher, she passes on to you. You 

have broken your word to her, that you might possess 

what was hers. . . . The man you have married has a 

withered heart. His best young love was mine; 

you could not take that from me when you took the 

best. ws. am tne Grave, inewhacheyour Chance of 

happiness is buried as well as mine." (xxxi) 

Gwendolen's wrong-doing is not that she marries Grand- 
court, but that she marries him without love. For George 
Eliot, a relationship based on love has a more valid claim 
on the individual than the one based only on a legal marriage 
from which the affections are expe tledaa- From Ene AuvEener’s 
point Of view, Mrs Glasher, who 18 1m love With ‘Geandcoure 
and has had four children by him, has a better title to the 
jewels, which to her are a symbol of her love and motherhood. 

Because Gwendolen has a moral sense and because she is 
Gapable of, thinking of Others, Mrs Glasher’s Letver aitects 
her greatly. The coveted jewellery, instead of becoming the 
symbol of her new social status aS the empress of Grandcourt 
and chance, becomes ironically what serving Mrs Mompert as a 
governess is to her--"a Mumbojumbo" (S3vii4i).) she vie sei zed 
bY a "Spasm of terror’ acter reading the letter which turns 


the diamonds tnto “poisoned gems” Chat” permeate her whole 


being. When her husband enters her room she suffers a nervous 
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shock; (screaming \"agaimeand Jag@aimewith hysterical evaolence. " 
Teerstinteres ting to Mote that 6a ssithetming of she heroine 
which transforms the necklace into a bugbear, just as it 
transforms the turquoise one redeemed by Daniel Deronda into 
aimoral forces Hersreactiom sto Mrs Glaser" s letter ws 
Hiportant tomy ‘thesis. if she ididsnot think as she "did; the 
letter would have meant nothing to her and the story of the 
novel would have been quite different. At the Abbey, she 
consciously refuses to wear the diamonds and the consequent 
dialogue that ensues between her and her husband indicates 
the extent of her mental anguish: 


Granagecourt Stooc, with, has back Co 8the wire and 
looked at her as she entered. 

WP Sa leogetner tas you likey «she said, 
Speaking ratier Galdly. ... 

UNGe Savcs Grandcouru,. 

Gwendolen felt suddenly uncomfortable, won- 
dering, what.twas (io tcome. a... 

"Oh, mercy!" she exclaimed, the pause lasting 
Hide tshe could Dearie mo®longer. “How ams 
to alter myself?" 

UPput “on the diamonds “9 said Crandcourte  ecking 
straight at her with his narrow glance. 

Gwendolen paused in her turn, afraid of 
showing any emotion, and feeling that nevertheless 
there was some change in her eyes as they met his. 
But she was obliged to answer, and said as indif- 
Perentiy as) she coulda, “Chy pleases not, 1 den: 
think diamonds suit me." 

What vou-thinke has Nothange co do with 
Sara Grandcourt, his Sotto voce imperlousness 
seeming to have an evening quietude and finish, 


Piecewise. tol het. "T wish you to wear the dia- 
monds.(s Gexsv) 


Grandcourt is so self-assured that he has no need to 
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form of cruelty that makes a mockery of human emotions. 
Gwendolen is forced to yield to an egoism that is far 
Stronger than hers: "He delights in making the dogs and 
horses quail: that is half his pleasure in calling them 
his," she says to herself, as she opens the jewel-case with 
a shivering sensation. "It will come to be so with me: and 
I shall quail. What else is there for me? I will not say 
to the world 'Pity me.'" What normally gives egoism greater 
intensity is the egoist's feeling of alienation from the 
world. Gwendolen's suffering is made double by her sense 

of alienation from herself also: "her confidence in herself 
and her destiny had turned into remorse and dread; she 
trusted neither herself nor her future." The scene again 
stresses what goes on in the character's mind. 

Gwendolen is remorseful and in order to attract Daniel's 
sympathy she wears the necklace which he had redeemed at 
Leubronn on her wrist. She says to Daniel, now her mentor, 
"You must tell me then what to think and ‘what to do- else 
why did you not let me go on doing as I liked, and not minding? 
If I had gone on gambling I might have won again, and I might 
have got not to care for anything else. You would not let 
me~do that. Why shouldnt 1 do as 2 121ke, -and motmaind? 
Other people do" (xxxvi). The journey to moral regeneration 
is always an up and down one. In marrying Grandcourt, 
Gwendolen lapses from the progress that she makes at Leubronn. 


Now she recognizes that she has to accept some moral responsi- 
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bility if she is to appeal again to’ Daniel's sympathy. She 
deliberately blames Daniel for making her morally conscious 
im the Eirst place. But her confessor knows that she is 
not morally bankrupt, because she has a conscience that is 
sensitive to wrong and right. He knows that her lot will 
improve if she can emancipate herself from her microcosm: 

Look on other lives besides your own. See what 

their troubles are, and how they are borne. 

imy tO Care about Something im ethic: vase world 

besides the gratification of small selfish 

desires. Try to care for what is best in 

thought and action--something that is good 

apart from the accidents of your own lot. 

Delight in something other than the supreme "self" medi- 
ates between the ego and the larger world. Gwendolen's nar- 
cissist tendency prevents her from taking any interest in 
the larger world that surrounds her. Earlier, when she 
would not hear Mirah's singing because she herself is only 
middling in music, Daniel had told her that excellence should 
be admired for the sake of mankind. A disinterested admir- 
ation of what is good "encourages one about life generally: 
it shows the spiritual wealth of the world" (xxxvi). However, 
Gwendolen's continued recognition of Daniel as a superior 
human being is a sign that she can be regenerated morally 
Whemetiils: LeCcognit1on 1S purded of “the selfs element toe 
Leecottcacned fo Lt. 

But Gwendolen's desire to confide in Daniel Deronda is 


not enough. She must face the consequences of her actions. 


Unconsciously, she has been deriving comfort from the feeling 
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that her meeting with Mrs Glasher remains a secret. It is 
for this reason that she has willingly submitted to indig- 
nities from her husband. But her submission ought to derive 
from a Sincere feeling of remorse rather than from a sélfish 
hope. When her husband reveals that he has all along known 
of her little secret, she collapses. The revelation, "like 

a sharp knife-edge drawn across her skin" shatters the 
illusion on which her microcosm is built; she is plunged into 
disenchantment: 

Already she was undergoing some hardening 

effect from feeling that she was under eyes 

which saw her past actions solely in the light 

of her lowest motives. She lived back in the 

scenes of her courtship, with the new bitter 

consciousness of what had been in Grandcourt's 

mind--certain now, with her present experience 

of him, that he had had a peculiar triumph in 

conquering her damp repugnance, and that ever 

Since their marriage he had a cold exultation 

in knowing her fancied secret. Her imagination 

exaggerated every tyrannical impulse he was 

capable of. (sxlviii) 

Gwendolen's reflections underscore the point of my thesis 
that the character in George Eliot is often a victim of his 
own thoughts. But in these speculations, Gwendolen is only 
being unfair to her husband, whose aim in revealing the secret 
is to engage his wife's proud egoism on his side against 
Lush and Mrs Glasher. But the revelation is morally necessary. 
Open confession of sin is a primary step towards regeneration 
in George Eliot. Gwendolen's frustration, though understand- 


able, shows that she is still a victim of her Idione. After 


the scene, she does what only the supreme egoist can do-- 
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begins to meditate tne death of her antagonist so as to free 
herself from moral responsibility: "What release, but 
death? Not her own death. Gwendolen was not a woman who 
could easily think of her own death as a near reality, or 
front for nerself the dark entrance on the untried and 
invisible. It seemed more possible that Grandcourt should 
die” (xlviii). But once more the thought of Deronda saves 
her from this total lapse into selfishness. She sends for 
ber nenler , end as a preparation for nas scomng, conse ove y 
puts on black garments in an effort to cover her beauty-- 
the source of her egoism. “> Subsequently, she confesses to 
Daniel, "L am afraid cf everything. I am afraid of Getting 
wicked, (Tell me what I can do” (<lai2)- 

But Grandcourt never undergoes moral change because he 
cannot feel. He is always devising new methods of cruelty, 
and now to stifle the spirit of rebellion which he is be- 
ginning to notice in his wife, he proposes a Mediterranean 
cruise. The cruise is the author's most ambitious attempt 
to dramatize egqoism in total moral and physical aselation. 
Their yachting boat represents a narrow microcosm which they 
have made for themselves in contrast with the vastness of 
nature represented, in this case, by the expansive Mediter- 
fanean. Their cruising in a closed yacht throws into relies 
Daniel Deronda's rowing on the Thames in an open boat. His 
mind grows as large as the river and he can see the suffering 


Mirahs. But the minds of Gwendolen and Grandcourt become as 
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oppressively narrow as their closed boat; they see nobody 
but themselves, and the sight urges them to indulge in mutual 
hatred. 

To Gwendolen, this "Moslem paradise" of yachting in the 
Mediterranean is not a celebration of her much covéted queen- 
Ship, but a humiliation which intensifies the agony of "moral 
repulsion and cowed resistance, which, like an eating pain 
intensifying into torture, concentrates the mind in a poison- 
ous misery" (liv). In her confined situation, she has abo- 
lutely no outlet for her emotions; her mind has never had 
any large interests which can absorb her sorrows. Her only 
window to the outside world is Grandcourt, and the image of 
the world, presented through him, is the distorted one of 
torture and unrelievable misery. 

When they change from a yacht to an open sail-—boat, 
Gwendolen's habitual fear of open places is revived, and 
she again begins to wish the death of her tormentor. As they 
put ito “sea, she cries, "God help me!" “Her spontaneous cry 
LS avyearning to lean on something greater than herself in 
tieriace of the vactness Gf creation. =~ Tt isa surrender cof 
Hereproud will’ to ‘something ouside herself. “Although she 
has not abandoned her egoism, she can no longer imagine her- 
self the favourite daughter of fortune. Meanwhile, Grandcourt 
falls into the sea and drowns. He dies a victim of his own 
egoistic desires; he is beyond redemption, because he never 


loved. But Gwendolen assumes moral responsibility for his 
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death, She is hysterical and féels that she kilied him by 
Her Wickearthougntss “I dic ki el him by my tioughes, “she 
tells Deronda. Her sense of guilt is wrought on by remorse. 
wie feels that she could have thrown a rope to Save fim, 2. 
her wicked wishes had not stopped her from doing so. Deronda, 
however, interprets her remorse as "the precious sign of a 
recoverable Mature; 2. athe culminacion of that Self—cais— 
approval which had been the awakening of a new life within 
her; it marked her off from the criminals whose only regret 
is failure in Securing their evil wish" (a Although 
her remorse is undoubtedly genuine and is a logical outcome 
of her experience, her wish for the death of her antagonist 
remains a Sellivshiway of resolving amoral “contiicec., “but 

the main gain from the incident is that she comes to a true 
knowledge of the nature of her egoism. "I broke my promise. 
I meant to get pleasure for myself, and it all turned to 
misery,” she tells Deronda. "I wanted to make my gain out 

of another's loss--you remember?~-it was like roulette--and 
Pie money burmt into me.” “Thes Tecognivion 2S “a isign2ricanc 
turning point in her affairs. She has come to understand 
that life is not a game of chance in which she is the for- 
tunate empress of luck. Afterwards she insists on confessing 
@vervening to Daniel. Open" coltesstom Nas a Cleansing eftect, 
because it forces the repentant character to abhor what has 
been previously wrong in him. 


But Gwendolen's regeneration is not yet complete. Like 
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many an egoist of George Eliot's fictional world, her con- 
version depends on the relationship between her and her con- 
fessor.  ‘sne Nas Great expecrcations trom Danvel. “You must 
not forsake me," she pleads. "I will bear any penance. I 
will lead any life you tell me. But you must not forsake me. 
mou tsi De tear 2 2) 2) "Clyia),. She tes taller =am ove wat 
her mentor. “The sentiment of Jove is, of course, a noble 
one. Her” ftalling in love sa “sigqurricant moral Garin. “Tt 
shows that she has regained the feeling the loss of which 
has alienated her from mankind. But for love to act as a 
moral agent, it must become objective. This kind of love 


calls for the renunciation of the loved object. Gwendolen 


selfishly clings to her love. She is shattered when she 
learns that her confessor loves another woman: "I said I 
should be forsaken," she cries agonizedly. "I have been a 


cruel woman. And I am forsaken" (1xix). This is a relapse 
into the passion of egoism. The loss of the beloved object 

is necessary for the completion of her education. She cannot 
become completely regenerate until she exchanges her narrow 
world for the larger one which she has always feared. Her 
clinging to Daniel may, in fact, be viewed as” anotier “errort 
of Ner egqoism to run away from the macrocosm that it cannot 
encompass. The narrator says that the knowledge of Daniel's 
mission to the Jews of Palestine brings a crisis to her life: 
"She was for the first time feeling the pressure of a vast 


mysterious movement, for the first time being dislodged from 
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her supremacy in her own world, and getting a sense that her 
horizon was but a dipping onward of an existence with which 
her own was revolving" (Gee. In their last interview, 
Deronda tells her that "other duties will arise from seeing 
one Ss life as a debt” (lxiii). Gwendolen is eventually forced 
to come to terms with the wide, external world which she has 
always feared. Her letter to Deronda on his wedding day shows 
that she has abandoned the egoism which has imprisoned her in 
a narrow microcosm: "I have remembered your words--that I 

may live to be one of the best of women, who make others glad 
that twoey were born. . .< 4. Lf at ever comes true, 2c wri’ be 
because you helped me" (lxx). The significance of these 

words is that Gwendolen is approaching Deronda's consciousness, 
and consciousness of a wider nature is not only the logical 
outcome of the drama of Daniel Deronda, but also of all the 
novels of George Eliot. Both Daniel and Gwendolen reach their 
Hieria through the experience gained from contact with human 
suffering. 

Gwendolen! s Lesolucion. of Mer cenrlice throug che moral 
influence of an external agent relevantly stresses the point 
thae my thesis iS making that the Character in Céorge Rliot 
is not allowed to live in moral isolation. Henry James's 
heroines, for instance, face their moral problems alone. 
Isabel Archer refuses outside help and returns to Rome alone 
to confront her husband. Maggie Verver sends her father away 


So that she can reconstruct her life alone in the solitude 
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of her mind. Any attempt to resolve one's conflict alone 
in George Eliot, as my thesis has shown, always leads to 

isolation in a narrow microcosm. For this reason, disen- 
chanted characters always need the assistance of the moral 


world that surrounds them. 


The reader must have by now noticed a common pattern 
in all the novels that I have been discussing. Because of 
their thoughts, the characters start life as Idiones iso- 
lated in narrow microcosms. Those, like Adam, Arthur, Maggie, 
Romola, Dorothea, Daniel, Gwendolen, and others, who gain 
in experience and knowledge modify their thoughts and are 
consequently regenerated and attain their Hieria. Some 
peLrishein morel) ignorance and ouhers ere exiled in che 
remaining part of the thesis, I shall examine why the egoi1st 


failenan his attempts to isolate hinself ina Iver le world. 
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Moral Dynamics 


The reader of Part I of my thesis must have wondered 
why in George Eliot's novels the egoist's attempt to carve 
out a private world for himself always ends in tragedy, or 
why the George Eliot character is always confronted with 
problems of moral relationships. I shall now attempt to 
answer these questions by showing how the individual, as 
well as society, 1S controlled by a moral law that is in- 
herent in man. For George Eliot, the evolution of moral 
SGMscuousiessi ois the starting pointsot ecivilizationseandsoL 
the human society. It is especially a phenomenon that dis- 
tinguishes man's world from that of wild nature. Ina letter 
to John Morley, she argues that "in the moral evolution we 
have 'an art which does mend pature ase She has no doubts 
that the wellbeing of mankind depends entirely on the moral 
order, which alone regulates human relationships. 

The difference between George Eliot and Panes Joyce, 
for instance, is that for the former moral relationships are 
more important than mental solitude, whereas for Joyce it 
is vice versa. While Joyce's subjectively conceived charac- 
ter receives no help from the outside world, George Eliot's 


affects and is affected permanently by society. Dorothy Van 
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Gnent Significantly motes that Joyce's technique of the 
"interior monologue" is the sensitive formal representation 
of mental Soles In ALPortraitoof the Axvtist, for ex— 
ample, Joyce is concerned with the associative patterns 
arising in Stephen's mind from infancy to adolescence only 
as they show the "dialectical process by which a world-shape 
evolves in the mind, "> But George Eliot is concerned to 
show how the associative patterns arising in the character's 
mind are related to a moral law which governs both the indi- 
vidual and his society. 

At the beginning of each novel of George Eliot, the 
characters are isolated in narrow microcosms because they 
are unconscious of the moral law that operates within and 
without them, The moral order has a simultaneous origin in 
both the individual and in society. The process 2s complex 
and is beyond the scope of this thesis. i1t is enough eo 
observe fere that it 2S one of the conditions which, accord 
ing to George Eliot, "Society has inherited from the past, " 
and is "but the manifestation of inherited internal conditions 
in the human beings" who compose society; "the internal con- 
ditions and the external” are related to each other as the 


as 


"organism and its medium.” Bow, Paris rightly novesytiat 
George Eliot, Spencer, Darwin, and Lewes believed that the 
moral order has both an inward existence in individuals and 


an outward existence in society, and that the interactions 


Of Man and medium result in moral “ssesegaseene The quotations 
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from Paris and George Eliot show why the moral law is so 
binding in George Eliot. Moral feeling, once developed, 

tends to flow from the individual to society and vice versa; 
Peis Very Ort ficult to stop acts tlow. fo as 2nterestsno to 
note that the perplexities of the heroes and heroines of 
George Eliot often arise from futile efforts to check the free 
flow of the stream of morality. Adam Bede, Maggie Tulliver, 
Esther Lyon, Dorothea Brooke, Casaubon, Lydgate, and Gwendolen 
Harleth all get into trouble when they attempt to modify their 
natural spirit of fellow-feeling by self-centred ideas of 

what life should be. Fortunately, as soon as the moral feeling 
or sense is fully developed in a regenerate character it makes 
a tradition, and the character seldom returns to his eatlier 
condition, because he has become conscious of a higher way of 
life. It is for this reason that he necessarily becomes a 
moral agent. "The growth of higher feeling within us," re- 
filects the narrator of Adam Bede, “is like the growth of 
faculey, Dringing with VC asense of facdded strengtne = we can 
no more wish to return to a narrower sympathy, than a painter 
Of a Musician can wish to return) to nis cruder manner, ora 
philosopher to his less complete formula” (A.B. liv). 

At.the root of.George Eliot! s,conceptzon of the artistic 
form, as a complex system of relationships,” is what I call 
moral dynamics or the idea of an emotional-intellectual force 
that links man to man. Whether the author develops her 


stories by the use of antithesis or analogy, the connecting 
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pattern is always a moral one. Maggie Tulliver is dis- 
tinguished from Tom Tulliver, Felis: Holt from Harold Tran— 
some, Daniel Deronda from Gwendolen Harleth, Dorothea Brooke 
from Rosamond by degrees of moral consciousness. At the 
same time, it is through moral judgment that we see Bulstrode 
as the analogue of Raffles: Harold Transome as that of 
lawyer Jermyn, or Tito Melema in a parallel relationship 
with the Florentine politicians. In what one does or thinks, 
one is always relating to people in a way that is more or 
less moral. Gordon Haight underscores the function of moral 
dynamics in George Eliot when he argues that in the author's 
philosophy "it is fundamental that every human act however 
insignificant has an effect for good or ill on ourselves and 
on others of whom we are perhaps not even ese. The 
Spirit of fellow-feeling which exists inside and outside the 
individual is nothing but a Stream Of morality which connects 
all members of a community. 

As soon as a character becomes morally conscious, he is 
no longer an egoist isolated in a narrow microcosm. I shall 
now consider the various ways by which moral dynamics inte- 


grates people in George Eliot's fictional world. 


Scenes of) Clericall iite;* Adam ede; ihe Mi onyihe 
Floss, and Silas Marner 


Tn George Hliot’s Carlier novela Most Cherecters 1iVe in 


isolated microcosms because of their limited sensibilities. 
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To integrate them in society they have to be made sensitive 
to the moral law that operates within and without them. This 
is accomplished by a revival of their sensibilities through 
a dramatization of death, suffering, and love. At the begin- 
ning of the story of "Amos Barton", the characters conspic- 
uously live in separate worlds. The congregation of Shep-— 
perton Church laugh at their pastor for hislack of common 
sense. On his own part, Rev Barton is convinced that he 
"neld high opinions a little too far-sighted and profound 
to be crudely and suddenly communicated to ordinary minds" 
(S<C.L. “Amos Barton", ii). “Because GE the way they think; 
they develop insensitivity to love, and hence to the moral 
feeling which binds man to man. To bring them to a recog- 
nition of this law, Milly's death is deliberately ne creaeeae 
The effect on the characters is dramatic: they at once recog- 
nize their common inheritance in suffering and therefore 
come to sympathize with each other. In this case moral dyn- 
amics uses déath and suffering to bring characters to their 
Hieria. An external agent is used often, in George Eliot, 
to bring about moral consciousness in hardened minds, 
Surtering 18 also Used in “Janet s Repentance to bring 
the morally segregated Tryanites and Dempsterians together. 
Tere ts in-the story a parallel between Janet Dempster 's 
Sutfering and Rev Tryan'’s. Both” have” bodily pains; Wwanet"s 
from the torments of a brutal husband, and Tryan's from con- 


sumption. Regeneration begins for Janet when she overhears 
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the vicar ask a dying member of his congregation to pray 

for him so that he can have strength to overcome the "weak- 
ness tO shrink Irom bodily pain." The confession fac an 
immediate moral impact on Janet, who has taken to drinking 

to avoid consciousness of her own pain. "Mr Tryan had his 
deeply-Lelt troubles, then?" she reflects. “Mr Trvan, too, 
like herself, knew what is was to tremble at a foreseen trial 
—--to shudder at an impending burthen, heavier than he felt 
able to bear?” The suffering mind of Rev Tryan thus arouses 
sympathy in the equally suffering soul of Janet. The experi- 
ence of sharing in sorrow is quite new to Janet and it has 

a transcendental effect. "ihe most Drillzant deed cf virtue,” 
observes the narrator, "could not have inclined Janet's good- 
will towards Mr Tryan so much as this fellowship in suffering" 
(S-Ceu. Jahet's Repentance”, 211). “Sadbsequently, a vital 
relationship develops between the two sufferers. And as this 
relationship grows, Janet cannot help seeing that the vicar 
has, im spite of Great pain, been workimg for others and 
denying himself the luxury of self-pitying, while she has, 

On the Contrary, been indulging an Selfish complaints... These 
thoughts help her to overcome her drinking hebits and to 
take on herself the moral task of helping others to overcome 
their own frailties. Her regeneration is appropriately 
attributed to the "blessed influence of one true loving human 
soul on another" (xix). Through the influence of Janet, the 


Dempstrians come to see the Tryans as fellow human beings, in 
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Spite ol their) evangelical doctrines LikerMid iy" Ss) orev 
ryan! sy death dsralso protracted int order to mmence eympathy 
in the hardened hearts of the people of Milby. Sympathy 
best describes the "truth of feeling" which George Eliot 
elaims: topbe “the only universal bend of union. "° The 
sympathetic impulse, which is natural to man, lends force 
to the stream of morality. Although innate in man, the 
impulse is nourished by human experience and knowledge. 1° 
The experience which, for George Eliot, is the source of 

the Greatest, sympathy asi that of suffering _ BB. Paris 

notes that the author "viewed suffering as a part of man's 
education which leads him from his innate subjectivity to 
objectivity--that is, to an awareness of the interior life 

OL Soe Bubeithe! mind) Of sas rustic) duke wanes isis 
incapable of using its experience unless there is an exter- 
Neal event like death or isurfering too force it nto a: comnunion 
with other minds. 

Adam, Hetty, and Arthur are also isolated in narrow 
microcosms as the drama of Adam Bede begins. But since the 
character in George Eliot is developed through a system of 
moral relationships, the characters must be forced to become 
moually conscious. © The most anteresting wise) of mdeath te 
bring about) moral, consciousness, 2im George velion,, isthe case 
of Adam Bede. Adam is alienated from his alcoholic father. 
But) through® the influence of his mother» his sympathy, fox 


his father is revived. He then hears a smart but mysterious 
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BapeOn tnhe*entrance gare to -theie homehtiike amwillow end 
striking the door. The rapping on the door immediately 
reminds him of the story he has heard from his mother about 
someone dying who mysteriously raps on the door. The memory 
PRESNSTELeS his sympathy stor hilsetather, andwhesbeqins ro 
snudder at the-idea of his déath. But in the morning, his 
Father Ss corpse 1S discovered among wil Vows in a brook: 

Adam associates his father's death with the omen and blames 
himself for thinking harshly of his father at the very moment 
that he is dying in water: "This was what the omen meant, 
then! And the grey-haired father, of whom he had thought 
with a sort of hardness a few hours ago, as certain to live 
to be a thorn in his side, was perhaps even then struggling 
Withnnthatawatery) death?! Pihis was theeiirstrthoughe seat 
flashed through Adam's conscience" (A.B. iv). He shares in 
his father's suffering by sympathetically reliving his death 
agonies. The suffering purifies his emotions, and he becomes 
a moral agent. 

The importance of the scéne is not Adams supsrsticiroen 
but his growth iin sympathy. The mind ofa peasant often “moves 
in Cconcrete images, and the rapping on the door is his method 
of explaining tothimsel£ thetmoral force ofa mind impinging 
on another mind through the mediation of sympathy. Adam, as 
Ae@moral animal), Cannot remain. 1solatedein- aynarrow microcosm. 
Hevcannotehelp thinking sympathetically«ol his fathery and 


his imaginative sympathy represents his father rapping on the 
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door of his hardened mind, trying to enter. The incident 
becomes *forshim atmilitant moral “force, which brings him 
Entovsympathetic’ relationships with the erring Arthurs and 
Hettys. It is through his subsequent influence that Hayslope 
becomes Socially and morally integrated, as we saw in Part 
btos thas thesis. 

Arthur as isolated from the moral worlo™ by fis 11 licit 
love affair with Hetty. His moral sense is not awakened by 
Adam's warnings that his less than honest relationship with 
Hetty witli bring: hatm to him and ine community. But the 
suffering of Hetty in jail brings to him, in an overwhelming 
manner, a consciousness of the moral implications of his 
actions. He suddenly realizes that his actions have brought 
disintegration. Partly to allow himself time to regenerate 
and partly to give Hayslope opportunity to restore its moral 
balance, he opts for voluntary exiles’ “One of my reasons For 


Going away.’ he tells Adam, “is, that no one else may Leave 
Hayslope--may leave their home on my account. I would do 
anything, there is no sacrifice IT would not make,» to prevent 
any further injury to others through my--through what has 
Haooened "(AB civ) 

Hetty too has to learn through suffering that she cannot 
bemusolated morally. Harly in the» novel, she *reruses.to-oe 
Momallyeintegrated! in society.—~9 Why can®t you" tet me ber” 


Gye Shewasks Dinahy’ She kilis*her ai legucimate child and 


ielidriven away from the seclety of men anc women co’ seek ‘com— 
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passion among beasts. Her lonely wandering in the marshy 
fields of Warwickshire dramatizes the complete isolation of 
one who has severed the cord that connects one with humanity 
at large. In her agony she is forced to become conscious 
of the benefits which she has received through the mediation 
of a law that she has never cared to understand. She now 
remembers, with regret, the social privileges which she has 
forfeited: "the familiar fields, the familiar people, the 
Sundays and holidays with their simple joys of dress and 
feasting--all the sweets of her young life rushed before 
her now, and she seemed to be stretching her arms towards 
them across a great gulf" (xxxvii). In the end when she 
finds herself in jail, she can only shriek, "Oh, Dinah, won't 
nobodywdo anything Gor mer. (xlv jes Whig os a ilar ii fron 
her ealier demand to be left alone. Through a harsh experi- 
ence her insensitive mind has come to seek the aid of humanity. 
fn-ihe, Millon the Floss, both, Werlcote Mi ands sc 0gg's 
are microcosms emotionally separated from their past. The 
Tullivers and Dodsons are insensitive to anything except 
material possessions. In order to bring moral consciousness 
to the communities, George Eliot creates Maggie Tulliver, who 
Hen full. of the, affections of Jdove-—a virtue, Significantly 
absent.from Dorlcote: Mille and) St. iOgg¢ Sj) atm fact ihe Mal Ton 
the Floss is conceived symbolically to show how the flow of 
the Floss is related to the stream of human love that flows 


within Maggie. Its story begins very significantly with the 
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narrator by the bank of the river and psychologically pro- 
jecting herself outwards until the flow of her love merges 
Witte uriver currents “How llovely che littlemiyer ae, 
with its dark changing wavelets! It seems to me like a 
living companion while I wander along the bank and listen 
COmlLtsa) aca voice, as to the voice of one who is deaf and 
loving" (Bk.i,i). The Scene establishes the tone and moral 
pattern of the novel. Maggie shares in the narrator's feeling 
for tne Tiver, and her role, likerthear ce the river waicn 
she loves so dearly, is to be deaf and loving. She has to 
be "deaf" to the dreary materialism of St Ogg's, but loving 
in her relationship with everyone, in order to bring the 
communities under the bond of the moral law. 

But merely being loving is not enough. Her role requires 
that her sympathies should be developed so that she can bring 
salvation to the community. In order to prepare her for the 
Sacrifice she has to make, she is introduced to Thomas a 
Rempis wiG, in che novel, represents che external imoral 
order which is made up of the moral streams of individuals 
woe. bivead before her. Eventually, Dorlcote Mill and St Cga's 
yeject Maggie, but they cannot reject the sacrifice which 
she makes. The inscription on her tomb, "In their death they 
were not divided" (Conclusion), shows that the community has 
become conscious of something other than mere materialism. 

It has recovered its emotional life and can become once more 


morally integrated with its past and present. 
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Alsovat the beginning of “Sides Marner, the reader is 
confronted with two worlds that have nothing whatsoever 
to do with each other. Silas does not want human contact. 
He has cursed his God~-his moral principle--and has exiled 
Homseli voluntarily from his native fand in order to live 
a lonely life in an alien land. Although morally and emotion- 
ally insensitive, he cannot successfully evade the moral 
law. Moral dynamics has to apply “ts Eorce from the’ ovtside. 
Eppie comes in through the door which he has left open. “In 
SCruery eo revive Nis “emotional Life; “she has first to revive 
his memory. At first he confuses Eppie's golden hair with 
his lost gold, but as his memory improves, he begins to 
associate the hair with that of “has 1ittle "sister come back 
to him sin’ a’ dream” (S.M.; xii). “Soon He dsi-bold@ enough) to 
touch the still mysterious hair, and with the touch comes 
the revival of emotion and thought. He trembles "with an 
emotion mysterious to himself, at something unknown dawnin 
on his life. Thought and feeling were so confused within 
him that’ Gl he had tried to ‘Give them utterance, Nhe “could 
only have said that the child was come instead of the gold~- 
thatthe gold had turned’ into™thevchild” “Wxiv)." It as te 
be expected that his first attempt at thinking must be con- 
fused. His memory of things is still hazy. Soon Eppie be- 
Gins tol neminca nimvoL home dando the past: “as the childats 
mind was growing into knowledge, his mind was growing into 


memory; as her life unfolded, his soul, long stupefied, in 
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a cold narrow prison, was unfolding too, end trembling 
Gradually anto full consciousness” (xiv )) 9 This’ is an anter— 
esting presentation of memory effecting unity between the 
present and the past by stirring a character's native sensi- 
Dilities. 

With his memory, as well as emotional life, revived, 
Silas is ready to be reintegrated into society. Eppie's 
moral and physical needs bring him into contact with the 
Rainbow inn, the Godfreys, the Nancys, the Winthrops, and 
so forth. He refuses, after his social and moral integra- 
tion to return to the loneliness of his microcosm: 

Nancy Lammeter is, in a limited sense, the Eppie of 
Godfrey Cass. Like Silas, Godfrey cannot, without the 
medvation of a jtender Vove, reconcile himself to the moral 
world from which he has become alienated because of a 
dissolute tare or “Low passion” end’ ‘delusion. “Nancy. s 
dramatized beauty and orderliness are the means by which the 
moral force reaches his mind and reconciles him to society. 

I have been trying to show how George Eliot dramatizes 
death, Suffering, and love to instil moradity in insensitive 
mings. Becoming morally conscious 1S" parcicuvariy relevant 
to my thesis because it makes it impossible for characters, 
rreceorge slots fictronal wordds ,* co isolate themselves 
successfully in narrow microcosms. 

Romola, Felix Holt, Middlemarch, and Daniel Deronda 


The characters in George Eliot's later novels are much 
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more complex than those we have been discussing. Some, like 
Dorothea Brooke, Romola, and Daniel Deronda, have ready sym- 
pathies and can easily project themselves into others. They 
eo not need the dramatigatron of Love, death, and suttrering 
to develop their moral faculties. Others, Tike qliLo, Mrs 
Transome, Harold, and Bulstrode, are less morally sensitive, 
but sophisticated. Far from being overawed by death Tito, 
Mrs Transome, and Bulstrode wish to profit from the deaths 
of their enemies. But since in George Eliot the character, 
whether he likes it or not, is always confronted with con- 
PiLeccs Ofla moral nature, the Bulstrodes and Titos have to 
be forced to accept the moral order through the agency of 
social necessity or importunate memory. But in the later 
novels, aS in the earlier ones, the characters live in 
isolated microcosms and are only brought into vital contact 
with society through the operation of moral dynamics. 

In Romola, the world of the heroine is vastly different 
from that of Savonarola. Romola lives in a pagan world in 
which the frate's religious beliefs are mocked. On the 
other hand, the frate regards Romola's paganism as a Sin. 

In Spite of their beliefs, they are brought together because 
they are morally sensitive and intuitively share the same 
concern for the community. Romola's sensitivity to the moral 
sense is dramatized in her response to Savonarola's appeal. 
She is arrested by the personality of the frate when sie 


tries to run away from her husband: |JShe spoke, as if the 
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words, were being wrung from her, still ,looking on the, ground. 
BMyfhusbend= i o.Re.is-not.....my lave 1s: gonel’” sWhab as 
dramatized in the scene is moral dynamics operating like 
an €iectrie Current on, a. sensitiverminds 

Romola felt herself surrounded and possessed by 

the Glow of his passionate faith. The chill 

doubts all melted away; she was subdued by the 

sense of something unspeakably great to which 

She was being called by a strong being who 

roused a new strength within herself. Ina 


yoice that was dike a low; ypreyeriul ery, 
she said-- 


"Father, I will be guided. Teach me! I 

Wiliego back, (Re aL) 

Mas ws one of the many instances in which a morally 
sensitive mind is dramatized in the process of influencing 
an equally morally sensitive mind. It proves my contention 
at the beginning of Part II of this thesis that the moral 
stream is within and without the individual. In the scene 
Romola's internal moral stream mingles with the stream that 
flows from the outside world. 

The heroine is particularly susceptible to Savonarola's 
Moral influence. Proud of her classical backgrounds anc 
egjoistic assumption that “there could be no daw for her but 
the Paw of her affections” (xxxvi), she has only contempt 
for the frate's "monkish superstition." But when commanded 
by the electrified voice of the frate to kneel before the 
cross of the religion she so much despises, she "fell on her 
knees, and in the very act a tremor came over hers in the 
renunciation of her proud erectness, her mental attitude 


seemed changed, and she found herself in a new state of 
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passiveness")\(xv ) i» oln iSpiterot hergpridé, ‘sheatinds dier— 
Selfesharing in the moral experience ‘of totherss ‘hater, 
through sympathy with the frate for his suffering, she comes 
te identify her world with his. «iShe teflects «that ishe and 
the frate have something in common. Both have loved and 
sought the most perfect thing; both have beheld themselves 
fail. The goal of moral dynamics is to force characters 

to recognize "the sameness of the human lot." 

Tito thinks that he can live without the moral law. 
Partly because of his treacheries Florence is divided into 
Little microcosms. His denial of his adoptive father dis-— 
turbs the moral equilibrium of the community and ultimately 
brings disaster to Tito and the Florentines. Moral dynamics 
forces the individual to recognize interdependence as the 
only way of life. By selfishly denying Baldassarre's legi- 
timate claims on him, Tito puts himself in a state of war 
WLEn tthe moral law. The drama of Remola as based on ia 'con= 
flict between the. denial of the scmordl sprinerple coy tte 
ano tbs essertion by the mature of expsetence. GVvice 2s net 
thesepposite of morality but ite counterfeit... When Tito 
betrays his adoptive father, he unconsciously realizes that 
he has undermined the moral basis on which his own existence 
rests. Since he cannot exist in a moral vacuum, he has to 
counterfeit morality, by inventing lies as a replacement for 
what he has destroyed. He lies to Romola and Bardo about 


Baldassarre and about his possessions. But when Bardo, in 
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response to his: lies ,\tinmnocently remarks. “Wisse hundred 
ducats! Ah, more than a man's ransom!" he finds that he 
cannot be really insensitive to the moral law. Unconsciously 
he blames himself for not redeeming his poor adoptive father 
with the wealth that really belongs to the man. Bardo's 
unwitting remarks send a shock vibrating through him and 

he gives "a slight, almost imperceptible start, and opened 
his long dark eyes with questioning surprise at Bardo's 
blind face, as if his words--a mere phrase of common par- 
lance, at a time when men were often being ransomed from 
Slavery or imprisonment-—-had had some special meaning for 
him" (R. vi). Bardo represents the moral world and his 
generalized statement about the world of Florence, forces 

a stream of morality to flood Tito, who immediately becomes 
aware that his counterfeit morality will not do. The 
relationship between him and the Bardos, he realizes, cannot 
really be independent of his past relationship with Baldas- 
sarre. But he is too weak to accept the moral consequences 
Of his actions, To get Romolay heuhas«toe berconsistent in 
counterfeiting morality. He succeeds momentarily. 

Buco ne Gannot floutethe morals law toreiongay By the 
Hrancaple of moral dynamics Baldassarre, whose existence 
hewnas denied, (as brought antoebicrence to, coniront. ham 
With his Shysical presences” He however persists in the 
denial. "Some madman, surely" (xxii), he says of his father. 


Bubtuntortunately fom him, the moraipdaw operates within as 
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well as without the individual. } Heafinds sshatiche -cannot 
wish away Baldassarre any more than he can wish away his 
Own conscience. The presence of the supposedly dead parent 
is morally embarrassing. Soon he becomes the victim of 
his own perversion. Ironically, the fear that his wife 
will become alienated from him if she discovers his lies 
about his father "caused him to feel an alienation already 
begun between them--caused him to feel a certain repulsion 
towards a woman from whose mind he was in danger" (xxvii). 
By the ame irconic twist, Romola Psy an turn, cusconcerted 
about the fear that has suddenly taken possession of her 
husband and makes him cover his senstive skin with an iron 
coat: "This fear--this heavy armour. I can't help shud- 
dering as 1) fee) ait under imy arma» Recould wanmcy 2 Gas story 
of enchantment--that some malignant fiend had changed your 
sensitive human skin into a hard shell. It seems so unlike 
My omni. Maqht—nearted litol Bi Loviss irom Coat im corescenis 
his ast efionct: to replace his organi c’conscienicewwa thine 
metal that cannot feel--it is a supreme effort to hide from 
Pie move saws, But an) Spitepot ibe cannot uses cop 
feeling alienated. Consequently, alienation from Baldassarre 
sets into motion a chain reaction which culminates in aliena- 
tion. cLeom Romola and. from Florence. 

But mnecal, dynamics, dees find agi anynoraur ganged moe 


acknowledge his kinship with Baldassarre. As he escapes 


from the clutch of the murderous Campagnacci, whom he has 
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deceived, Ne runs into: that of his adoptive: father. Father 
and son die in the arms of each other: "The aged man had 
fallen forward, and his dead clutch was on the garment of 
the other. It was not possible to separate them: nay, it 
was better to put them into the waggon and carry them as 
they wereuinto ‘the greatPiagza " «(levide).| . Interestingly 
this is the same Piazza where Tito had previously denied 
hiseiather,» calling him "some madman. =.2ut now their dead 
bodies publicly renounce the denial. Reflecting on their 
mutual relationship in death, the narrator observes that 
"Justice is like the kingdom of God--it is not without us 
asvaifact, 16 1s within us as a great yearning..." |The case 
of Tito demonstrates the use of force to urge the recog- 
nition of the moral law. His death in the arms of his mortal 
enemy shows how impossible it is to live in solitude in the 
worlas.of George Elaot'’s novels. 

Ab vthe beginning of Pelix Holt, the characters ane 
morally rand socially segregated. (Mrs Txransome Loves, power 
and «social status, and will have nothing to, do with the 
Holts and Lyons. Harold, also a lover of power, wants to 
use;people sand things for his private interests only. -\He 
detests those that he cannot use. Felix thinks that he 
abonescan bring ~boutureform,-and Esther 1s mot yintenested 
im ideastand opinions that do met iconform-to her motions 
about "niceties". 


Moral dynamics uses love and the force of election riots 
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tO Dring the characters together. Felax and Esther, in spite 
of themselves, tall in love with each other.) Pelise as an— 
prisoned because of election riots. At his trial, Esther's 
love makes a deep impression on the people, and they decide 
tO ignore their differences and unite in behalf of Felix. 

pir Maximus Debarrys reaction 16 typical: “tell? you 


what, Gus! we must exert ourselves to get a pardon for this 


young fellow. .). «. Mtat girl made me cry. 3. . she is 4 
modest, brave, beautiful woman. I'd ride a steeplechase, 
oldtas fam, to gratify her feelings” UPL. , xivi2z jo. George 


Eliot often uses beautiful womanhood to touch the hardened 
hearts of men. Through the love of Esther, Harold and his 
mother are also reconciled. Esther, who begins life as an 
Idione, isolated in a narrow microcosm, becomes at the end 

a means by which North Loamshire attains moral consciousness 
and modulates to its Hieria. 

Like Felix Holt's, the universe of Middlemarch is also 
Splat anto little worlds. When Lydgate farst “sees Dorothea 
he says, “It is troublesome to talk to such women. They are 
always wanting reasons, yet they are too ignorant to under- 
Stand the merits of any question, and usually fall beck on 
their moral sense to settle things after their own taste" 
(M., x). But as a medical doctor he cannot avoid relating 
to Dorothea, at least professionally. During his visists 
to her, her "moral sense" makes a deep impression on him. 


He is particularly impressed by her concern for her husband 
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which contrasts with his own wife's lack of concern for 
him. When he is in trouble, he cannot help confiding in 
Dorothea. Suffering is a means by which moral dynamics 
forces a Character to recognize his kinship with his 
fellow men. He discovers that Dorothea has understanding 
as well as large sympathies, and she becomes for him a 
symbol of physical and moral beauty. "This voung creature 
has a heart large enough for the Virgin Mary," he reflects 
at last. "I never saw in any woman before--a fountain of 
friendship towards men--a man can make a friend of her" 
IM ppm le: 46 FE 

On the other hand, Dorothea finds herself isolated in 
a narrow microcosm when she attempts to segregate her love 
and her intellectual life. She wants to serve her community 
through knowledge, and not through love. But for George 
Eliot, love is an essential moral agent because it is faith- 
ful and can be relied on. "The future must always be in 
one sense dark,' she writes to Emily Cross, "but with a, deep 
love which enables us to be the light and bliss o£ another, 
Wevcan never be without reason Lor Saying “2. am Glad jtnar 
I have Meee Knowledge and theories of knowledge are 
uncertain. But love is as mutually beneficient as it is 
reliable, because it is always preceded by a mutual exchange 
of sympathies. But Dorothea in fact falls in love with 


Ladislaw and finds that her love, far from being a hindrance, 


is a moral force by which her knowledge becomes useful. At 
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the moment of crisis, when suspicions tend to rend her apart, 
feveshelps hervnot only tortriumph oven her egoistici desires, 
DUtCralsottomelptothers. “She is reminded that her affecticn 
is not just a selfish emotion but a sympathetic feeling with 
the definite moral purpose of rescuing others from the 
suffering which error brings. "The objects of her rescue 
were not to be sought out by her fancy," her moral sense 
tells her. "They were chosen for her. She yearned towards 
the perfect Right, that it may make a throne within her, and 
Biuee NEP errant. wil) (Mi oe lc © Love, nRastmelteawinee Che 
moral Current’ that links’ her anside with) her-outside, and 
has hence become for her a unifying moral influence. It is 
through her influence that the worlds of Middlemarch are 
unified in a moral microcosm. Her love, for instance, saves 
Ladislaw from the sin of adultery with Rosamond. The home- 
less §avilettante artist hasyno. moraliiank withethe outside 
worldeexcept Dorothea''s' loves wAte the moment Obfnis crisis, 
he clingss to this’ love as a babyeclings to:ats mother's 
breasts: "I had no hope before--not much--of anything better 
to come," he tells Rosamond, "But I had one certainty-- 
that she believed in me. Whatever people had said or done 
about me, she believed me" (lxxviii). It is relevant to 

my essay that Ladislaw, Lydgate, and even Rosamond find 
themselvesyresponding to Dorothea’s: love. Her love, as 1 
have shown, is an agent of moral dynamics, and its force is 


irresistible. Casaubon, in spite of his emotional desicca- 
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tion, responds to his wife's love in his ‘own way. Before 
he dies he is willing to trust her with the work on which 
he has staked his whole life. 

Moral dynamics often uses memory to bring moral con- 
sciousness to one and to reintegrate an isolated character 
into society. Bulstrode's actions are determined by his 
energetic efforts to obliterate the memory of his sordid 
past. For this reason, he leaves London--the scene of an 
undesirable past--to resettle in Middlemarch where he has 
high hopes. of living a Second Wife that is free from the 
Sins of his yesterday. But unfortunately, memory will not 
leave him alone: 

Nigni and day, without interruption  saveror 

brief sleep which only wove retrospect and 

fear into a fantastic present, he felt the 

scenes of his earlier life coming between 

him and everything else, as obstinately as 

when we look through the window from a lighted 

room, the objects we turn our backs on are 

still before us, instead of the grass and the 

trees. The successive events inward and out- 

ward were there in one view; though each might 

be cwelt on in turn.) the reste scale pe ster me 

Hold sa the conscicusness. B@Ml;eisi) 

Man, the moral animal, cannot do without memory. The 
speaker in Impressions of Theophrastus Such talks applaud- 
ingiyiot the “divine gift vet yvasmemory *which inspires sthe 
moments with a past, a present; and a future; and gives “the 
sense of corporate existence that raises man above the 

il 
otherwise more respectable and innocent brute. ® : Memory 


peemovean tentity that exists’ 1) anéimdividual “ateone given 
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along with the feelings of sympathy and love, it has evolved 
with the individual. The only way be which one can unify 
one'S memory, and hence save oneself from torture is to 
accept full responsibility for one's actions--past and 
present. Commenting on Bulstrode's perplexity, the narrator 
observes that "intense memory forces a man to own his blame- 
worthy past. With memory set smarting like a reopened wound, 
a man's past is not simply a dead history, an outworn pre- 
paration of the present: it is not a repented error shaken 
pouse, from Che lifes “it 2s a still quivering part, of him 
self, bringing shudders and bitter flavours and the tinglings 
of a merited shame." 

To assist Bulstrode's memory, a visitor from the dreaded 
past visits him at a time when he is most prosperous, in his 
material as well as spiritual aims. The visitor is his for- 
mer business associate Raffles: "By Jove, Nick, it's you! 

I couldn't be mistaken, though the five-and-twenty years have 
played old Bogey with us both! How are you, eh? you didn't 
expect to see me here" (1iii). Raffles' assertive statement, 
WyouU Ulan Expect tO See Me Here,” signiiicently reminds 
Bulstrode that his present cannot be isolated from his past. 
in spite Of the twenty-five years that have elapsed since 
their last meeting, nothing really has changed. Neither 
Bulstrode's wishes nor his new circumstances can alter the 
Mature of his past association with Raffles. The moral daw 
requires that the banker say to hs trienda: "Yes, I thought 


you would find me again. But I will not yield to your black- 
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mail. I will make a confession of my past and make amends 
where possible." Such a confession will not alter the past, 
but will bridge the gap that separates his past from his 
present, and hence prepare him for moral regeneration. 

Builstrode's fear of his memory and past underscores the 
point that I am trying to make in my thesis that characters 
are developed, in George Eliot, through moral growth, and 
that because of the moral process involved in his develop- 
Ment, a Character cannot successfully isolate himself in a 
narrow microcosm. 

Daniel performs in Daniel Deronda, the function assigned 
to Dorothea in Middlemarch; Maggie an The Mill on the Floss; 
Romola in Romola, and Esther in Felix Holt. He is a unifying 
agent, and what is dramatized in his relationships with 
Mirah, Gwendolen, and Mordecai is not coincidence but the 
force of moral dynamics. Mirah”"s attempt to drown herself 
is an act of selfishness which violates the moral law. Dan- 
iel is brought to the scene to save her not because of coin- 
cidence but because he is looking for something good to do. 
His action demonstrates par excellence the theme of my thesis 
that a character's action is dependent on his mental atti- 
tudes. Dorothy Van Ghent's observation that "the apparent 
coincidences in Dickens actually obey a causal order--not 
of physical mechanics, but of moral dynamics"** is eminently 
applicable to George Eliot. In George BRliot, coincidence 


does not come about as a result of unexplained accident; it 
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is the logical outcome of a cause-effect process that is 
aiways GOlng on in the mind of characters, ~This process 
is always forcing the mind to recognize its social needs 
and £6 gravitate in the direction of what will satisfy the 
needs. A classic example of coincidence as a cause-effect 
process is that of the apparently coincidental meeting of 
Daniel Deronda and Mordecai on Blackfriars Bridge. Before 
the meeting, each character, as we saw in Part I'of this 
thesis, is yearning for a moral purpose or a larger general 
iste co identify with. | Their comiag together 1s therefore 
not just the accidental meeting of any two men, but of two 
men morally and psychologically prepared to use each other. 
What their meeting dramatizes is not at all coincidence, 
but two characters who are gravitating in the direction of 
each other: 

For Deronda, anxious that Mordecai should recog- 

nize and await him,had lost no time before sig- 

nalling, and the answer came straightway. Mor- 

decai lifted his cap and waved--feeling in that 

moment that his inward prophecy was fulfilled. 

Obstacles, incongruities, all melted into the 

sense of completion with which his soul was 

flooded by this outward satistaction (ol fis 

1eonging., His exultation was pot.widely cititer= 

ent from that of the experimenter, bending over the 

first stirrings of change that correspond to 

what in the fervour of concentrated prevision 

his thought has foreshadowed. The prefigured 

friend had come from the golden background, and 

had sicnalled to him. .(DD., 21) 

Daniel is also anticipating the meeting with Mordecai. 


Upon landing he tells him that he "was intending to go on 


£o. the book—-shop and look for you.”. But, Mordecai informs 
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baa Chat. has hasy. in? Lact.) been wading ore hiameror waive 
years. Daniel is naturally surprised. He has met him for 
the first time only a few weeks prior to their meeting on 
the, Bridge... His surprise is justified bythe Jaw of physa- 
cal mechanics, not of moral dynamics. The element of sur- 
prise is removed when Mordecai's and Daniel's histories 

are known. Daniel finds that they have a common inheritance 
in their Jewish origin and that Mordecai's expectation is 
aumorale yearning whichjoin fact; Dskimnatetin both ef them. 
He consequently identifies Mordecai's yearning with his 

own desire for a moral goal. 


Barbara Hardy relevantly notes that even where George 
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Eliot "uses coincidence in the ordinary narrative conventions 


of discovery and accident, it is hardly ever interpreted as 
a version| of Fate, as dt usually is in’ Hardy, but merely as 
a narrative means to a moral engeee The coincidence is not 
a means to an end but a moral phenomenon brought about by 
the nature of life atsel£.! Mordecan; siorJinstance,rexpects 
Daniel to be a Jew, because for him his being a Jew is a 
moral necessity. On the other hand, Daniel's being a Jew 
does not derive from Mordecai's desire, but conforms with 

it. because of the ethical nature of a society in lwhich one 
must be a Jew, a Briton, a German, or of any other national- 
ity. Daniel rightly regards Mordecai as a moral agent and 


nothing more: "It is you who have given shape to what, I 


believe, was an inherited yearning," he tells the Hebrew 
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seer, theleifect of brooding, passionate thoughts in many 
ancestors" (lxiii). This brooding passionate thought is 
the emotional-intellectual force which I have elsewhere 
identified as responsible for the moral evolution, an event 
that iS unique to man. But the aim of moral evolution is 
to bring people together in the way that brutes are not. 

The same moral force that brings Daniel to Mirah also 
brings him to Gwendolen. Like Mirah, Gwendolen is engaged 
in an act of supreme egoism when Daniel discovers her. At 
their first meeting, the heroine is literally hypnotized by 
Deronda and Deronda is in turn arrested by Gwendolen's dyn- 
amic glance. But Significant in this meeting is the current 
of moral consciousness that passes from Deronda to Gwendolen. 
The dam that isolates Gwendolen from the external moral world 
is suddenly broken, and for the first time in her life she 
is worried about what someone else thinks of her: 

The darting sense that he was measuring her, and 

Looking Gown on her as an anterior, that he was 

of ditferent quality trom the human dross around 

her, that he felt himself in a region outside and 

above her, and was examining her as a specimen of 

a lower order, roused a tingling resentment which 

strebched the moment with conitict.. . sc..-oh8e con 

trolled herself by the help of an inward defiance, 

and without other sign of emotion than this lip- 

paleness turned to her play. But Deronda's gaze 

seemed to have acted as an evil eye. Her stake 

Wwasmeones) (D.Da7 1) 

Deronda's glance has a disturbing effect because Gwendo-— 


len's moral feeling has been aroused and she cannot remain 


isolated much longer. But for a moment she is defiant and 
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continues to gamble. However, do what she may, she cannot 
stop the flow of the moral stream that Daniel's presence 
has caused to flow. Just as Maggie Tulliver cannot forget 
the first impression that Thomas a Kempis makes on her, 
Gwendolen will never forget Daniel's glance. On the other 
hand, Gwendolen's "dynamic glance" raises in Daniel "an 
inward debate" on the nature of good and evil. "What was 
the secret of form or expression which gave the dynamic 
quality to her glance?" he asks himself. "Was the good or 
the evil genius dominant in those beams?" Deronda cannot 
help asking these moral questions because he carries the 
seed of morality within him. As a moral agent, he cannot 
avoid a sympathetic relationship with Gwendolen--a relation- 
Ship which opens the way for a free flow of feelings between 
them. 

it will be appropriate, I think, to end my discussion 
on moral dynamics with the case of a character who makes a 
Spitited.effort to resist the force of the moral laws Daniel 
Deronda's mother Alcharisi decides to sever not only herself 
but also Daniel from the Jewish tradition. When her Jewish 
husband dies, she sends Daniel to be brought up as an English 
gentleman, while she herself becomes a Russian princess by 
a Second marriage. But faced with the pressure of life-- 
disease and suffering--her conscience upbraids her for rob- 
bing, heme Son of fis birthright, Shesis surpriscteehat the 


tradition is within her as a moral stream. Daniel himself 
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cannot comprehend why his mother has suddenly decided to 
reveal a secret which she has kept with her for so long; 
and asks her the reason for her sudden change of attitude. 
Alcharisi's reply indicates that she has surrendered to a 
higher and an irresistible law: 

"Events come upon us like evil enchantments: 


and thoughts, feelings, apparitions in the 
darkness are events--are they not? I don't 


consent. We only consent to what we love. 
I obey something tyrannic"--she spread out 
her hands again--"I am forced to be withered, 


LO ,Leei spain, 4Lo be dying Slowly se) be) sa, love 
that? Well, I have been forced to obey my 


dead father. 1 have been forced to tell you 
that you are a Jew, and deliver to you what 
he commanded me to deliver." (D.D., 1i) 


The scene is an excellent description of moral dynamics 
operating on the mind of an inveterate egoist, who must be 
forced to obey the moral law. The law is tyrannical only 
to the mind that refuses to acknowledge the reciprocal 
relationship that exists between the individual and his 
community. By consistently opposing his will against the 
@ictaces cl the meral lew, the ecoist anvites a contriict 
from which he never emerges victorious. Alcharisi is even 
more surprised when she learns that she has not only lost 
the battle but that she has in fact inadvertently prepared 
thesway for the victory of moral tradition. She has helped 
Daniel in his decision to go on a missionary journey to 
the Jews of Palestine. "You are glad to have been born a 
uew. Wow Say so,” she ruefully tells Mer “son. atic ce as 


because you have not been brought up as a Jew. That separ- 
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ateness Seems Sweet to you because I saved you from it." 
The ways of moral dynamics are many but not strange. Alcha- 
risi, like every other character in George Eliot, has the 


seed of morality within her. She cannot avoid moral action. 


In conclusion, I wish to reiterate that the world of 
George Eliot's novels is established on a moral principle, 
and that the moral law operates within and without the indi- 
vidual. No one can develop himself emotionally and intellec- 
tually outside the moral order. Part I of my thesis demon- 
strates that tragedy comes when characters try to live in 
narrow microcosms, outside the moral law, and that the 
essential conflicts in George Hliot's novels arise from 
different mental attitudes towards the moral principle. 

Part II of the thesis shows how moral dynamics brings 
characters from various walks of life together, in spite of 
themselves. Death, suffering, love, sympathy, memory, and 
coincidence are some of the means by which characters are 
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Footnotes 


Ineroauccion 


the George Eliot) tetters,.ed. Gordon S..Haiont 


(New Haven, 1954), ii, 299: hereafter cited as Letters. 


~the Architecture of. George, Eliot's Novels, "MLO, 
iA 1 945)5 23 7—50. 


“NOLCSHOn Forman or wig Essays of George Eliot, 
ed. Thomas Pinney (New York, 1963), p.433. 


Letters, va, 216. 
LeCLeGrS melyae / 


Jerome Thale, The Novels of George Eliot (New York, 
OS oO) Dalal. 


George Eliot's contemporaries were quite excited 
about her psychological analyses of character. Obser- 
ving that Gwendolen Harleth "runs mental’ reflections " 
after each few words she said to Grandcourt, John Black- 
wood adds "as far as I know a new device in reporting 
a pCONnVeErSetons “- Letcers;, Vi, 28260 Balin Saneowas 
similarly ‘enthusiastic- about the psychological, tech— 
nique of Middlemarch which, according to her, "marks 
and epoch in the history of fiction." Academy (1 Jan- 
uary 1873), iv, 1-4; reprinted in; George Eliot: he 
CritiucaliHeritage, ed. David. Garroll, (London, 1971), 
Deceoe 


Parte dy) Chap cetan 
scenes, of Clerigcaly late 


"Man" in George Herbert's Poems, Chiswick Series 
(Londen, —1289S) , pos9e-90. 


Letters) iia nee 
Letters, ii, 156- 


Pecause, Of the amportance chatys abtachace this 
parable in my essay, I am reproducing, 1t here -in its 
entirety. "A Little Pablée withsa Great iMonal:) «In«very 
early times indeed, when no maidens had looking-glasses, 
except the mermaidens, there lived in a deep valley 
two beautiful Hamadryads. Now the Hamadryads are a race 
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of nymphs that inhabit the forests. Whenever a little 
acorn, Or a beech nut, or any other seed of a forest 
tree, begins to sprout, a tittle Hamadrvac ie born, 

and Grows Up, and lives and dies with thewtree. So, 
you see, the Hamadryads, the daughters of the trees, 
live far longer than the daughters of men,--some of 
them even a thousand years: still, they do at last get 
old, and faded, and shrivelled. Now the two Hamadryads 
of whom I spoke lived in a forest by the side of a 
clear lake, and they loved better than anything to go 
Gown to the brink of Ehe lake, and lock into the mirror 
of waters; but not for the same reason. Idione loved 
to look into the lake because she saw herself there; 
She would sit on the bank, weaving leaves and flowers 
in her silken hair, and smiling at her own image all 
the day long, and if the pretty water-—lilies or any 
other plants began to spread themselves on the surface 
below her, and spoil her mirror, she would tear them 
Up In anger. But Hieria cared mot totioek at herself 
in the lake: she only cared about watching the heavens 
as they were reflected in its bosom--the foamy clouds 
on the clear blue by day, and the moon and the stars 

by night. She did not mind that the water-lilies grew 
below her, for she was always looking farther off, into 
the deep part of the lake; she only thought the lilies 
pretty and loved them. So, in the course of time, these 
two Hamadryads grew old, and Idione began to be angry 
with the lake, and to hate it, because it no longer gave 
back a pleasant image of herself, and she would carry 
little stones to the margin, and dash them into the 
lake for vengeance; but she only tired herself, and 

did not hurt the lake. And as she was frowning and 
looking spiteful all the day, the lake only went on 
Giving her an uglier anc uglier pic lure of Nersetmy eri 
at last she ran away from it into the hollow of her 
tree, anc Sat there lonely ancdlsad till she Oled. But 
Pileria Grew O10 without finding 20 oUL for sche Mever 
looked for herself in the lake;--only as, in the cen- 
turies she had lived, some of’ the thick forests had 
been cleared away from the earth, and men had begun 

to build and to plough, the sky was less often obscured 
by vapours, So that the lake was more and more beauri— 
ful to her, and she loved better and better the water- 
lilies that grew below her. Until one morning, after 
she had been watching the stars in the lake, she went 
home to her tree, and lying down, she fell into a gentle 
sleep, and dreamed that she had left her mouldering 
tree, and had béen Carried up to Jive in a star, from 
which she could still look down on her lake that she 
had loved so long. And while she was dreaming this, 
men came and cut down her tree, and Hieria died without 
knowing she had become old." Retyped from Essays of 
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George Eliot, ed. Thomas Pinney (New York, 1963), Dp. 
21-22: hereafter cited as Essays. 


Idione and Hieria are derived from the Greek words 
Idios and Hieros respectively meaning " private" and 
"holy." In this essay Idione is used to represent the 
egoistic quality unique to each indivicual and which 
isolates him in a narrow self-centred world or microcosm. 
Hieria is, (Of course, the opposite of Idione, it repre- 
sents the altruistic self or that) side of the self which 
tends to bring the individual into a harmonious relation- 
ship with the moral universe. 


the Novels of George Mliot){Gxford, 1967), p.8.. 
IN SENOe A) seh (Aces 


George Eliot uses the word to describe the “play of 
various, nay, contrary tendencies" (D.D., iv) in Gwendo- 
len. A good example is Gwendolen's simultaneous show of 
strength and timidity when she plays the queen in a game 
of charade. 


Joan Bennett asserts that the "central drama" in 
George Eliot's works springs from “a tension between the 
individual and the community," and that "she had posed 
her characters with the problem of adapting their personal 
desires, noble or selfish, to the inescapable surrounding 
conditions represented by an organic community." George 
Eliot: Her Mind and Art (Cambridge, 1948), p.84. See 
also U. C. Knoepflmacher's comments in George Eliot's 
Barly Novels (Cali fornia, 2962) 7°Ch 11, 


‘Amos Barton” in "Scenes of Clerical life,” Ihe 
Works of George Eliot, ed. J. W. Cross (Cabinet ed. Edin- 
burch and tondon, 18S80)5 sxii2. As there 1s no conplere 
or critical edition of George Eliot's works, I ‘am using 
the cabinet edition where modern critical editions are 
not available. 


Knoepflmacher identifies Amos Barton with the poet 
Young, whose hypocrisy George Eliot had attacked in her 


- essay, "Worldliness and Other-Worldliness" (January, 1857). 


Op. Cite. pets 
Tide, ps5 8 


Both George Eliot and John Ruskin believe that the 
love which the individual extends to his society is 
developed in a domestic situation at home. In Sesame and 
Lilies® Ruskin says, “This 26 the true mature of iome-— 
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it is the place of Peace: the shelter, not only from 
all anjury but from all terror, doubt and civicion.” 
See "Of the Queen's Gardens” Sect.68 (London, 1865.). 
See also George Eliot's "Woman in France: Madame de 
Sable," WR, 1xii (October 1854), 448-478; reprinted 

In HSsecays,; Op. ool 


JOan Bennett talks of Milly%ssdeathescene as lif 
it 18 an incident created entirély for sentimentality: 
"It is easy to draw tears by describing the death of a 
devoted mother who summons her children one by one to 
her bedside and harrows their feelings with her 'self- 
less' dying words. But such scenes are often, on 
reflection, unconvincing and few modern readers will 
Derabie to aecepe Milly Ss deati—beds” 7Oo., Cll bee. 
U. C. Knoepflmacher agrees with Joan Bennett. Milly 
Barton, he claims, is "the first and most sentimental- 
ized of George Eliot's portrayals of ideal womanhodd." 


Oprcie peo. 


T. A. Noble, George Eliotis > scenes.of Clerical 
Tite (New Haven, 1965), opp... i pl2 sé. 209. 


By the use of numerous examples, Barbara Hardy 
discusses this and other scenes of disenchantment in 
George Eliot. This is an important work for students 
Oieceorge Eliot.) OD. Clin icm.ic. 


Lececers,, 1, op.coe. 


See note 16 for Barbara Hardy's useful discussion 
of disenchantment in George Eliot. 


See John Ruskin, "The Nature of Gothic" in The 
Stones OL Venice, vil pondcom 2o5l=—53 Che ya 


Wybrow is the forerunner of a long line of selfish 
philandering, idle young men--Arthur, Tito, Ladislaw, 
Fred, Stephen--who people George Eliot's fictional world. 
Thomas Noble makes an interesting comparison of Arthur 
and Wybrow, showing that the latter is a valuable prelude 


Meares Creation of the mOrnen. sOueCl = soe. 


Ibid., p.133. 


Spectator, sova le duly 1063). .22605=,°) regrimted 


in Georde Eliot; The Crvpical Heriwade,. 0G. DavigiGarrol) 
(@ondom, 1O7L), p.199; Nerearter cited as Giahlh alee eles pent 


Lage. 
Letters, ii, 297. 
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Letters, 22,5299. 


Maynard and Caterina anticipate the more fully 
developed Adam and Hetty. The idea of a fragile Circe 
turning heroes into swines must have intrigued George 
Sila ip 


In Leader, vi (13 October 1855), 988-989; reprinted 
in, Bssays ;0 ps 201. 


Letters, i1,--268. 


WR, 2evae (July, 0856)> 51-/9o-8reprimeed sn Essays, 
Derieee 


Tryan plays the role that George Eliot assigns to 
religion in a primitive community. The author says, 
tp a letter of 11 June’ 185 /"to,Jonn Slackwood, that 
"the collision in the drama is not at all between 
‘bigotted churchmanship and evangelicalism,' but between 
irreligion and religion. Religion in this case happens 
to be represented by evangelicalism. . . . I thought 
I had made it apparent in my sketch of Milby feelings 
on the advent of Mr Tryan that the conflict lay between 
immorality and morality--irreligion and religion." 
(iecters, gue o47)* 


Knoepflmacher links Janet's conversion to Feuerbach's 
Conception of the nature Of (the: Cie stitial God. George 


Eliot es. herly Novels, poco. 
Chapter If 
Adam Bede 
Tne Great Tradition. (bondon, 1948) 7 p50. 
Joan Bennett says that George Eliot "was not con- 


Ssciously interested in form and neither she, nor any 
other novelist of her day, discusses the shape of a novel 


‘with alert awareness comparable to what we find in Henry 


James's prefaces. The organization of material was a 
more or less unconscious result of her conception of the 
subject." George Eliot (Cambridge, 1948), p.102. Ironi- 
cally, in the same essay she eulogizes what she calls 

the symmetry of Adam Bede whose "Simple, weil-contrived 
pattern conveys the sense of a social structure enclosing 
four human beings as completely as the soil encloses the 
roots of a Growing plant and, im so doing, o2t illivistrates 
Some aspecc,of the auihorts yiscten.ot lite, (Dec). 
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Barbara Hardy, ed. Daniel Deronda (Middlesex, 1967), 
Imne~rouuction,. peo. 


According to George Eliot, when she began to write 
Adam Bede "the only elements I had determined on, besides 
the character of Dinah, were the character of Adam, fis 
Lelation to Arthur gbonmithnorne, and their aitual rela 
tions to Hetty." “Journal,” (16 November 1e5a)- reprinted 
an George Eliot's tife as Related in ner Letters anda 
Journals, V.1 (Edinburgh and London, 1885), p.65: here- 
alter (cited es Tite, 


Adam Bede, ed. John Paterson (Boston, 1968): all 
future references to text are from this editicn. 


Spencer says that experience and vision unite to 
produce sympathy, and hence strong persons, though 
they may be essentially sympathetic in their natures, 
cannot adequately enter into the feeling of the weak. 
This statement is particularly relevant to Adam. Prin- 
ciples of Psychology, Vols 1 & 2 ((New York, 1880),1855d, 
De DON 


Adam conceives of a society as a bee community 
which, according to Thomas Huxley, is the "direct pro- 
duct of an organic necessity, impelling every member of 
Ze tO a Course Of “action which tends to che dood of the 
whole. Each bee has its duty and none has any rights 
- « - The bee society exhibits the perfection of an 
automatic mechanism hammered by the blows of the struggle 
for existence upon the progeny of the solitary bees." 
Huxley then shows how the bees are predestined to par- 
ticular functions in society and argues that man's 
Society resulted from man's desires and not from "pre- 
destination to sharply defined place in the social organ- 
ism or mankinag., ”  "“Prolegomena toi Evolution end senics, 
1893: in Touchstone for Ethics, ed. J. Huxley (New York, 
LOA] j= ass, oe 


The Novels of Ceorge Mijot (Oxtord 1959) 5 posi 


In George Eliot, consciousness is related to keen- 
Mess of sensibility and plays agmajon 1ole ni sbringiag 
about the moral order. See Chapter xviii of Adam Bede 
anc .also My previous ~eLerence to Sarbara Hardy s 
"Moments of Disenchantment" in George Eliot. In Prob- 
lems of Life and Mind, George Lewes gives a concept of 
consciousness which may have influenced George Eliot: 
"Consciousness has evolved in man alone, and in man 
Alone, -comsciousness, the ability to separate "Selt 
from Not-self, objects from feeling.' It is the pri- 
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mary source of the moral order; it produces the aware- 
Ness Of Species; of others as,cditterenc. from, yet like 
ourselves, wnich is the basis of all ethical action, 

of the sense of solidarity with our kind which leads us 
CO sacrifice our ownsinme@iase Gratification tor ene 
good of others. The law of animal action is Indivicual— 
Sele LCS MOCtO Lee Bacher imsel lt eagainsteel io ethe 
ideal of human action is Altruism: its motto is 'Each 
WER OtCne rs), al leforscach. sa (pondon . lo/oou onan, foe 4. 


EO, Casaubon and Lydgate respectively create Dorothea 
and Rosamond in the same way. 


pete Paris points out that the mistakes that Adam, Romola, 
and Dorothea make about Hetty, Tito, and Casaubon are 
"instances of a higher nature projecting its own quali- 


Lies Into a slower nature... Y ghoecr melts, an lo tecelDelroiL, 
Se ey eya tna oy dlgen 


es Georges Hiioulvseshorl VINCVvelS, up... 
ce Paris points out that while George Eliot requires 


her characters to view realism scientifically, she 
recognizes that a purely objective view of realism could 
provide no moral or sense of purpose; hence though 
rejecting the subjective approach as a means of arriving 
at truth, she also regarded it as "the only way of com-— 
prehending the significance of human values." Ibid., 
pp. 242-244, 


cs. The Art of George Eliot (London, 1961), p.180. 

aie Ibid., p.181; see also Note 1 above. 

oy VOMP ale ean 

sys The Mill vonGthe Floss MBO Vas, = Clie al "TOve-is 
natural," says Maggie, “but surely pity and faithfulness 
and memory are natural too." Quentin Anderson contends 
that the essential problem that George Eliot tackled is 
‘thowlcan a Social world be felt and -understood?" The 


greatness of George Eliot, he adds, is that "she knew 
and could show that every idea is attended by a passion; 
that thought ts a* passionate aerl' = “George El tec ern 
Middlemarch" in From Dickens to Hardy, ed. Boris Ford 
(Middlesex, 1958); reprinted in Discussions of George 
Eliot, ed. Richard Stang (Boston, 1960), p.85. 


dB Adam Bede (Riverside, Boston, 1968), p. 106, foot- 
noLe. 
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Knoepflmacher says that Arthur's rejection of 
Wordsworth's treatment of ordinary life and lack of 
anterest in religious and sectarian affairs shows that 
has world lacks spiritual values. Cp. cit., 0,94. 

"An Interpretation of Adam Bede," in George Eliot: 

A Coilection of Critical Essays (New Jersey, 1970), p.96; 
reprinted from ELa) ec i Ness scpt, 1956), pe. 2le=2cc. 


Creeger says that the journey symbolizes the vain 
aimlessness of Hetty's mind, and thinks that George Eliot 
was apparently influenced by a passage from Ludwig 
Feuerbach: "He who has an aim has a law over him: he 
does not merely guide himself: he is guided. He who has 
no aim, has no home, no sanctuary; aimlessness is the 
greatest unhappiness. Even he who has only common aims 
gets on better, though he may not be better, than he who 


has no aim." The Essence of (Citristieanicy, trata. Marian 
Evans, 2nd ed. (London, 1881); pi64. “See also Note 20. 


Hetty's regret is reminiscent of Francesco's agon- 
ized complaint: There is no greater woe/Than Happiness 
recalled in misery. "Inferno: in The Divine Comedy, trans 
ana ed. Thomas G, Bergin (New York, 1955), v, 119-120. 
Daniel Deronda was whistling a song from Francesco's com-— 
plaint when he saw Mirah about to drown herself. Daniel 
Deronca GCh.xVviis) 


Chaptea ris 
tie Mill on the Floss 


George Eliot's Early Novels (Los Angeles, 1968), 
pLOe SEB e WwW: Paris also Stumibutesetnercon: iiye.ciwinc 


novel to a struggle between Maggie and her environment: 
"Maggie has two alternatives: she must adapt to her 
environment, which will involve a radical change in her 
nature and values, or she must abide the consequences, 
both spiritual and physical, of being in disharmony with 
the world in which she lives." "Toward a Revaluation of 
George Blict®s The Molisonstnene loss Nee i950, eloset. 


The Novels of George Eliot (London, 1958), ».84. 
However in’the chapcer on Yelot. and \Morminsnererques 
thatthe pattern 1s founded yon sthe  mepetarionretotemnp-— 
tation: "Maggie is tempted by Philip, first resists and 
refuses, and then succumbs. Then comes the stronger 
temptations by Stephen" (pp. TIGSI 7) § 


ibid. 
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Jerome Thale, The Novels of George Eliot (New 
ee Oa o 


; ihe Mill von the Ploss, ed. Gordon SS: haiont (River— 
side, 6a., Boston; 9G)” All future references Eo text 
acer eon Lais edition. 
eV eee 


L£ 


HINCLOUUCL OM, sb. 


Barbara Hardy attributes part of Maggie's problems 
to the paralyzing disability which George Elie’ s, nero— 
ines share. 


"An Image of Disenchantment in the Novels of George 
BELOt, “Reo, Mew series, Volant, No.2) (1900) soc, 


Bew. Pastis admirably sumseup tne eflect of the 
family's misfortunes thus: "in the emotional communion 
with her family that resulted from their common mis- 
fortune, Maggie was taken outside of herself, and she 
experienced a satisfaction wholly new to her. "In 
MilowarotWa Reva ation, TOD. C lL. cijmemere er. 


Lhetcers, 21if, 445, 


The effect that the saint produces on Maggie is 
akin to George Eliot's experience upon reading the book: 
"One breathes a cool air as of cloisters in the book,-- 
it makes one long to be a saint for a few months. Verily 
TES piety has 2ts) founcetions in Ene depth or Ene saiviric 
human soul.” Letters, IF 27/3. 


According to George Eliot, "Those who have strength 
to wait and endure, are bound to accept no formula which 
their whole souls--their intellect as well as their 
emotions--do not embrace with entire reverence. The 
highest 'calling and election' is to do without opium 
and live through all our pain with conscious, clear—eyed 
endurance. Letters, [Il oo0. 


Observing that music is one of the recurring images 
of the novel, Barbara Hardy points out significantly 
that Maggie's "disenchantment (Bk.iv, iii] is expressed 
gn terms of an absence of music.” '( Op cite, pela]. 
Music seems to be intimately associated with Maggie's 
ecstatic idealism. 


Ie is.probably because of Ciis=crescciac1 on or 
SencipiiLities that Some Critics find tne Teter part ot 
the novel unsatistactory. RR. Jn. Hutton calls, the movel 
"a masterly fragment of fictitious biography in two vol- 
umes, followed by a second-rate one volume novel." Nat- 
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Elonal Review (July, 1864), xij 214. “Ga Haient Since 
its concluding pages lacking in "the same degree of 
realism found in the earlier parte -llatrocucwi en? 
Riverside ed.); p.xix, See also Us Cy Knoepelmacner, 
OD. CLE. 20>. 


According to B. J. Paris, Maggie's spiritual hunger 
is "not (as with Dorothea) the source, but the product 
of ner frustrations: iersiunger 1S not initially ‘for 
ideal exaltations,’ but fern an approach to Jife which 
will reconcile her tovthe mardness of hen Lota’ asexoeri— 
ments in lite (Detroit, 1965), 5.157. Tmthink athab it 
Ls More Connect to say that her Spiritual lite 1s 
encrusted in her egoism, which intensifies with her 
frustrations. She could not have been attracted to 
Thomas a Kempis unless she has an innate spiritual life. 


George Eliot was responding to Bulwer-Lytton's ob- 
jection to Maggie's "indulgence of such a sentiment for 
the affianced of a friend under whose roof she was. .." 
Letters, Git, 31/318 See also Cross, Vol... 222. 


The most vicious criticism is from Leslie Stephen, 
who contends that Maggie's relationship with Stephen 
Guest is an "irrelevant and discordant degradation." 
“George Eliot" in English. Men, of Letters’, (Lendon;, 1902), 
p.l04. Im an attempt to rescue Stephen Guest from nes-— 
tile criticisms, Gerdon Haight argues unconvincingly 
that Stephen and Lucy were notrorkicially fengageca © "tne 
evidence, fairly weighed, makes it clear that Maggie 
was compromised, not by any dishonourable deception of 
Stephen's but by her own divided nature. > theudiers— 
culty lies not in believing that Maggie was ‘borne along 
by, the tide,’ but that. she wcould, have turmed back ihen 
she did. A Century of George Hlier Criticism poss 2-oe 
p.345. 


Barbara Hardy points out that the. “friendly and 
relaxed gentleness of Maggie's relation with Philip 
meets its contrast in the uneasy embarrassment of the 
early stages of her relation with Stephen--perhaps George 
PittottSs only real portrayal of Sexual tetsion” Op.e1b.,; 
Ds2). 


Gordon Haight sees the contrasted attractions that 
Philip and Stephen offter Maggie as a Darwinian struggle 
form sexual. selection...» & Centum Ore Goorge, Hitour Crit 
cism, p.344. 


L£ 


Commenting on. the appropriatrencss! Ofarnilipl's derter 
to Maggie's situation, Barbara Hardy says that "Phi Lip 
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recognizes Maggie's need, her clamping control of that 
need and all the consequent dangers. He sees too--later 
~-that the irony of her temptation by Stephen lies in 

the very fact of SLepien (Ss CsUnWoTe Laeseu een. CEL. me D. Oo « 


George Eliot says that the concluding pages of The 
Mill ion the Floss were “written in a furor. . . but Zz 
dare say there is not a word different from what it 
would have been if I had written them at the slowest 
paces” “Letters; Tip 273. 


B. J. Paris equates the storm raging outside Maggie's 
window with her inside agitations, and invites attention 
to the cessation of the storm as she heads her boat to- 
Wales Dor Cote. Mi bis) Op cin mp. oO. 


David Carroll attributes the flood to the malevo- 
lence of “an. angry destrovingsgod | bringing punishment 
on St Ogg's, whose "want of fellowship and sense of 
mutual responsibilsty gsicondenmed; by Pr Renn.” ~Cp.cit.; 
Paces 


He argues that "though Maggie's death is intended 
to be an inspiriting sacrifice which will teach the 
reader to acquiesce in the inevitability of change, it 
remains a senseless sacrifice nonetheless." Op.cit., 
p.l82. The’ endingiof the novel has attracted much 
critical commentary. Joan Bennett finds unsatisfactory 
Maggie's sacrifice of her own and Stephen's happiness. 
George Eliot,” (Cambridge, 1943), ».127. And Geraid 
Bullett feels that "Maggie was hurried by her author to 
a premature death because George Eliot created in Maggie's 
conflict between her love for Stephen and her loyalty to 
Philip and Lucy a moral dilemma which she is unable sat- 
Letactorily to resolve. George iol poe oe 1837 
also Bennett, op.cit., pp.1l20-l2i & 129. But by the use 
of illustrations from George Zliot's motebook » Gordon 
Haight shows conclusively that the flood which ends 
The Mill on the Floss "was not an afterthought to extri- 
cate the author from an impossible situation, but part 
Of the story that George Eliot planned first. so7cen— 


tury of George Eliot Criticism, p.339. 


B. J. Paris's remark on the death of Maggie is par- 
ticularly pertinent to my thesis: "Maggie Tulliver's 
death is not merely the authoress's expedient for evading 
the problem which the preceding part of the novel has 
established. It is the culmination--in terms of George 
Fliot's universe, the only possible culmination--of 
Maggie's search for calm." Experiments, p.30. Thomas 
Pinney also sees the unity of the early and later parts 
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of the novel in the death of the heroine. “The conclu— 
Sion, he says, is intended to "affirm the supreme value 
of the early affections of Maggie and Tom for each 
Other./* “The Authority of the Past in George Bliot"s 
Nevels? NCE, sie 4( Sapeyeooo) iy 


fetters, TTT, 2998 


Chapter IV 
Silas Marner 


Letters, wlis S62 


George Eliot (London, 1947), p.191. 


ihe Great Tradition Clendonget978)), peoo. . Leavis 
has since altered his attitude towards Silas Marner: "I 
think now that I have done less than justice to Silas 
Marner, and that my stresses on ‘minor’ and '‘fairy-—tales' 
are infelicitous." Footnoted in 1959; reprinted (Middle- 
Sex) Penguin ed, 962) 7 3p.00nm. 


Uptructure and, OQualaty in Silas Marner, = woeudies 
inv English bees, Vi; ieee spree Om His Concer oon iha 
"Silas stands at the centre of the legendary element," 
Tan Milner argues elsewhere that "the mark of man's 
inhumanity to man lies heavy" across the early pages of 
Silas’ Marner: "* Marner‘s.cursing of his God; His destruc— 
tion of himself as a human being, his abject despair, 
belong not to the pleasant illusion of fairy-tale but to 
the “encounters ot Eragic moral eGraiia aa elolG seein oS. 


The Barly Novels of George BLLODy Deo ls 


"Silas Marner? Reversing the Oracles of Religion, 
LM (Madison, Milwaukee, and London, =190/7), .cslcL. 


Petrers sori so. 
Davie "Carroll 7700, Clos, “Coe h ao. 


Commenting on the psychology of prayer, Mohandas 
Ghandhi says that to those who pray, “Supplication, wor- 
Sip, prayer are iio Superstition; they are acts more real 
than acts of eating, drinking). sitting or walking." An 


Autobiography (Boston, LOo7 vata oe 


David Carroll thinks that "Lantern Yard" symbolizes 
a light which is opposed to the "encroaching darkness of 
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sndustrial England, anc ite fanaticale rotestancicms: 
Op.cit., p.178. But the "narrowness" which elsewhere 
in the text is associated with the Lantern Yard rather 
SUDpOLtS the nocion that the dim Lucne of the, Yaro, 1s 
Meant as a Contrast With the Urignt Incgneo Oo: the day: 
"The little light he possessed," says the narrator, 
"Spread its beams so narrowly that frustrated belief 
was a curtain broad enough to create for him the black- 
ness of night” (aa). 


The Works of George Eliot (Cabinet ed., Edinburgh 
and London, 1877-1880) Vol. 21. All future references 
CO ext are from chs edition. 


ine Ave GG George (Pliot  uondon, 190.) 56.2 so- 


"Silas Marner" in The Novels of George Eliot (New 


York, 1959); seprinted int Discussiens oticeorg=s @lion, 
ec, Rachard Stang “Boston, MosC Fy. 96% 


Adam Bede, ed. John Paterson (Riverside, Boston, 
VO69 Chew sca? : 


Leathers. Lit, Sees 

Dev LON Caenei i Oo. ClCN, | sae ors 
See udtesr2, 4, ‘and 7. 
DavicecCarre iam op, Cul ye Deo - 


"Woman in France: Madame de Sable," WR, 1lxii (Oct., 
1854), 448-473: reprinted in Essays of George Eliot, ed. 
Thomas Pinney (New York), p.81; hereafter cited as Essays. 


See particularly George Eliot's. essays on “Evangeli- 
Gal Teaching: Dr Cumming,” WR (Oct., 1855), and “World- 
liness and Other-Worldliness: The Poet Young," WR 
(January, 1857); xeprinted im Essays, ppvise-1897 9335-385. 


"The Novels of George Eliot," The Atlantic Monthly, 
xvii ( October, 91866). p.455% 


Bude: Pacis says that the egorst in George miliot 
is often a gambler, and compares Godfrey Cass with 
Arthur Donnithorne, Mrs Transome, Jermyn, Tito, Bulstrode, 
and Gwendolen. Experiments) in Life (Detroit, 1965)., p.130. 


David Carroll makes an interesting comparison of the 
religions of Silas and Godfrey. See note 6. 
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Carroll points ouc rarer sslgnieiecaminy,ciae. 1c 
is Godfrey's intentional crime which accounts for the 
different endings to the two stories: "Godfrey wishes 
harm upon a fellow human being, Silas never does. ¥ 
POU Oe Lol. 


Letters, Til, 362. 


Chapter V 
Romola 


LELECES PAV ly ooo ao. 
See the introductory PoGeLoOUschi eS cnesis: 


Speclatlor, xxxvas (18S duly 1663). 02265-7 * reprinced 
Mother Critical yieri tage; meda Davade Cancel la tnonden, 
1971), p.199; hereafter cited as Critical Heritage. 


"George Eliot's Novels," Home and Foreign Review 
(October 1863), tfig  522=40-mreprintedid ne Cri tical 


Heritage; = pe2zo2o) SimpsonVseilivst cal iene lowe escrs co 
George Eliot's psychological method than Barbara Hardy's 
use of "correspondence" and "parallelism"-~-see note 7. 


Henry James argues that "the story deals predom- 
inantiy,; not. witheRomela astallected by Turotsecautes, 
buetwith Tito siraults asvaltectang .rivsc hinseie, end 
incidentally his wife." "The Novels of George Eliot, 
Relantiuc Monthly, xvid (Octoberslscoyy 445% 


Romola;, Oxford. University ed.) (London, —10ms) se" Ad1 
future references in this essay to text aresfrom this 
edition. 


See Simpson's 2llustraticnsofsthse form of Romolg 
which appears to me to be much more relevant to the 
actions of the novel than Barbara Hardy's rather mathe- 
matical. emphasis on) "correspondence “yand = paraliielism, © 
'Mmhere is. .the moral triangle of Romola, Titop;vand Savon— 
arola," she says, “and here the resemblance and contrast 
Workecocether." ‘the Novels of George Bliet,  p.85. 


The relationship between the individual and the 
laws of his community is essential in George Eliot. 
Pinney has a useful discussion of this invhis essay, 
iTherAuthority of the Past in George aliot' s Novels” 
NCT yy) eNozZaseptembcr, 1966), 131-47: reprinted 


in George Eliot: A Collectaon Of Critical teseyvs eo. 
G. R. Creeger (New Jersey, 1970, p.3/-54. 
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David Carroll, "An Image of Disenchantment in the 
Novels of George Eliot," RES, New Series It (1960), 34. 


See note 9 above, 
Letters, Vi, 216. 


Us C. knoeptimacher, “ihe ‘Higher Critics” in 


och Humanism and the Victorian Novel (New Jersey, 
1965), Dp.54-55" 


The Novels of George Eliot, pp.87-88. 


This shows that Romola is far from being dull and 
inactive, as some critics say. Her role as goddess is 
eenecessatry result of Ner upbringing; from the pointe of 
view of tne conception of the novel, she is really very 


active. "If she walks through the streets 'like a pro- 
cession’ it is because she is a Florentine lady of noble 
family," says John A.. Huzgzard, "Far from being a piece 


of marble statuary, she is really in character an aristo- 
cratic lady in a country where women of high birth lived, 
and still live, under extremely rigid laws of decorum." 
"The Treatment of Florence and Florentine Characters in 
George Hil1ot"s Romola;,” “italicay ssauvy (Sepecmber, 2957), 
i syle 


In her review of Antigone, George Eliot returns to 
the view which she had earlier taken in her essay on 
Riehl's "Natural History of German Life" that the struggle 
between the individual and state represents a struggle 
between the inner needs of man and the outside laws that 
govern him, and that by means of this struggle harmony 
will be established. "Until this harmony is perfected, 
she insists, "we shall never be able to attain a great 
Tignt without also doing a wrong... ~Rerormers, tatvyre, 
revolutionists are never fighting against evil only; 
they are also placing themselves in opposition to a good 
~-to a valid principle which cannot be infringed without 
harm.“ For the time being, she advises "that our protest 
for the right should be seasoned with moderation and 
reverence." "The Antigone and Its Moral," Leader, vii, 
(29 March 1656) 306° reprinted “iit Puine yes says, Op. 
264-265, 


The: psycnological cause” of “ito Ss Gucee may pe 
better understood by a comparison with Raskolnikov's 
Quest for the Explosive fieutenanc Porfiry Petrovicen 
after his homicidal killing of the pawn broker in Dos- 
toyevsky's Crime and Punishment. 
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See particularly Jerome Thale in The Novels of 
George Eliot (New York, 1959), 81. 


Davie Carroll op cites oso. 


Jerome Thale, who apparently has not diligently 
analyzed the possible effects of the fear of nemesis 
on Tito, complains that this and other psychological 
scenes involving Tito are “unsubtle and mechanical" 
LOU Deol 


Caroline Robinson says that Baldassarre in this 
Speech sounds ‘less like a natural father than like some 
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enraged deserted God." "Romola: A Reading of the Novel," 


VS, (1962), 40. Robinson's reading of Baldassarre's 
Speech shows that she is too emotionally detached to 
enter into the feelings of the speaker. 


"Notes on the Spanish Gypsy and Tragedy in General 
George Ebict's Lite as Related in Her Letters and Jour— 


nals, ede J .We Cross (Edinburgh and wiondon, 1864)> 122, 
35-36. 


Commenting on Savonarola's conflicts, Jerome Thale 
points out that the moral life is a series of conflicts 
within the iron ring of the active -eqo. “The <cdilemma, 
to ‘describe it in Schopenhauer"s terms 1s that the 


't 
f 


dental of the wilh onvolves -an act of tne will!) atcselr <o 


that there is no escape from the prison of the active 
Will." The Novels of George Eliot, pp.84—-85. 


Richard Simpson accuses George Eliot of inconsis- 
fency im Che préesentatren ef the: Frate’ Ss character: 
He argues that. Savyonarole claims, Special sevetavzon im 
accurately reading Romola's mind, while elsewhere his 
claim "to prophetic insight" is shown as imposture. 
Op.cit., pp. 230-231. Bub his propherite insight 16 
really never shown to be false. The apparent fallacy 
in his utterances arises from a confusion of "miracle" 
and “revelation” in “his own? mind. 


Introduction to the Oxford ed. of Romola (Oxford: 
World ‘Glasies, 191s) pevri. 


"The Treatment of Florence and Florentine Charac- 
ters in George Eliot's Romola, op,cit., ‘epelonke 


Chapter VI 
Felix Holt 


Letters, IV, 243. 
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A CONLEMporary critic. G. 5S, Venables says that the 
story "has the defect of running in two parallel lines 
with only an occasional and arbitrary connexion." Edin- 
burgh Review, cxxiv (October 1966), 435-49: reprinted 
it George Eliot. The Critical heritvade, ea, David 
Carroll) (London, 31971) yp. 2555) fereatter oa tec sac ihe 
Critical Heritage. .Joan Bennett in "Vision and Design" 
regrets that "although the ingredients of a first-rate 
George Eliot novel are all there, they are not success- 
fully integrated." She does not think the social environ- 
ment subliciently convincing to, providesa unifying 
Centre. George Eliot. (Cambridge, 1948), po.e8 &) 82. 


Letters, IV, 237-8. 


George Eliot's Life as Related in Her Letters and 


Jwourpals7 li meds fuonn WIserose. CiaGinburga G fonder, 
1864) p.2738. 


See, particularly, Darrel Mansell Jr., "George 
Hidot! SaConceprion, Of.) FOr wi speek oS (AULUnI wel OGS), 
GOb1-6 24, reprinted ‘in, George ELlotsesAsCOllecteloOnyon 
Critical Essays, ed. George R. Creeger (Englewood Cliffs, 
NewsJersey, 1970, p./37 snereatter) cited as, Crarical 
Besavye=. gi lso Davids Cavroll, “Felix Holt te, eoci-ey sas 
Protagonist," NCR, xvii. No.3 (becember 1967), 237-52; 
reprinted in Critical Essays, pp.124-140. 


George Eliot, FPelixstcit ,. lhe Radical) ped. sid 
Chaplin WLoncon,g1965) 4) ecu lureer et orencoes once 
text are from this edition. 


G. S. Venables, Critical Heritage, -pps 233-4. 


— come to thee for charicable License, 
That we may wander ofer this bloody field 
To. sort oun nobles: Prom our -comiuensmen. 
For many of our princes--woe the while!-—- 
Lie drown'd and soak'd in mercenary blood; 
So do our vulgar drench their peasant limbs 
Tr DLGCd, COLapr ances. 6. (a - 

Shakespeare, Henry the Patth av, vii, 74-81. 


Speaking of George Fliot's last three novels, David 
Carroll. says "No longer are the worlds of social and 
political action and that of the private individual 
merely juxtaposed--now they meet and interact in the 
minds of the central characters." "Felix Holt: Society 


as Protagonist." Critical Essays, pp.125-6. 


ie 
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Felix is undoubtedly the hero of Felix Holt be- 
cause it is his concept of "Radicalism" that gives the 
novel its significant moral pattern. But Henry James 
elgGues that "as.a novel witha hero there is 10 
doubt that Felix Holt is a failure. Felix is a frag- 
ment." Nation, iii (August 1866), 127-8: reprinted in 
Critical Heritage, pp.274-5. 


The reason for portraying Felix from the outside 
may be attributed to the influence of drama. According 
to George Eliot's Journal, the novel was begun on 29 
March 1865. This was the time that she was occupied 
with the drama of the spanish Gipsy. Gordon Haight, 
George: Elio: Ay Biograplhye(Oriorc) 91OGe)),, so. 561-3 ee ed 
C. Thomson also observes that the tragic conception of 
the Spanish Gipsy must have influenced Felix Holt. "The 
Genesis of Felix Holt," PMLA (1959), p.566 


Spectator, xxxix .( June 1966 )) p.092-3-..reprinted in 
fhe Coltical Heritage, i 125e. 


Most Critacs tocally ignore Bevelyonn., Ps Rajbeavic 
does not mention him at all: Joan Bennett mentions him 
Once ands that. am Connection withe oehe £1 vont vor the 
young curate from impending theological disputation with 
Mr Lyon:" Henry James dismisses him casually as “too 
long-drawn, too placid." See The Great Tradition (Lon- 
don, 1948), pp.63-74;. George Eliot: Her Mind and Her 
Are. (Cambridge, 1948))\, mol5o> Netion, wide ugus ee Seog) ys 


— 


Ji-S8° reprinted in Critical ierueade” sp as1G" 


David Carroll sees Felix and Rev Lyon in a parallel 
relationship. Critical Yssave, pp. 3-134: 


This is a central teaching of George Eliot; it shows 
that her beatific expectations will be fulfilled when 
private and public interests merge, to form a harmonious 
whole. The passage also resolves the problems raised 
in Romola and Daniel Deronda. 


Felix here shows the contemporary male attitude 
towards women. See note L838. 


Leader». Vi aCOctober 41355), (988 =SSoesrepriuvede tn 
Essays, pp.199-206. 


Henry James, op.cit., es ie 


David CanrolLl Appropriately wooints, oul that, “now 
that he has found something ‘perfect enough to be ven- 
erated! in his private relationships, there is a corre- 
sponding maturing Of Nis 2conociams. S Critical Besayvs, 
eee 
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In her essay, "Woman in Prance: Madam de Sable," 
George Eliot. shows, that. the senses of love and duty 
are united in women. WR, 1lxii (October 1854), 448-473; 
reprinted in Essays, pp.52-81. 


David Carroll observes that Felix Holt's sugges- 
tion. of a “vision” anticipates. how) Esther's illusions 
are to be dissipated. “Unity of Daniel Deronda, " 


Essays in Criticism (Oxford, 1959), pp.369-370. 


transome Courts. anesthe view of David Carroll, proa— 
vides the vision when Esther moves into it to enjoy "a 
rehearsal of that demeanour amongst luxuries and dig- 
nities which had often been a part of her day-dreams, ' 
but instead she comes upon Mrs Transome pacing the' 
corridor at midnight, deserted by both son and lover. 


DScayveuar worl Ciel eit. os) Os 


Barbara Hardy argues that Esther, like Maggie 
Verver, has too much to Gaansby Nery tragic ordeal. =the 
Novels of George Hliot* (London, 1959)46p.63. GShe 
ignores, however, the fact that at the time of this 
crisis, the "presence and the love of Felix Holt was 
OULY 4 GQuavering mope, NOn a.certatmry. (x11) 


Esther's suffering completes the circle of suffering 
Originating, in. Harold Transome'.e* radicalism.npAlde the 
major characters are shown to be suffering at the same 
tame: Felix is languishing in jail Harold as ssorrowing 
because of his sonship; Mrs Transome is suffering because 
of her motherhood, and Esther is oppressed by the decision 
she has. to make. 


Aceording to David: Camrollj, the powerlulivs con— 
ceived Transome theme must be viewed in the larger design 
of Esther's psychological, development through’ the novel: 
1is climax an, the realization ci Mrs) Transome's cread 
is the culminating factor in the integration of the 
heroine's character.” ~ Bssayvs in Cracicism,, p.2/0. 


Jerome Thale sums up the novel this way: "The 
principal revelation in the novel is not the mystery of 
Bsther's parentage or the) title to, the Transome estate, 
but Esther's discovery of herself through a discovery 
of the world." The Novels of George Eliot (New York, 
1959 Gass 


Barbara Hardy who argues that "the strong image 
is not. fully endorsed by the sction® 2s, perhaps, Toc 
concerned with the symbolic significance of the dove. 
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ao. FP. R. Leavis appropriately states that "Mrs Tran- 
some 1s a study in Nemesis." Op.cit., p.69. 


SU 6 See David Carroll's very useful discussion of the 


society of Felix Holt <n, "PelixiHolt:. Society as Pro- 
tagonist," Critical Essays, pp.124-140. 


Chapter VII 


Middlemarch 
ie In a letter to D'Albart Durade, George Eliot says of 
Middlemarch, "I wanted to give a panoramic view of 
Provincial ites” “Lertercs../ wee. 
2s Henry James, for instance, says that "Middlemarch 


is a treasurehouse of details, but it is an indiffer- 
ent whole.” Galaxy, xv (March, 1873), 424-8. reprinted 
in George Eliot: the Critical Heritage, ed. David 


Carroll (london, 1971), 6.353*" hereafter referred to 


as The (Cripical Meritage. 


Si. See David Carroll, "Unity Through Analogy: An 
Interpretation of Middlemarch," VS (June, 1959), 305-16; 
also Barbara Hardy, The Novels of George Eliot (London, 
1959), WV; 93-106, 


4, The use of such analogies is, of course, not unique 
to Middlemarch. George Eliot uses analogies constantly 
to emphasize "the similarity of the human lots." But 
the main unitying factor an her works. 1sya morals ipattern, 
which is clarified by the analogies. In Middlemarch, 
the wnitying factor is, Dorothea Brooks ersyithetiesmoral 
feeling which evolves. in the movel an spite) om hee eqo- 
Centred theory about her role in society. 


oe Inmva Letter toxsaera, Hennell, the author says chat 
"J feel every day a greater disinclination for theories 
and arguments. about the, ofigin of things ainiithespreseice 
of all this mystery and beauty and pain and ugliness 
that floods one with conflicting emotions." Letters, II, 
341. 


6. George Eliot, Middlemarch, ed. Gordon S. Haight 
(Boston, 1963)+ all futume meterences to texters arom 
this, edition. 


cis George Eliot was describing the influence of Rousseau 
on her mind in a letter of 9 February 1849 to Sara 
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Hennell. Letters, 1, 277. 


George Eliot writes that “the writers whor have 
most profoundly influenced me--who have rolled away 
the waters from their bed, raised new mountains and 
spread delicious valleys for me--are not in the least 
Oracles’ to me--It is just possible that 1 may not 
embrace one of their opinions,--that I may wish my 
rane to be shaped quite differently from ticei rs. ose” 
Merkel 


Dorothea's problems do not necessarily arise, as 
David Carroll insists, from her quest, for mnowledge, 
but from her efforts to suppress her emotional life. 
pee David RR. Carroll in “Unity through one ogy: An 
Interpretation of Middlemarch” VS" (dune #9595" 306% 


The epigraph at the beginning of Chapter II shows 
Don Quixote's mind transforming a washerman into a 
agunelsher, 


Experiments in Life (Detroit, 1965), p.1380. 


Insisting that the mind is a system in which’ every 
element is dependent on all the rest, George Lewes goes 
on to assert that ideas not only have their origins in 
sensations, but all the "feelings" whether those of the 
five senses or those prompted by the systematic senses 


often called impulses, emotions, desires, etc., are the 
real motors, and that it is they, not ideas which 
determine actions. Problems of Life and Mind, (Boston, 


1880) ii, pp.84-85. George Eliot, like Lawrence Sterne, 
seems to believe that “our convictions are images added 
to more or less sensation. These are the primitive 


instruments of thought." “Leaves from a Notebook” in 
Essays of George Eliot, ed. Thomas Pinney (New York, 
1963), p.445* hereafter cited as Essays. Also she 


writes in a letter to Charles Lewes that "to receive 
deep impressions is. the foundation of all true mental 
power." Letters, V, 155. 


Casaubon's problem derives from lack of emotional 
attachment to his belief rather than from the error in 
his theory, as David Carroll» seems~to belteve: sce 
Davi. CALTOl +O Op. Clos "Poe eos. oe 


George Orwell's essay which shows how language 
corrupts thought and vice versa is very relevant to 
Casaubon's case. See "Politics and the English Lang- 
age" in A Collection ol Essays by George Orwell (New 


York, 1946), pp-162-176. 
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“The Intellectual, Background ‘of the Novel: Cas— 
aubom and: Lydgate" in Middlemarch) Critical Approaches, 
edauB. Hardy (london, 1967)% pos28=29-" hereafter cited 


aoneCrnyeroa ls Approaches. 


George Eliot too has gone to Rome with preconceived 


ideas and, like Dorothea, has been disappointed: "Not 
one iota had I seen that corresponded with my precon- 
ceptions." From her disenchantment, she learns the 


lesson that "travelling can hardly be without a contin- 
ual current of disappointment if the’ main object as not 
the enlargement of one's general life, so as to make 
even weariness and annoyances enter the sum of benefit." 
She did not "enjoy the actual vision enough" of the 
“world-famous objects" of Rome, and the details "impress 
me too feebly in the present because the faculties are 
note WLOUGNT Up Anto energetic action.’ “wournal "5 
italy, 1360 in George Eliot's) bife as Related an Her 
Letters and) Journals; ed. J. WwW.) Cross {ida mburgh and 
London) ~US84)) SPW 225 toro. 


Barbara Hardy argues that the form of Middlemarch 
is incomplete because Casaubon's relationship with Doro- 
thea is treated in terms of sexuality, in which Casaubon 
is shown as impotent (physically, intellectually, . 
emotionally); but instead of presenting Will Ladislaw 
as his masculine foil, the potent psyche, he is presented 
rather in aesthetic relationship with the heroine and 
this is a flaw. "Implication and Incompletéeness: George 


Eliot's Middlemarch: “ins The Appropriate. Forms AnvEssay 
on thes Novel (London, 1964)9 > pp.f25-—12e: 


Evaluating the passage in the context of the "unified 
sensibilities," N. Feltes’ says’ that if Dorothea as really 
to love her husband she must cease "imagining" and must 
"conceive with that distinctiveness which is no longer 
reflection but feeling. Anc Gavidr Carrol ieealie mo Va 
mid=wite to la viable moral philospny,~ that is,” a-phai— 
osophy that unifies her intellectual search with her 
emotional hunger. Also FP. Ra Leavis Sees at as the 
commencement of a "felt thought" in Dorothea. "George 
Eliot and the Unified Sensibility" PMLA, 79 (1964), 
130-32 "Unaty bhroughtAnalogy, S0o-—307 swine Great siza— 
dition (London, 1948), pelos: 


Seelnote Las 


Gordon’ Haight: points out thake®the wudder"” of the 
quotation "is a recollection of Quarlies's Emblems (i, 12), 
showing the world as a great breast at which only fools 
suck. "Oi@est Port sogarcotnetey 
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Hilda Hulme quotes from Spinoza to show that "the 
self-knowledge to be gained through the exercise of the 
human intellect" would give liberty or "“selease from 
the bondage of the irrational" which sets men's energies 
free. Hence Dorothea's progress in self-knowledge is 
an image of that progress to which the novelist would 
Have us all attain. "The Tanguace of, the Nove. - 


Imagery" in Critical Approaches, pp.119-120. 


According to David Strauss, to attain the moral 
Stace Man must Cdepart trom evi, cast, ofn tie Claman, 
crucify the flesh; a change which is essentially con- 
nected with a series of sorrows and sufferings. These 
the former man has deserved as a punishment, but they 
fall on the new, for the regenerated man, who takes 
them on himself, though physically and in his empirical 
character, as a being determined by the senses, he 
remains the former man; is morally, as an intellectual 
being, with his changed disposition, become a new man 
tsi) Ne hl teLOL sess. tlt em LOnCOn Leto) paw os 


Hilda Hulme points out that an this cry, tiere as 
no stifling of feelings (as in Rosamond's)+ and the "1" 
Bs both actor and (sutlerer. (Op. Cit. psec. 


Dinah Morris and Esther Lyon also open their cur- 
tains when faced with moral perplexities. 


In a letter to Alexander Main, George Eliot says, 
"Tf we live for others as well as for ourselves, we 
will have a sense of our worth regardless of our for- 
ahgercys Wiis pecny ply oie kar 


Henry James complains that Ladislaw "has not the 
concentrated fervour essential in the man chosen by so 
nobly strenuous a heroine"; Leslie Stephen contends 
that Dorothea "hardly seems to grow wiser at the end; 
for .. . she takes up with a young gentleman who 
appears to have some good feeling, but is conspicuously 
unworthy of the efiections of. Saint Wheresa. ) bul 
Gerald Bullett feels that-the neader must, be deeply 
dissatisfied with .. . her marriage to a young man who 
though pleasant enough is palpably not worthy of her." 
Galaxy (March, 1873), 424-8; reprinted in Critical Heri— 
tage, p.356; Preface to Everyman's Middlemarch, p.vii; 
George Eliot (London, 19479), o.c2e, 


See "Woman in France: Madame De Sable," WR, 1xii 
(October, 1854), 448-473; reprinted in Essays, p.56. 


George Eliot says that the "intense happiness" of 
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her own union with Lewes "is derived in a high degree 
from the perfect freedom with which we each follow and 
declare our own impressions," Letters, III, 359. 


in ia. letter to Mrs, Congreve, George Eliot. argues 
that (the most solid comfort ome can fall back upon is 
Vnesthought (that tihe business tof sOnels ihe fee tS ato 
help in some small nibbling way to reduce the sum of 
ignorance, degradation, and misery on the face of this 
Beautarubscartha" Letters, pl 7) 293. 


See Barbara Hardy, The Novels of George Eliot, 


Chapter vii. 


David Daiches appropriately notes that Rosamond 
who is really Lydgate's fate "was not the result merely 
of chance: she was a part of his character revenging 
itself on him." George Eliot: Middlemarch (London, 
1963) pap seos a 


Hilda Hume makes a relevant contrast of Rosamond's 
dry andystifleds what) shall 1,.do?¥swxrth bDerotheals 
passionate cry after surprising Rosamond with Ladislaw. 
See note 23. 


"The most familiar passage about Rosamond," Quentin 
Anderson points out significantly, "seems to be that 
which describes her reaction to the awful, the incon-— 
ceivable fact that there is another self in the world, 
one which Ladislaw cherishes far more than hers." 
"George Eliot in Middlemarch" in From Dickens to Hardy, 
ed. Boris Ford (Middlesex, 1958); reprinted in Discus- 
sions. of George Eliot, ed.” Richard Stang (Boston, 1960); 
eos 


Some critics, apparently influenced by the narra- 
tor's voice, think that Rosamond is regenerated by this 
experience. N. Feltes, particularly, argues that she 
"arrives at a new understanding, certainly, of her 
relationship with Will, and to Dorothea, bulb Tie precess 
Of Gaining this’ understanding 1s one tnirough which her 


whole person, intellect and feeling, is affected." "George 


Eliot and the Unified Sensibility" PMLA, 79 (1964), 136. 
But Rosamond is not depicted in the novel as being 
capable of intellectual life. 


Bulstrode's God approximates to the one described 
by George Eliot in "Evangelical Teaching: Dr Cumming, " 
We Ixiv (October, 1855))) 4230-462" reprinted in Essays, 
pp. 158-189. George Eliot mercilessly sSatirizes the 
Morality that-rs based on a system of rewards. 
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Bulstrode's sincere belief in God saves him from 
the charge of religious hypocrisy. Jerome Beaty draws 
the reader's attention to George Eliot's revision of the 
sections dealing with the banker's apparent hypocrisy 
in order to force the reader "to see through his eyes. 
The revised version, he emphasizes, calls “not for judg— 
ment but for the realization of how he could see his 
immoral actions imsatditterent ie admittedly somewhat 


murky light: it invites a willing suspension of moral 
rignteousness . 9 9"Ihe Text of themnovel” aneeritivcal 


Approaches, p.58. What George Eliot says of Lawyer 
Dempster of "Janet's Repentance" is eminently applicable 
to Bulstrode: "My sketches both of churchmen and 
dissenters, with whom I am almost equally acquainted, 
abe drawn Lrom close observacicn uetecnem Gm real eines 
and not at all from hearsay or from descriptions of 
novelists.) 4.1. My irony, so mar as 1 understand my— 
self, is not directed against opinions--against any 
class of religious views--but against the vices and 
weaknesses that belong to human nature in every sort 
Om Chothinote Letters, lice 347—ee 


David Carroll appropriately remarks that "the 
reason why Raffles offsets Bulstrode so perfectly is 
Ghats ie conpletes ime. @4ihe vExverne ity .oberaci. 
This Particular Web: Essays on Middlemarch, ed. Ian 
Adam (G@TOrCncoyeLS 75.) > towe2. 


Chapter VIII 
Daniel Deronda 


Gerald Bullett argues that the novel is divided into 
two irreconcilable parts: “the book reads like a callabora— 
tion between two writers who are at odds with each other, 
the one a great artist, the other a sentimental enthusiast 
intlated with large vague ideas about tacial continuity 
and expounding ee will all embarrassing extravagance 
OL the Convert. George Eliot (London, 1947), p.205; 


FoR, Leavis also Sees it aS two Separate works: "the 
two stand apart, on & large scale, in fairly Meatry sep— 
arable masses." The Great Tradition (London, 1948), p.93. 


Joan Bennett has also similar views. George Eliot (Cam- 
Brroge;, 1948), p..1ez: 


"Daniel Deronda or Gwendolen", NCF (March, 1965) 348. 


George Eliot herself was unhappy with "readers who 
cut the book into scraps. . . . 1 meant everything in 
the book to be related to everything else there" she 
writes. Letters, VI, 290. 
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George Eliot, Daniel Deronda, ed. Barbara Hardy 
(Middlesex, 1967); all future references to text are 
LEOMPenis editeion, 


George Eliot had an experience similar to Daniel's 
in Italy: ~"Of all-dreamy delights, that Gf floating “in 
a gondola along the canals and out on the lagoon is 
surely the greatest. We were out one night on the lagoon 
when the sun was setting, and the wide waters were 
flushedswith the reddened Bight. 7". 2t as-the sore of 
scene in which I could most readily forget my own exis- 
tence: and’ feel melted into the general lire.” “Journal, " 
italy, 1860. In John W. Cross, ed. George Eliot's Life 
as Related in Her Letters and Journals, "Vs 2t {edinburgh 
end icrdon sy cos) jo. 20Ce 


The meeting of Deronda and Mirah dramatizes Feuer- 
bach's assertion that to the individual another human 
being "is the representative of the species, even though 
he is only one, for he supplies to me the want of many 
others, has for me a universal significance, is the 
deputy “of Mankind] =the Hssence ol Cortsttantcy, = erano. 
from 2nd German ed. by George Eliot (Harper Torchbook 
ede "New York; 1957 £19549), pri5eo 882°. Pars Ss remarks 
also show how particular relationships can serve gen- 
eral ends in George Eliot: "Many of George Eliot's charac- 
ters become aware of their connection with the general 
life of society or of the species through a personal 
relationship with someone who is stirred by religious or 
social passion and has a consciousness of the wider 
relations or things./ Experiments in bites (Detroit, £905), 
(ere 2 Ss 


George Eliot strongly believes that man can only 
become eternal by incarnating his moral sense in others. 
She argues that the consolation of old age 2s freedom 
of the soul to enter into the lives of others. “But we 
are not Shut tp WLthin our andiyidved™= lite, “she weives 
to Mrs William Smith, "and it is one of the gains of 
advancing age that the good of young creatures becomes 
a more definite intense 4oy "to us” > ss we Get more 
freedom™-of soul to enter imtorthe tafe of others.” 


tekeers, Vv, Pp.t06-. 


In response to -carping criticisms of Mordecai, 
George Hlvot says that Vthere ies een no change Laine 
thespoint of view from which” I regard” lite since i wroce 
My eto LCE LOM, Ve osu ie principles which are at the 
root of my effort to paint Dinah Morris are equally at 
the root to paint Mordecai.” Letters; Vi; 318. 
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Mordecai is probably the most criticized character 
im George Elliot. Ws J. Harvey calls him @the purest 
example in George Eliot's work of an almost entirely 
theoretical character, whose individuality is completely 
subordinated to his functional purpose. He shares with 
Dinah the difficulties that a special, rhetoric impose: 
We tind Li hard, nm thesconte<: of tiaunovel acomed iuse 
EO this Kind @of things” Theslrt tof Gaeoroscsmioe, ehon— 
don, 1961), pp.184-5. After attacking what he calls the 
Jewish part of the novel, J. P. Kearny concludes that 
"perhaps the final irony of Daniel Deronda is that its 
real prophecy is that the novel of the future would be 
written not as Mordecai had envisioned but as Gwendolen 
had suffered." “Time and Beauty in Daniel Deronda." 
NEE WOT a Soe 


Mordecai's ability to think in concrete images con- 
trasts with the vague abstractions of Casaubon, Bulstrode, 
and Fra Luca. 


in Helix Holt; Pelix ansists Chat the celaticoush.p 
between the individual and society should be analogous 
to the one between water and steam engine: "all the 
Schemes about voting, and districts, and annual Parlia— 
ments, and the rest, are engines, and the water or steam 
--the force that is to work them-~-must come out of human 
nature--out of men's passions, feelings, desires. 
Whether the engines will do good work or bad depends on 
tiese tfeslings” FPelax Holt, Cho <x. 


uit seems to me; she writes to Mrs Po Taylon, “ehac 
tne Soulloe Cheisttanity 116s not at ail anette tects on 
an individual life, DUE In the acdeas Of which that diffe 
was the meeting-point and the new starting point." 
Let teres lino. 


Pact of Maggie Tulliver Ss perplexity 23 atctribuved 
to her forfeiting "her inherited share in the hard-won 
treasures of thought, which Generations of perniul oil 
have laid. up fox the race of mens 9 Whe Mi iy comebereloss,; 
Booty) Cowl. ite tne Progress §on se aa eee aac 
Mature that 4S rooted ian the woasteis Conpaped with “a 
mighty tiver, which, in its long windings Ehrough unire- 
gquented regions, gathers mineral and earthy treasures 
only more effectually toJenrich amd fercilnze tie wulci 
yated valleys and busy cities which form the habitation 
of man." WR, liv (January, 1651), 353-3698; reprinted ain 


BSsaVe, 1.20. 


"Unity of.Daniel Deronda,” Essays in Criticism 
(OxEora pn 959) .ib. >? Oo. 
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Fedalma's farewell to Don Silva, "The Spanish 
Gypsy" in George Eliot's Works Vol.xi (Blackwood, Edin- 
burgh and London, 1906), p.372. 


This is a reference to the wider effects of the 
American Civil War. George Eliot was very much concerned 
with the moral implications of the war to the world in 
general. Ina letter of 15 February 1862 to Madame 
Bodichon about the war, she says "My best consolation is 
that an example on so tremendous a scale of the need for 
the education of mankind through the affections and senti- 
ments as a basis for true development, will have a strong 
influence. on all thinkers, and be a check to the arid, 
narrow antagonism which in some quarters is held to be 
Chesomly,torm of, liberal thougnr. Letters, \ Vo. 
George Eliot believes that such affections and sentiments 
are nourished in family or ethnic settings, and hence 
Daniel's mission to revive the sentiments of Zionism is 
a movement that will be beneficial to mankind in general. 


"Time and Beauty in Daniel Deronda," NCF, (1971), 
Doe. 


Arthur Donnithorne, Captain Wybrow, Godfrey Cass, 
Mrs Transome, Tito Melema, and Bulstrode looked forward 


to chance as a means of resolving their moral conflicts. 


Music is a moral thought that is formed within before 


it lives outside the musician. "A College Breakfast- 
Party." Poems: George Eliot Works, Vol.xi (Warwick ed. 


Edinburgh and London, 1906) p.o28. 


PR Wea Va Sh, 9-O0..CL be! sees 


George Levine, "Determinism and Responsibility in 
the Works of George Eliot," PMLA, Vol.77, No.3 (June, 
1962), 268-79: reprinted in British Victoria Literature, 


ede Shiv Ko Kumar “(New York, 19697. 222% 


According to Gordon S. Haight, George Eliot was 
influenced by Feuerbach's idea of love which takes pre- 
eminence over everything else. Feuerbach defines marriage 
"as the free bond of love--is sacred in itself, by the 
very nature of the union which 18 therein effected. That 
alone is a religious marriage, which corresponds to the 
essence of marriage--of love." The Essence of Christian- 


ity, ‘trans. Mariam tivans (1354) pyro /oreprintedein 


Gordon S. Haight, George Eliot: A Biography (Oxford, 
1968), p.137. 


In George Eliot, the conscious changing of garments 
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seems to symbolize a change of mind. Dorothea Brooke 
and Mrs Bulstrode, in Middlemarch, change their garments 
at the moment of crises. Chapters Ixxx and lxxiv. 


What distinguishes Gwendolen's wish for her antag- 
Onist's death from Bulstrode's is thatthe former's 
wish stems from a defensive instinct to protect herself, 
while the latter's is a calculated way of escape from 
the clutches of nemesis. 


Albert R. Cirillo makes the appropriate comment 
that Daniel's departure was essential to Gwendolen's 
Salvation. "By devoting himself to a larger cause, 
Daniel leaves Gwendolen, thus asserting a final mastery 
over her and forcing her to independence from him which 
She “iTS ready Co accept.” ‘Salvetionm in Daniel Deronda: 
the Fortunate Overthrow of Gwendolen Harleth," Literary 
Monographs, vi (Wisconsin, 1967) p. 204. 


Parte tl. Chapter. 
Moral Dynamics 


Letters, IV, 3604. 


a TS 


1953), p.207. 
Ibid. 


George Eliot in "The Natural History of German Date, ” 
WR, Leva (July, 019856), 5l-/97 srepranted an aise he 


George Eliot, ed. Thomas Pinney (New York, 1963), Dp. 287; 
hereafter cited as Essays. 


Experiments an, bare (Detroit aI0>) jeip. 7. 


MNoOteS On) POLMewneabe LeOG" TneiSsars ss p.-os. 


Introduction to Middlemarch (Riverside ed. Boston, 
TO56) vie. 


hebters,. 7 162. 


In Romola, George Eliot argues that the spirit of 
fellow-feeling rises from "the sympathetic impulses that 
neea no law, but rush to the deed of fidelity and pricy 
as inevitably as the brute mother shields her young from 
the attack of hereditary enemy" (Ch.ix). 


George Eliot seems to accept Lewes's position that 
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Sympathy and vision are both dependent upon experience: 
"Unless we have had an experience much like that which 
another person is undergoing, we cannot perceive and 
Share the states of feeling signified by that person's 
behavior... Ssutféranganumarizes."  Proolems of [ite and 
Mand; VOl,d \Sescol,~eLoo0), pelo. 


Bu iW» PALI St eee. Cl bey. bel 0. 
heccers, Vila Oz. 
See Chapter xviii, “The Modern Hep! Hep! Hep!" 


I share Dorothy Van Ghent's view that what appears 
coincidental may actually be the cause-effect product 
of moral dynamics. "But in a universe that is nervous 
throughout, a universe in which nervous ganglia stretch 
through both people and their external environment, so 
that a change in the human can infect the currents of 
the air and sea, events and confrontations that Seem co 
abrogate the laws of physical mechanics can logically 
be brought about. In this sense, the apparent coinci- 
dences in Dickens actually obey a causal order--not of 
physical mechanics but of moral dynamics." Op.cit., p.132. 


The Novels of George Eliot (Oxford, 1959), p-i1l6. 
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